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More  Dailies  Increase 
Circulation  Prices 

Trend  Accelerated  as  Dozen  Increase  Subscrip¬ 
tion  Rates  in  Week  . . .  Several  Establish 


Five-Cent  Street  Price 

ACCELERATING  the  nation-wide  s 

trend  to  higher  circulation  prices  1 
for  added  revenue  to  meet  increased  I 
production  costs,  a  dozen  daily  news-  I 
papers  in  the  past  week  put  higher  i 
subscription  or  street  prices  into  ef-  i 
feet  < 

A  5c  city-wide  street  price  was  ' 
established  in  three  cities  annoimc-  i 
ing  the  increased  rates.  These  boosts  ! 
followed  11  other  circulation  price 
increases,  including  a  5c  street  sale 
price  in  two  cities,  Nashville  and  , 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  announced  last  week 
in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

On  Monday  the  Boston  Evening 
American  jumped  from  2c  to  3c,  prob¬ 
ably  setting  a  precedent  for  other 
Boston  2c  dailies.  If  the  circulation 
holds  up,  which  the  management  is 
confident  it  will,  an  increased  revenue 
I  of  $5,000  weekly  will  be  realized. 

The  remaining  2c  Boston  papers  are 
closely  watching  the  reaction  of  the 
American  rise  although  no  definite 
action  has  been  taken.  When  queried 
on  the  subject,  E.  W.  Preston.  Herald 
I  and  Traveler,  publisher,  stated,  “I  have 
nothing  to  say.” 

'  Serial  Timed  for  Increase 

Timed  to  appear  as  its  circulation 
price  was  increased,  a  localized  half- 
truth.  half-fiction  serial  entitled 
“When  a  Cabot  Loves  a  Kelly,”  began 
Monday  in  the  American  as  the  latest 
of  a  long  chain  of  unusual  Hearst 
newspaper  promotions.  Originated 
and  partly  written  by  John  Malloy, 
American  managing  editor,  the  story 
is  laid  in  and  about  Boston  and 
Harvard  University  and  many  of  the 
characters  are  living  people,  including 
many  notables.  The  chapters  are 
generously  illustrated  by  candid  cam¬ 
era  shots  in  local  settings. 

Some  of  the  characters  who  play 
their  own  parts  include  Lt.  Governor 
Kelly,  Atty.  Gen.  Paul  A.  Dever, 
Police  Commissioner  Timilty  and 
Pugilist  Jack  Sharkey. 

I  The  heroine,  Sheila  Kelly  of 
South  Boston,  is  played  by  Ruth 
Weidman,  pretty  clothing  model  for 
Jay’s  and  Jordan  Marsh  Company. 
The  hero,  Bradford  Cabot  Talton, 
Harvard  blue  blood  who  meets  Sheila 
in  the  subway  and  falls  in  love  with 
her,  is  played  by  Edward  Guerney, 
a  Harvard  undergraduate.  Infinite  de¬ 
tail  and  pains  were  taken  to  insure 
the  story  of  completeness,  including 
names  of  store  clerks,  policemen,  and 
other  minor  characters.  The  story 
will  probably  run  from  four  to  six 
weeks.  Other  Boston  newspapers  and 
billboards  are  being  used  to  promote 
the  venture. 

The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal 
and  the  Lincoln  Star  increased  both 


street  sale  and  subscription  rates  Jan. 
1.  Street  sale  prices  went  from  3c  to 
5c  and  both  newspapers  increased 
their  evening  rates  from  50c  to  55c  a 
month  and  the  daily  and  Sunday 
issues  from  80c  to  90c.  The  Journal’s 
combined  morning  and  evening  rate 
was  boosted  from  90c  to  95c  in  the 
morning  and  the  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  from  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

Atlanta  Papers  Up 

In  addition  to  a  street  price  in¬ 
crease  from  3c  to  5c  by  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Atlanta  Georgian,  meet¬ 
ing  the  5c  street  sale  price  estab¬ 
lished  some  time  ago  by  the  Consti- 
tution,  the  three  Atlanta  daily  news¬ 
papers  this  week  increased  carrier 
delivered  prices  from  20c  to  25c  weekly 
and  from  90c  to  $1.10  monthly,  daily 
and  Sunday.  The  Constitution  re¬ 
mains  at  its  5c  street  rate  and  all 
Sunday  papers,  including  the  At¬ 
lanta  Georgian,  will  continue  at  10c 
a  copy. 

In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  News  this 
week  advanced  its  street  and  news¬ 
stand  price  from  3c  to  5c.  The  Age- 
Herald  retains  its  5c  street  price,  and 
the  Sunday  News-Age-Herald  will 
continue  at  10c.  Simultaneously  car¬ 
rier  delivered  prices  were  increased 
from  12c  to  16c,  daily,  and  20c  to  25c 
daily  and  Sunday.  Carrier  boys  will 
receive  2*/^c  per  week  more  for  each 
subscriber,  or  exactly  half  of  the  total 
subscription  increase. 

The  Birmingham  Post  also  increased 
its  street  price  from  3c  to  5c,  making 
the  latter  city-wide.  At  the  same  time 
the  Post  increased  its  six-day  carrier 
rate  from  12c  to  16c.  It  does  not  pub¬ 
lish  a  Sunday  paper. 

10c  Sunday  Price  In  Dayton 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News  and 
Dayton  Journal  simultaneously  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  an  increase  from 
7c  to  10c  for  their  Sunday  editions. 
First  issue  under  the  new  price  was 
Jan.  2,  and  both  papers  appeared  with 
many  makeup  innovations.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  each  paper  is  28c  weekly 
now  with  the  daily  price  of  the  Her¬ 
ald,  Journal  and  News  remaining 
at  3c. 

Favorable  reception  of  the  price 
change  was  believed  to  have  been 
largely  influenced  by  the  bettered 
makeup.  The  Journal  and  its  after¬ 
noon  affiliate,  the  Herald,  went  defi¬ 
nitely  streamlined  in  appearance. 
The  News,  making  changes  along 
somewhat  more  conservative  lines, 
nevertheless  also  presented  quite  a 
few  changes  to  its  readers.  Both  man¬ 
agements  report  excellent  public  re¬ 
sponse  to  their  efforts. 

The  Miami  Herald  increased  its  sub- 


Stories  Without  Heads 

Northwest  Missouri  editors  are 
trying  out  several  typographical  ex¬ 
periments. 

P.  G.  Wightman  of  the  Bethany 
Times  has  a  front  page  without 
headlines.  His  front  page  appeared 
in  a  solid  mass  of  news  width, 
headed  by  one-line  7  point  heads. 
Mr.  Wightman  said:  "The  editor  of 
the  Times  has  often  wondered  how 
a  front  page  would  appear  with  all 
headlines  deleted.  We've  wondered 
if  people  would  read  the  paper,  and 
what  their  reaction  would  be." 

The  Grant  City  Times-Tribune, 
which  recently  dropped  column 
rules,  now  has  announced  that  here¬ 
after  "we  will  drop  all  periods,  ex¬ 
cept  of  course  at  the  end  of  sen¬ 
tences.  It  will  save  the  operators 
thousands  of  punches  each  week.  We 
make  the  announcement  in  advance 
so  the  readers  will  not  think  we  have 
lost  our  minds — or  our  periods." 


scription  rates  Jan.  1.  The  new  rates 
will  be  25c  per  week,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  and  18c  per  week  for  the  daily 
issue  only.  The  5c  street  price  of  the 
Herald  will  be  continued. 

The  Woonsocket  Call  announced 
Jan.  3  that  effective  Jan.  lOth  its 
price  to  the  reader  will  be  3c  per 
copy,  or  18c  p»er  week  delivered  by 
carrier.  Subscription  rates  are  raised 
in  proportion  to  $9  per  year.  The 
Woonsocket  Call  previously  has  been 
a  2c  per  copy,  12c  per  week,  $6  jier 
year. 

■ 

Thumbnail  Cut  Used 
in  Mirror  Headline 

The  New  York  Daily  Mirror  intro¬ 
duced  the  use  of  thumbnail  photos  of 
story  principals  in  its  news  headlines 
Jan.  3.  A  picture  of  a  patrolman  was 
used  in  the  second  line  of  a  two- 


Kiiler  Shot 
By  Cop 

am  dun  Jams 

column  head  of  a  page  2  story,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
iion. 

George  Clark,  city  editor,  said  the 
idea  was  put  into  effect  by  George 
MacDonald,  night  news  editor.  Al¬ 
though  it  was  the  first  use  of  thumb¬ 
nail  cuts  on  inside  page  heads,  a  page 
one  headline  on  the  recent  decision 
of  the  former  Barbara  Hutton  to  give 
up  her  U.  S.  citizenship  carried  a 
small  cut  of  the  Woolworth  heiress  in 
its  text. 


Lea  Bill  Curbing 
"Deceptive"  Ads 
Up  Next  Week 

NEA  Charges  Proposed 
Measure  Gives  FCC 
Unnecessary  Power 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  5 — ^Legisla¬ 
tion  to  increase  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by 
empowering  that  agency  to  outlaw 
what  it  conceives  to  be  “deceptive 
acts  and  practices,”  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  House  next  week  when 
the  Lea  bill  is  called  up  for  action. 

The  National  Editorial  Association 
is  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  proposes  to  give 
the  FTC  power  which,  the  associa¬ 
tion  claims,  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  unnecessary.  In  public  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  measure,  William  L. 
Daley,  Washington  representative  of 
NRA,  quoted  Chairman  Ewan  Davis 
of  the  Commission  as  stating  existing 
law  is  sufficient  for  all  save  “one 
case  in  a  thousand. 

“The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
in  the  guise  of  saving  time  and 
money — and  Congress  has  been  very 
generous  with  its  money  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission — they  want  a 
basic  change  in  the  law,  and  we  are 
concerned  about  it  because  we  know 
some  of  the  ideas  they  have  regard¬ 
ing  advertising,”  Daley  concluded. 

Baa  on  Tettimeaiali  Soaght 

The  “ideas”  Daley  explained  later, 
are  notions  that  all  testimonial  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  barred  from 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

The  National  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  represented  by  Raymond  Bill, 
also  opposed  the  bill,  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  no  definition  of  “decep¬ 
tive  acts  and  practices,”  and  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  left  without  guide  posts. 

He  argued:  “No  wholly  sensible, 
wholly  practical  businessman  could 
possibly  read  the  language  of  the 
proposed  amendment  and  use  it  as 
a  working  guide  in  forming  his  poli¬ 
cies  with  regard  to  sales  representa¬ 
tions  and  advertising.  He  must  gam¬ 
ble  on  the  fiersonal  opinion  of  men 
with  whose  philosophy  and  reasoning 
he  is  not  at  all  times  familiar,  and 
must  proceed  without  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  whether  what  he  does  is 
legal  or  illegal.” 

Inaecent  Offenders  Included 

The  bill  also  proposes  to  give  the 
commission  power  to  proceed  against 
any  advertiser  who  is  responsible  for 
the  publication  of  copy  which  “is 
misleading  in  a  material  respect.” 

FTC  would  be  allowed  to  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders  against 
“trivial,  inadvertent,  or  innocent”  of¬ 
fenders;  sue  out  injunctions  against 
offenders  who  persist  after  complaint 
has  been  brought  to  their  attention; 
and  seek  Department  of  Justice  co¬ 
operation  in  assessing  and  collecting 
fines  running  to  $5,000,  plus  one 
year’s  imprisonment,  for  contuma¬ 
cious  advertisers. 
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Prospectus  for 
Ad  Bureau 
Out  Soon 


Expansion  Committee  Ready 
With  Practical  Selling 
Plan,  Says  Col.  Herron 


The  prospectus  outlining  the  ex¬ 
pansion  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  ANPA,  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  to  newspaper  publishers  and 
advertising  executives  shortly  after 
Jan.  15,  according  to  notice  sent  out 
by  Col.  Leroy  W.  Herron.  Washington 
Star,  president.  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Bureau. 

Completion  of  the  prospectus,  it  is 
understood,  will  be  followed  by  active 
work  in  the  campaign  to  increase  the 
Bureau’s  membership  and  funds.  Col. 
Herron's  letter  explained  that  the 
Committee  on  Expansion  is  composed 
of  four  newspaper  representatives  and 
the  five  members  of  the  Bureau’s  Ad¬ 
visory  Conunittee,  and  said: 

"This  committee  has  been  diligently 
at  work  and  is  now  ready  to  exploit 
a  fully  developed  practical  sales  plan 
to  sell  newspaper  advertising,  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  representative, 
commanding,  and  convincing. 

"National  new’spaper  advertising  is 
falling  off  dangerously.  Something 
must  be  done  about  it.  It  becomes 
the  responsibility  of  every  newspaper 
in  the  United  States  to  adequately 
support  a  united  sales  movement  to 
sell  newspapers  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers  who  are  not  using  newspapers, 
or  who  are  not  using  our  medium 
adequately  or  properly. 

"The  Bureau  now  needs  your  sup¬ 
port.  I  hope  that  you  read  the 
prospectus  very  carefully,  and  that 
you  will  become  enthusiastic  over  the 
plan  your  committee  has  developed. 
Get  behind  this  movement,  and  please 
exert  every  influence  at  your  com¬ 
mand,  to  convince  your  publisher  of 
the  soundness  and  the  need  to  sup¬ 
port  the  program  by  taking  out  active 
membership  in  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  immediately,  so  that  we  can 
get  underway  early  in  1938.  In  order 
to  do  the  necessary  job,  we  need 
money.  We  need  newspaper  support. 
We  want  your  membership. 

“The  dues  for  membership  in  the 
Bureau  are  $2.00  per  month  for  each 
penny  of  your  national  advertising 
rate.  For  instance,  if  your  rate  is  5 
cents  per  line,  you  pay  $10.00  per 
month.  The  movement  will  have  the 
active  support  of  newspapers — it  is 
the  one  concerted  effort  to  drive  home 
dramatically  and  convincingly  to  na¬ 
tional  manufacturers  the  result-pro¬ 
ducing  qualities  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Its  success  will  mean  more 
linage  for  you  and  every  newspaper.” 

WALTER  SCOTT  MARRIED 

Miss  Leona  Sally  I.  Truax,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Walter  Charles  Scott,  of 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  were  married  Jan.  5 
at  Grace  Episcopal  Church  in  Plain- 
field.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Rev.  Harry  James  Knickle,  rector. 
Mr.  Scott  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  printing  press 
manufacturers. 


MIDWEST  CONVENTION 

The  Midwest  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  will  hold  its  23rd  annual 
convention  at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  7-8. 

ALABAMA  MEETING 

Members  of  the  Alabama  Press  As¬ 
sociation  will  meet  in  Birmingham 
Jan.  13-14. 


Labor  Board  Praises 
Press  in  Report 

In  its  annual  report  to  Congress 
Wednesday  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  complimented  the  news¬ 
papers  for  their  recent  handling  of 
la^r  news.  Newspaper  reports  now 
contrasted  markedly  with  “inadequate 
reporting  of  labor  disputes”  before 
1935,  when  the  Wagner  Act  was 
passed,  it  stated. 

"Instead  of  assigning  strike  stories 
to  any  reporter  free  at  the  moment  for 
duty,  the  coverage  is  given  to  trained 
men,”  the  board  said. 

"Many  of  these  have  been  led  to 
probe  beneath  the  exterior  dramatics 
of  strike  stories  into  conscientious 
study  of  the  complicated  social  di¬ 
lemma  involved  in  every  labor  dis¬ 
pute,  however,  small. 

“The  press,  more  than  any  other 
agency,  can  banish  the  misunder¬ 
standings  which  still  disturb  the  re¬ 
lations  between  American  employers 
and  American  workmen.” 

The  board  reported  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  it  had  to  handle  had  in¬ 
creased  1.000  per  cent  since  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  upheld  the  Wagner  act. 


HORTON  NAMED  EDITOR 

William  Elliott,  president  of  The 
State,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Jan.  5  ap¬ 
pointed  McDavid  Horton,  for  15 
years  managing  editor,  as  editor  to 
succeed  the  late  William  Elliott  Gon¬ 
zales.  Mr.  Horton  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  Samuel  D.  Latimer,  Jr.,  news 
executive,  as  managing  editor.  The 
new  editor  was  editorial  writer,  po¬ 
litical  correspondent  and  city  editor 
of  the  State  before  he  became  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Mr.  Latimer  was  for¬ 
merly  reporter,  sports  editor,  state 
news  editor  and  city  editor  there. 


AD  COMMITTEE  MOVES 

The  activities  of  the  Proprietary 
Association’s  Advisory  Committee  on 
Advertising  have  been  transferred 
from  New  York  to  the  general  offices 
of  the  association  at  810  Eighteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  where 
copy  may  be  submitted  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Cullen,  gen¬ 
eral  representative.  The  New  York 
office  of  the  association  will  be  main¬ 
tained  for  contact  and  as  headquarters 
of  the  Public  Relations  Committee  in 

charge  of  Earle  A.  Meyer. _  _ 

■ 

TRIPLE  TIE  IN  CONTEST 

Because  of  a  triple  tie  for  first  place 
in  the  “Great  Names”  contest  re¬ 
cently  conducted  by  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  the  Evening 
Gazette,  three  contestants  were  pre¬ 
sented  checks  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  first  prize,  $1,250  each,  by  George 
F.  Booth,  publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  10-11 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  18th  annual 
convention,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  10-11 — Newspaper  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers 
Assn.,  Northeastern  regional 
meeting.  Hotel  Taft,  New  York. 

Jan.  1.3-13  —  Kansas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Lassen,  Wichita. 

Jan.  14 — Arkansas  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting.  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock. 

Jan.  14-13  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
annual  convention,  Penn-Har- 
ris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  14-13— Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  National  Assn,  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus,  Inc.,  meeting, 
Cincinnati. 

Jan.  13  —  Colorado  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Denver. 

Jan.  18 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn,  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  Assn,  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  joint  meeting,  Copley 
Plaza,  Boston,  10  a.m. 

Jan.  18-19  —  New  England 
Assn,  of  Circulation  Managers, 
midwinter  convention.  Hotel 
Staffer,  Boston. 

Jan.  19  —  Fifth  Estate  Club, 
first  annual  dinner.  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York. 

Jan.  20-22  —  North  Carolina 
Newspaper  Institute,  North 
Carolina  Press  Assn.,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  20-22 — Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  meeting,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Jan.  21-22  —  Virginia  Press 
Assn.,  midwinter  convention, 
Richmond. 

Jan.  21-22 — North  Dakota 
Press  Assn.,  winter  meeting, 
Bismarck. 

Jan.  21-23 — California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  50th 
annual  convention,  Riverside. 

Jan.  22 — Mississippi  Press 
Assn.,  winter  meeting,  Jackson. 


REPORTER  BARRED 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  5 — Vernon 
C.  Norton,  correspondent  for  several 
Rhode  Island  newspapers  outside  of 
Providence  and  former  political  writ¬ 
er  for  the  defunct  Providence  Star- 
Tribune,  was  ordered  by  Lieut.  Gov. 
Raymond  E.  Jordan  to  leave  the 
State  Senate  chamber  today.  So  far 
as  could  be  learned,  the  ban  will 
stand  for  the  rest  of  the  legislative 
session  that  started  yesterday.  The 
lieutenant  governor  gave  no  reason 
for  his  order.  During  the  bitter  fight 
between  the  governor  and  Walter  E. 
O’Hara,  former  publisher  of  the  Star- 
Tribune,  Norton  wrote  a  daily  column 
dealing  with  the  battles. 
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Dailies  Planning 
to  Maintain  or 
Raise  Promotion 

Poll  of  NNPA  Members 
Discloses  Not  a  Paper 
Ploiming  to  Reduce  Efforts 

A  poll  of  members  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association  on 
plans  for  1938  has  just  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  Elsa  Lang,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
president  of  the  association.  Ap¬ 
proximately  a  third  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  association  reported  on 
promotion  plans  for  the  new  year. 
Every  one  of  the  newspapers  report¬ 
ing  expects  to  do  as  much  promotion 
as  last  year,  or  more. 

Exactly  half  of  those  who  reported 
on  their  plans  expect  to  increase 
some  phase  of  promotion  activity  in 
1938. 

The  list  of  reporting  newspapers 
is  a  representative  one,  including  dai¬ 
lies  in  the  largest  cities  as  well  as  in 
smaller  ones.  One  newspaper,  which 
is  certainly  among  the  leaders  in  the 
country  in  the  use  of  trade  paper 
space,  reported  plans  for  increasing 
this  use  in  1938.  This  newspaper  also 
uses  copy  in  newspapers  in  other  cit¬ 
ies  to  tell  its  advertising  story  and 
expects  that  its  newspaper  schedule 
will  be  at  least  as  large  this  year 
as  last. 

Another  heavy  user  of  trade  paper 
space,  from  a  different  city,  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  business  publication  cam¬ 
paign  on  about  the  same  basis  as  last 
year,  but  will  advertise  more  heavily 
in  other  city  newspapers. 

Several  newspapers  are  planning  to 
pay  more  attention  to  direct  mail  as 
a  means  of  stimulating  advertising. 
One  newspaper  reports  on  this  activ¬ 
ity  as  follows:  “We  shall  probably 
increase  advertising  promotion  efforts 
by  direct  mail,  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
creasing  familiarity  of  advertisers 
and  agencies  with  our  newspaper  as 
such,  as  well  as  promoting  special 
issues.” 

Frequent  references  are  made  to 
drives  for  new  circulation  to  be  un¬ 
dertaken  in  1938.  These  come  from 
small  newspapers  as  well  as  large 
ones.  Among  circulation  promotion 
plans  most  often  mentioned  are 
stunts  and  contests. 

In  gathering  this  information,  no 
report  was  asked  for  on  personnel, 
but  some  newspapers  volunteered  the 
information  that  the  promotion 
department  is  to  be  increased  in 
size. 

A  sound  view  of  the  function  of 
promotion  was  expressed  by  the  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  one  of  the  smaller 
newspapers  reporting:  “We  feel  that 
we  have  an  investment  in  our  pro¬ 
motion  on  which  we  cannot  expect  to 
collect  increased  dividends  unless  we 
continue  our  activities  at  least  in 
the  volume  that  we  have  in  the 
past.” 

If  this  poll  is  representative  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  country,  evidently 
many  publishers  have  come  to  look 
upon  their  promotion  plans  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  which  must  be  protected 
in  1938. 

■ 

NEW  FEATURE  AIRED 

A  series  of  radio  programs,  each 
dramatizing  a  story  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Weekly,  is  being  broadcast  by 
WKBW  every  Saturday  night  from 
8:45  to  9  o’clock,  by  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  which  added  the 
American  Weekly  Jan.  2. 
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Map  showing  extenf  of  pross  control,  issued  with  Dean  Ackerman's  annual  report. 


Ackerman  Calls  for  Action 
To  Save  Freedom  of  Press 


Columbia  Dean  Describes  Propaganda  and 
Censorship  As  a  "Black  Plague"  in  His  Annual 
Report — Urges  More  News  of  South  America 


rHE  NECESSITY  of  uniting  the 
forces  of  journalists  the  world  over 
,  in  an  effort  to  stop  a  ‘‘Black  Plague” 
of  government  control  of  newspapers 
was  the  keynote  of  the  second  part  of 
the  annual  report  issued  by  Dean 
Carl  W.  Ackerman,  of  the  Pulitzer 
graduate  school  of  journalism  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  this  week.  The 
first  section  of  the  report,  dealing 
with  the  practice  of  harsh  editorial 
criticism,  was  published  in  these  col- 
1  umns  Nov.  27. 

I  It  is  the  dean’s  earnest  hope  that 
in  the  future,  better  provision  be 
made  for  the  participation  of  the 
school  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  “If  the  Black  Plague  spreads 
to  the  United  States,  newspapers  will 
be  controlled  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  and  this  school’s  function  will 
be  to  train  agents  of  propaganda  and 
enlightenment,  teaching  its  students 
to  recognize  only  that  aspect  of  truth 
which  is  authorized  by  a  central  gov¬ 
ernment,”  the  Dean  declared. 

“It  is  our  obligation  to  help  the 
rofession  rise  from  its  present  lev¬ 


els  to  higher  services  to  the  republic. 
To  do  this,  we  must  cooperate  with 
those  who  are  fighting  the  Black 
Plague.  We  must  continue  to  edu¬ 
cate  individuals  for  the  highest  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  profession  and  at 
the  same  time  recognize  the  nation  as 
a  classroom.” 

Block  Plague  Blocks  Peace 

The  influence  of  the  Black  Plague 
has  taken  its  toll  of  peaceful  inter¬ 
national  relations,  said  Dean  Acker¬ 
man.  “It  is  significant,  I  think,  that 
no  nation  where  the  press  is  free 
from  governmental  control  is  today 
directly  involved  in  the  war  in  Spain 
or  in  China.” 

Peace  between  nations  cannot  exist 
unless  peoples  are  educated  day  by 
day  to  become  familiar  with  interna¬ 
tional  relations  and  to  understand 
their  impact  and  influence  upon  do¬ 
mestic  life  and  conditions,”  declared 
the  Dean.  “This  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  except  through  the  freedom 
of  the  agencies  of  communication.” 

Among  those  nations  which  were 
notated  as  being  partially  free  from 


government  control  on  the  supple¬ 
mentary  Black  Plague  map  prepared 
by  the  dean  as  part  of  the  report, 
were  the  Canadian  provinces  of  Al¬ 
berta  and  Quebec.  Last  fall,  the  Al¬ 
berta  legislature  passed  a  newspaper 
regulation  bill  which  was  later  dis¬ 
allowed  by  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  Quebec,  police  recently  raided 
the  office  of  La  Clarte,  under  the  “pad¬ 
lock  law”  which  was  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  community  from  the  “dissem¬ 
ination  of  Communist  propaganda. 

The  Black  Plague,  said  the  dean, 
has  not  stopped  in  Europe,  where  it 
is  most  flagrant  in  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Russia,  but  has  attacked  South 
America  as  well.  The  report  empha¬ 
sized,  in  this  connection,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  journalism  in  the  educational 
program  of  South  America,  and  he 
called  upon  the  newspapermen  of 
America  “to  demonstrate  to  our 
southern  neighbors  that  our  friend¬ 
ship  and  understanding  are  not  re¬ 
lated  exclusively  to  trade  and 
politics. 


“The  way  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
anti-American  and  anti-democratic 
propaganda  in  South  America,  spon¬ 
sored  and  directed  by  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Russia,”  Dean  Ackerman  de¬ 
clared,  “is  not  by  counter-propaganda 
by  various  South  American  govern¬ 
ments  or  by  the  U.  S.  government 
but  by  increasing  the  flow  of  news  of 
a  constructive  character  from  the 
south  to  the  north,  and  by  a  new 
orientation  of  news  values  in  the 
U.  S.” 

Much  of  the  information  and  con¬ 
clusive  material  in  the  dean’s  report 
was  based  upon  his  trip  to  South 
America  last  summer.  While  he  was 
in  Peru,  Chile,  the  Argentine,  Brazil, 
and  several  of  the  smaller  states,  he 
examined  carefully  the  status  of  the 
press  and  the  influence  either  of  its 
own  government  or  of  some  foreign 
power  in  the  news  columns. 

Brazil,  for  instance,  numbers  among 
the  foreign  diplomats  at  its  capital 
an  official  attache  to  the  German  Em¬ 
bassy  from  the  Berlin  ministry  of 
propaganda  and  enlightenment.  In 
Peru,  the  press  is  flooded  with  Italian 
propaganda  released  by  three  very 
influential  industrialists  who  are  rep¬ 
resenting  Italian  interests  in  Peru. 
Provincial  newspapers  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine,  the  report  said,  are  sent  news 
dispatches  absolutely  free  from  Ital¬ 
ian  and  German  news  bureaus. 

Radio  I*  Important 

Motion  pictures,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  radio,  play  an  even  greater  role 
in  the  dissemination  of  European 
propaganda  in  the  South  American 
confederation  of  states.  Secret  radio 
stations  hidden  in  the  mountains  be¬ 
tween  Chile  and  the  Argentine  are 
(Continued  on  page  27) 


The  Black  Plague  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
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Illustrating  the  world-wide 
epidemic  of  governmental 
^  domination  of  individual 
I  and  institutional  liberties. 


In  the  BLACK  areas  the 
agencies  of  public  com¬ 
munication  are  controlled 
by  governments.  In  the 
WHITE  areas  they  are  at 
present  relatively  free  from 
ofl&cial  supervision.  Vary- 
ing  degrees  of  control,  cen¬ 
sorship  and  intimidation 
prevail  in  the  GRAY  areas. 
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Moxie  Makes  Big  Gains 
By  Using  Newspapers 


1937  Brings  Biggest  Percentage  of  Increase 
"Ever  for  New  England  Beverage  .  .  .  Next 
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Hudson  Motor  to 


Re-employ  6,000,  p 
Launch  New  Car 


Answers  Business  Challeng 
by  $11,000,000  Investment . . 
Planning  Ad  Campaign 


Year's  Newspaper  Budget  to  Be  Doubled 


BOSTON,  Jan.  3  —  Internationally  varied  throughout  the  newspaper 
known  as  a  successful  manufacturer  campaign,  but  so  is  the  size  of  ads, 
of  soft  drinks,  the  Moxie  Company  of  ranging  from  two-inch  (one  or  two 
this  city  depends  upon  newspapers  column)  front-page  reminders  to  60- 
as  its  principal  advertising  medium  inch  splashes  on  the  inside.  Good 
and  attributes  much  of  its  merchan-  example  of  the  latter  came  last  sum¬ 
dising  success  to  this  policy  of  more  mer  when  Moxie  turned  out  its  400 


Detroit,  Jan.  4 — By  doubling  it 
working  force,  Hudson  Motor  Ca 
Company  will  now  employ  12,000  per  JXT 
sons  and  step  up  to  full-time  produc  te 
tion.  President  A.  E.  Barit  told  If  kej 
large  group  of  newspaper  men  hen 
today. 

As  part  of  a  plan  to  put  “men  an 
money  back  to  work,”  Hudson  i 
starting  production  this  week  on  | 


than  a  half-century.  Moxie  has  used  millionth  bottle.  This  event  was  made  Small  copy  with  a  Iticit,  for  front-page  uio.  new  car  in  the  lowest-price  field,  t 

be  known  as  the  Hudson  112.  Hi 


Four  Hulked  Million  Bottles 


100%  N 
CLEAN . .  PURE 
SPARKLING 


Enoufk  Me>M  <0  kkIi  in  •  coiainuoM  Ink 
■Mily  THREE  TIMES  Mound  tKe  wodd! 


chassis,  and  driven  by  a  brightly  cos¬ 
tumed  “horseman”  riding  in  the  sad¬ 
dle.  steering  with  a  wheel  that  ex¬ 
tends  up  dirough  the  horse’s  fore¬ 


car  will  compete  in  price  with  For| 
Chevrolet  and  Plymouth. 

Speaking  today  before  a  group  a 
newspaper  editors  and  publishea 


P*ck«d  with  tK«t  P*p  «Ad 

. IfMtAiiHy 

t«  yowr  Hiirtt  .  .  r*itorc 

And  trwiv  Mtiifyf  .  .  . 


Da*  tfa«— *«d  oft*'  •'■♦o  **•  **“J*** 

tor  f  r**'»  ef  £ 

t«0*»t*t  'w»h*d  ‘orW.  — W 


quarters,  manipulating  the  foot  pedals  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  cou» 


by  extensions. 


Five  Special  Editions 
In  New  York  City 

Special  business  review  and  1938 


try,  Barit  said:  “Hudson’s  manufac¬ 
turing  plans  call  for  the  return  ol 
6,000  regular  employes  to  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  weeks.  These 
in  addition  to  an  equal  number  no« 
employed.  Plans  also  provide  for  ar 


preview  editions  were  published  this  expenditure  ej.mated  at  $11 000, OK 
week  by  five  New  York  City  news-  pr^uction  materials  anc 

papers.  The  Times  and  the  Herald  t  wa 

Tribune,  in  the  morning  field,  each  •"creased  by  $1,250,000  per  month. 


published  special  sections  Jan.  3.  “ 

The  Times  edition,  published  an-  .newspaper  men  was  his  com- 

nually  as  the  Financial  Review,  con-  S  f 


New  England's  Own  Beverage! 


This  car  announcement  ties  up  will 
recent  teaser  copy  ads  which  ranii  ^ 
distributor  points.  . 

Ad  Plant  Under  Way 
Extensive  advertising  plans  are  te- 


nually  as  the  Financial  Review,  con-  P^ny  s  program  ^r  putting  men  ai 
^ sisted  of  30  pages.  The  Herald  Tri-  T  ^  ! 

'/i  June’s  edition.  Annual  Financial  P^^^ 

r-  /■  TT.— n -ol  Tj  •  1.  j  This  car  announcement  ties  up  wil 

S’—"  ^  ..p,  «  pSS  '  '"I'iol.  r.pl, 

New  England’s  Own  Beverage!  f  mileston.  for  the  evening  field,  the  Post,  pub-  distributor  points.  . 

Mo*.,  last  .ummw,  jt3  Business  and  Fi-  Ad  hen.  Under  Way  ’ 

‘^"’(fno'onnfL  l'Ai  '*  nancial  Review  and  Forecast,  Jan.  3,  Extensive  advertising  plans  are  te 

°  *■  with  four  pages.  The  World-Tele-  ing  worked  out  by  the  Brooke.  Sniil 

all  the  other  media  commonly  em-  an  occasion  in  which  newspapers  par-  f  “"‘I*  Annual  Review  and  Outlook  &  French  agency.  The  announ^ 

ployed,  but  finds  that  the  quickest  re-  ticipated  through  their  news  columns,  f Finance  and  Industry  ment  of  the  new  car  is  expected  abou 

rpSf„p""“  . .  ThfsW  Xw  „,PPU„gs  will  bP  held  i 

1Q77  fiiic  p-rMnr.ipr.xr  r-una  i.r.  in  Neither  Mr.  Archer  nor  Ad  Man-  Voice  of  Business,  appeared  Jan.  8  over  the  country  following  the  gen 

its^cLh^  reeSter  $?  fo?  eJe?v  dolla^  ^hird  time  containing  articles  eral  Hudson  distributor  meeting  i 

sint  ki  newsMi^s  and  prLtiS  ®«dorsement  of  news-  by  leading  economists,  tax  experts,  Detroit  this  week. 

tvT  nf  nnt  P^P®*"  advertising,  except  that  they  business  men.  and  many  national  M.  M.  Murdock  of  the  WicH 

all  of  that  budget  w^  dealt  out  to  ^,3^^  1^3^  year’s  results  by  increas-  leaders.  (Kans.)  Eagle  spoke  on  behalf  of  th 

w  ing  only  their  newspaper  budget  and  ■  newspapermen  and  suggested  that  Mi 

rotnrn  fnr  thp  soft  drink  indimtrv  Credit  to  that  medium  for  ixmn'pc  "TUp  T  nVF"  Barit  might  become  an  outstandin 

return  for  the  soft-drmk  industry,  increased  business;  that  Moxie  WolTLb  THE  LINE  g  ^  by  making  today’s  move.  E 


(Kans.)  Eagle  spoke  on  behalf  of  th 
newspapermen  and  suggested  that  Mi 
Barit  might  become  an  outstandin 
figure  by  making  today’s  move.  E 


!Sr®ond^?dx!L!!l!n«  showed  the  greatest  percentage  ,  1-  Provines  p.  Best,  Detroit  newspaper  represtn. 


ship,  and  advertising  must  carry  the  increase  last  year  of  any  year  in  the  (Mrs.  Neil  Cowham)  assumed  the  tative,  wired  a  report  of  Hudson 
burden  of  selling  the  consumer.  company’s  history;  that  the  last  quar-  duties  as  conductor  of  the  Chicago  action  to  the  President  at  Washig 

The  summer  newspaper  campaigns  ter  showed  an  increase  of  25.4%  over  Tribune’s  “A  Line  o’  Type  or  Two,”  ton,  saying: 
have  had  certain  similar  characteris-  the  same  quarter  of  the  previous  famed  column  which  had  its  start  “Following  your  splendid  addres 

tics  each  year:  the  campaign  is  con-  year;  that  the  newspaper  budget  for  under  the  late  Bert  Leston  Taylor,  yesterday,  Hudson  Motor  Car  Cor' 
sistent;  copy  changes  with  each  in-  1938  ^ill  be  more  than  doubled;  and  Miss  Provines  had  been  doing  a  daily  p^^y  jg  today  holding  a  large  all-a 
sertion  in  any  one  paper;  both  front  that  some  60  papers  in  the  New  Eng-  Tribune  column,  “Front  Views  and  meeting  of  newspaper  publishers  an 
page  and  inside  space  is  employed  land  territory  are  on  the  tentative  Profiles,”  dealing  with  interesting  editors  from  all  over  the  country! 
throughout  the  season;  the  picture,  as  Ust.  personalities  and  anecdotes,  since  tell  them  about  a  large  expansbi 

well  as  the  copy,  tells  a  story;  no  Sun-  Newspapers  bring  the  quickest  re-  July,  1933.  Her  former  column  has  plan— a  new  car  that  means  increae 

day  papers  are  used.  sponse  of  any  medium,  says  Mr.  been  merged  with  The  Line.  Made  payroll  and  increased  spending  ^ 

Copy  Every  Day  Archer.  A  very  substantial  increase  famous  by  B.  L.  T.,  “The  Line”  in  Hudson.  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  tli 

In  Boston,  for  example,  it  is  planned  in  sales  has  been  noted  (from  dealers)  rece^  years  was  conducted  by  Rich-  jg  of  the  finest  answers  that  coii 

to  carry  copy  in  at  least  one  paper  within  three  days  after  one  insertion,  Hen^  Little,  who  retired  as  col-  possibly  be  given  you  at  this  tin 
each  day,  except  Sundays,  from  April  N*w  England  Prodnet  umnist  ^out  a  year  ago.  ^nce  Aen,  Hudson  is  planning  to  meet  the  pre 

to  October.  A  typical  formula  is  to  Moxie,  first  produced  in  1884  by  Tribune  staff  members  have  conditions  with  action  and  tb 

run  front  page  ads  Monday,  Tuesday  Dr.  Augustin  Thompson,  was  origin-  ™  which  apjwars  action  is  to  put  more  people  to  wer 

and  Wednesday,  and  inside  copy  on  ally  a  tonic  and  the  same  label  is  Page-  Miss  and  more  money  in  circulation.” 

Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  in  used  today,  although  advertising  ]oine  e  V?  William  A.  James,  advertising  d 

fhp  food  sections.  About  20  different  previously  worked  on  the  old  _  .r  .... 


William  A.  James,  advertising  d 


the  food  sections.  About  20  different  catchlines,  copy  and  illustrations  have  rhin  °  ^  p  ■  ^  f  A  °  reetbr  of  Hudson,  pointed  out  to  b 
ads  are  prepared  for  front  page  copy  kept  piace  with  the  times.  It  is  said  rx  tcago  gathering  that  Hudson  has  spent  ov«| 

alone.  to  be  the  oldest  soft  drink  in  America.  ^  ,  $46,000,000  in  newspaper  advertising 


alone.  to  be  the  oldest  soft  drink  in  America.  ^  , 

Among  the  themes  plugged  with  It  has  long  been  indigenous  to  Boston,  *10  nme/xwT  n  T  e 

regularity  are  cleanliness  of  the  plant  well-known  throughout  New  England,  USED  419  PERSONALS 
(it’s  opien  for  inspection  at  all  times);  never  distributed  farther  west  than  The  Gainesville  (Tex.)  Daily  R 
the  secret  formula  (18  ingredients.  Detroit.  ister  again  claims  the  world’s  rec 


TTecTx  mo  nme/X'KTRT  e  carefully  pointed  out  a 

USED  419  PERSONALS  unusual  newspaper  success  story  i 
The  Gainesville  (Tex.)  Daily  Reg-  the  current  teaser  ad.  This  ad  ws 
ister  again  claims  the  world’s  record  small  space  and  ran  only  in  nevfi 


including  many  herbs);  “safe  whole-  Until  quite  recently  it  was  sold  in  publishing  the  largest  number  of  papers — all  in  small  type.  Mr.  Jame 
some  drink  for  boys  and  girls”;  per-  only  in  bottles,  but  now  syrup  is  sold  personal  items  in  a  single  edition  of  said  that  on  Monday  morning,  fol 
sonalized  invitations  to  the  plant  by  for  soda  fountain  sales.  The  Moxie  a  newspaper.  The  Register  on  Christ-  lowing  the  first  insertion,  the  posti 

Frank  Archer,  chairman  of  the  board;  company  also  bottles  ginger  ale,  club  mas  Eve  carried  419  separate  personal  office  box  to  which  the  replies  wed 

and  such  slogans  as  “pure  sparkling  soda,  and  “pop”  in  six  different  fla-  items  concerning  citizens  going  else-  addressed  was  overflowing  and  th4» 
lefreshment” — “for  safe  driving,  drink  vors.  One  of  the  familiar  sights  of  where  for  Christmas  or  entertaining  condition  has  existed  ever  since 
Moxie” — “distinctly  different” — “drink  this  vicinity  is  a  street  ballyhoo,  during  the  holidays.  Approximately  Newspapers  and  newspapers  alone 
Moxie,  if  at  all  particular” — “New  called  the  “Moxie  Horsemobile,”  con-  800  names  appeared  in  these  items  did  a  remarkable  job  for  Hudson  k 
England’s  own  beverage.”  sisting  of  a  colorful  life-size  model  which  required  ten  and  one-half  the  first  smash  on  the  new  Hudson 

Not  only  are  copy  and  illustrations  of  a  horse,  mounted  on  a  Rolls  Royce  columns  ol  eight-point  type.  112. 
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H  EpfOn  JANUARY  8,  1938 

o  .“Kept  Newspapers”  Blast 
Draws  Levands’  Fire 

ar 

tlleng  Publishers  of  Wichita  Beacon  Challenge 
ent . .  Secretary  Ickes  to  Name  Them  .  .  . 

Interior  Chief  Declines,  Cites  Book 


this  statement.  55%  of  the  corre-  (Wyo.)  Herald  and  Max  went  there 
spondents  agreed  that,  in  their  own  to  publish  it.  That  paper  was  suc- 
experience,  they  had  their  own  ‘stories  cessfully  built  up,  and  sold  out  to  a 
played  down,  cut  or  killed  for  policy  competitor  when  the  Levands  bought 
reasons’  while  41%  said  that  they  had  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  in  1926. 
not  had  such  experiences.  60%  said  On  July  4,  1928,  the  brothers  bought 
‘my  orders  are  to  be  objective  but  I  the  Wichita  Beacon  from  Senator 
know  how  my  paper  wants  stories  Henry  T.  Allen  and  Max  and  John 
played’  while  34%  did  not  claim  such  went  there  to  operate  it.  Louis  fol- 


knowledge.  lowed 

H«  Names  Names  ver  p 

“Further,  in  resjwnse  to  your  re- 
quest  for  names  of  newspapers  that 
are  unfair,  93  Washington  newspaper  t 


lowed  in  two  years,  leaving  his  Den¬ 
ver  position  for  the  first  time  in  26 


00  per  interpreting  Secretary  of  the  In-  Newspapers  are  built  on  the  idea  of  correspondents  produced  a  list  in  the 
Jroduc  terior  Harold  L.  Ickes’  reference  to  being  first  with  the  news,  not  second,  following  order  of  ‘unfairness  and  un¬ 
told  kept  newspapers  and  kept  commen-  And  to  insist  on  publication  of  reliability’:  the  Hearst  newspapers, 

’n  hen  _  speeches  delivered  before  a  radio  au-  Chicago  Tribune,  Los  Aiigeles  Times, 

dience  many  hours  previously  is  de-  the  Scripps-Howard  papers  (which 
cidedly  unfair  to  the  newspapers.  also  ranked  fourth  in  the  ‘most  fair’ 

Hearing  Hnid  Incomplete  list),  Denver  Post,  New  York  Herald 


‘Radio  speeches  are,  at  best,  only  Tribune  and  Washington  Post 


are  unlair,  Washington  newspaper  t  F  D  C  U 

correspondents  produced  a  list  in  the  ■LiOIly ©SI  1  aL/ali.  dpOGCll 
following  order  of  ‘unfairness  and  un-  JquIS  PtGSS 
reliability’:  the  Hearst  newspapers, 

Chicago  Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  3— President 
the  Scripps-Howard  papers  (which  Roosevelt  s  address  to  a  joint  session 
also  ranked  fourth  in  the  ‘most  fair’  of  the  Senate  and  House  at  1:30  p.m. 
list),  Denver  Post,  New  York  Herald  today— the  longest  by  far  of  the  five 
Tribune  and  Washinaton  Post.  b®  has  piersonally  delivered  since 


nauio  speetnes  are,  ai  wsi,  oniy  .  interest  your  moving  into  the  White  House— 

parti^y  heard  and  only  partially  re-  merits  S  radio  and  press  jammed  newspaper  leased  wires  and 

membered.  I  will  venture  to  say  ’  I"!?"  if® u  commercial  services  ac 


there  are  not  ten  men  in  the  country  dissemination  of  information.  With  com^rcial  services  as  correspondents 

who  can  quote  for  you  one-fifth  o^  respect  to  your  suggestion  that  copies  rushed  to  provide  the  text  and  sup- 

the  speech  you  delivered  -Thursday  addresses  be  made  available  afternoon  pub- 

night.  You  find  in  ordinary  telephone  ^  ^he  press  in  advance  for  publica-  “^auons^  a  , 

conversation  that  manv  men  ask  for  delivery,  permit  me  to  as-  Ordinarily,  the  President  devotes 

convOTsation  that  many  men  ask  tor  practice  so  than  30  minutes  to  his  re- 

a  confirmation  of  that  phone  conversa-  pi acute  so  .  _ 

1,  ,1..,  tion  hv  letter  Thev  want  to  see  far  as  is  possible.”  Port  on  the  state  of  the  Nation.  To- 

’  Max  Levand  Louis  Levand  rather  than  hear  what  thev  said  '  fakes’  speech  was  directed  ^ay  he  talked  55  minutes;  and  the 

'  '  ,  ,ujt  u  against  organized  wealth  in  America  tempo  of  delivery  was  faster  than 

T  tators,”  in  a  radio  address  Dec.  30,  as  The  only  possible  method  of  reach-  “America’s  60  “sual  as  the  Chief  Executive  gen- 

^  “  a  “general  indictment  of  the  entire  mg  the  American  public  in  any  thor-  families.”  The  part  to  which  the  erally  chided  the  legislative  branch. 

newspaper  profession  and  eminently  ough  f^mn  is  through  the  newspa-  Levands  took  exception  and  chal-  The  speech  was  not  completed  until 
ill  unfair  to  those  newspapers  in  which  Pers.  There  is  better  imderstanding  secretary  follows:  Sunday  night.  It  was  placed  on 

_ was  urinted  all  the  news,  regardless  of  of  what  is  read  than  what  is  heard,  “To  sneak  bluntlv  and  realisticallv.”  f^e  mimeograph  machines  at  the 


Louis  Levand 


1^’”"  newspaper  profession  and  eminently  ough  f^mn  is  through  the  newspa-  Lg^ands  took  exception  and  chal-  The  speech  was  not  completed  until 

ill  unfair  to  those  newspapers  in  which  Pers.  There  is  better  imderstanding  fgj^gg^  ^hg  secretary  follows:  Sunday  night.  It  was  placed  on 

was  printed  all  the  news,  regardless  of  of  what  is  read  than  what  is  heard,  “To  speak  bluntly  and  realistically,”  f^e  mimeograph  machines  at  the 
^  poUtical  policy,”  Max  and  Louis  and  we  believe  the  Administration  requirement  for  a  White  House  early  this  morning  and 

.  Levand,  publishers  of  the  Wichtta  is  overlooking  the  best  means  of  understandin^between  business  ^as  made  available  to  the  press  just 

gn  (Kans.)  Beacon  challenged  him  m  a  reaching  the  great  mass  of  citizens  by  government  is  for  Big  Business  to  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  left  the  White 
nen?a  Jan-  2  to  furnish  the  names  its  failure  to  release  speeches  to  the  call  off  its  news-  H^nse  to  go  to  the  Capitol, 

of  those  newspapers.  The  publishers’  newspapers  for  simultaneous  publica-  oo,r„r,^ntatnr=  rail  nflF  it«  It  was  mark^H  f«r 


papers  and  commentators,  call  off  its  It  was  marked  for  release  “when 


stand,  also  urging  closer  cooperation  tion  with  the  broadcast  of  speeches  ja^vyers— smart  enough  to  keep  gov-  delivery  of  the  President’s  message  to 


between  officials  and  the  press  as  a  over  the  air. 

•*  LIClWCCll  UillVkOAO  je  itgir  .1  .  •£  *11  CllHIldil,  lit  ttUUMlc:  wcil,  iiWl.  wioc  *■**''  iia;3  iL/crgUll. 

solution  to  the  controversy  was  enough  to  get  business  out  of  trouble  With  presses  ready  to  roll  when  the 

4  backed  up  by  numerous  editors  and  ^  -and  to  play  ball  with  the  American  flash  came  from  the  press  gallery  to 

-  Sry  "ekes  on  Jan  4  answered  of  your  si^che?in%irfrU^^^^^^^^  KLmelT  i'nfwt  rooms,  Washington  news- 

becretary  Ickes  on  Jan.  a  aiis we  j  whiirihev  are  still  fresh  news  fundamental  instinct.  papers  were  on  the  street  with  the 

~  Ik  had^made  no  general  indictment  of  you  will  find  them  cooperating  with  Nawspapart"  c^c^uded  ^^h'^  ff 

**  newsoauers  and  Aat  “if  I  indicted  any  you.  For  your  information,  we  are  "The  problems  of  private  enterprise  address.  Ordinarily 

newsMpers  in  my  speech  it  was  only  releasing  this  wire  to  the  press  asso-  in  a  democracy  today  cannot  be  set-  happened,  but  the 

newspapers  in  my  speci..*  ii  wao  j  _  r-  length  of  todav  s  me.s.saee  aprmint«»d 


ernment  in  trouble  but  not  wise  the  Congress  has  begun.” 

enough  to  get  business  out  of  trouble  With  presses  ready  to  roll  when  the 


'Kept  Nawspapart" 


papers  were  on  the  street  with  the 
complete  text  before  the  President 


such  as  my  indictment  fitted.”  He  ciations. 
cited  five  newspapers  and  two  chains  ^ 

of  papers  which  he  considered  “unfair  Publisl 
and  unreliable,”  on  the  authority  of  a 
poll  quoted  in  Leo  Rosten’s  recent  reply 


“The  problems  of  private  enterprise  concluded  his  address.  Ordinarily 

in  a  democracy  today  cannot  be  set-  fbis  could  not  have  happened,  but  the 
.  -  .  .  .  _ »_ _  _ 1 


“Louis  AND  Max  Levand, 
"Publishers,  ‘The  Wichita  Beacon.’  ’ 

Ickai'  Answer 


tied  by  the  scheming  of  lawyers  over-  length  of  today  s  message  accounted 
trading  their  ideals  for  the  sake  of  fbe  unusual  situation, 
immediate  fees,  nor  by  drives  through  ■ 

certain  kept  newspapers  and  kept  REDEEMS  GOLD  BONDS 

commentators  and  every  other  method  rm.  .  .  . 


book  “The  Washington  Correspond-  ^ary  Ickes  answered  that  he  had 
ent.”  “made  no  general  indictment  of  news- 


In  replying  to  this  telegram  Secre-  ^oise-making  to  blame  on  this  or  Pitt  Publishing  Company,  pub- 


j  1  •  j-  t  *  t  Isw  the  results  of  a  fundamental  Rshep  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-fele- 

kp  T.v.nH  telem-am  stated-  made  no  genera  indictment  of  news-  unwillingness  of  certain  outmoded  faph  has  elected  to  redeem  and  call 

■^e  Levand  telegram  stateiL  papers.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  .  ^  private  enterorise  to  olav  redemption  on  Feb.  1  all  its  out- 

In  your  radio  addr^s  of  Thursday  many  of  them  to  do  such  a  thing.  If  I  the  democratic  game”  ^  ^  standing  first  mortgage  6%  serial  gold 

night  you  urged  that  business  c^  off  indicted  any  newspapers  in  my  speech  j  t  t  a  bonds,  due  Aug.  1,  1938.  On  Feb.  1, 


m  your  rauio  auu.«:.  U.  many  oi  tnem  to  Oo  SUCH  a  uung.  it  1  the  democratic  game”  standing  first  mortgage  6%  serial  gold 

night  you  urged  that  business  c^  off  indicted  any  newspapers  in  my  speech  j  t  t  j  bonds,  due  Aug.  1,  1938.  On  Feb.  1 

newspapers  and  commentators.’  These  it  ^as  only  such  as  my  indictment  Max  and  Louis  levand  are  asso-  next  all  the  said  first  mortgage  bonds 

expressions,  in  my  belief,  are  a  gen-  fitted.  Generally  speaking,  as  it  is  mated  with  another  brother,  John,  on  bg^ome  due  and  payable  at  the 

eral  indictment  of  the  entire  newspa-  unfortunately  true  that  the  fairness  Beacon.  Max  M.  is  president  and  Union  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh, 
per  profession  and  eminently  unfair  to  q{  newspapers  is  a  matter  on  which  general  manager  of  the  ^blishing  After  that  date  all  the  said  bonds  will 

those  newspapers  in  which  was  there  are  sincere  personal  differences  company;  Louis  is  publisher;  and  geagg  to  bear  interest  and  all  cou- 

printed  all  the  news,  regardless  of  gf  opinion,  I  think  that  we  may  best  is  circulation  manager.  pons  maturing  subsequent  to  said 

political  policy.  If  you  have  ^specific  look  to  qualified  newspapermen  them-  B«gan  Carcari  at  Newsboys  date  shall  be  void  and  after  the  re¬ 

evidence  of  kept  newspapers  let  us  selves  for  the  best  evidence  on  the  Louis  Levand  began  his  newspaper  demption  date  all  such  bonds  shall 
have  their  names  and  clear  the  others  subject.”  career  as  a  newsboy  in  Cincinnati  sell-  longer  be  deemed  to  be  outstand- 


printed  all  the  news,  regardless  of  gf  opinion,  I  think  that  we  may  best  is  circulation  manager, 

political  policy.  If  you  have  ^specific  look  to  qualified  newspapermen  them-  Bagan  Careers  as  Newsboys 

evidence  of  kept  newspapers  let  us  selves  for  the  best  evidence  on  the  Louis  Levand  began  his  newspi 


have  their  names  and  clear  the  others  subject.” 
of  suspicion.  Mr.  Ic 

Other  Criticism  from  the 


Mr.  Ickes  continued  with  material  ing  the  Enquirer  at  the  age  of  six.  i^g  and  shall  cease  to  be  entitled  to 
from  the  book,  "The  Washington  Cor-  While  still  a  young  boy  his  family  fR®  benefit  of  the  said  trust  inden- 


coUf  From  yourself  and  from  Postmaster  respondent,”  by  Leo  C.  Rosten,  which  moved  to  Denver  where  the  other  two  fnre,  except  to  receive  payment  from 
R”*  General  Farley  and  other  members  of  offered  material  obtained  from  “100  boys  received  their  early  training  as  the  moneys  reserved  therefor  in  the 

pre  the  President’s  official  family  has  come  well-known  Washington  correspond-  newsboys.  Louis  sold  papers  for  the  hands  of  the  trustee,  the  Union  Na- 

criticism  of  newspapers  for  their  fail-  ents  of  unchallengeable  integrity.”  Denver  Post  and  work^  himself  into  t*onal  Bank  of  Pittsburgh, 

wcrl*'  urg  Jo  carry  speeches  and  news  of  the  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  quoted  the  organization  of  Harry  Tammen  ■ 

Administration.  book:  and  F.  G.  Bonfils  where  he  remained  AP  BOARD  MEETING 

?  <3  "May  we  point  out  that  you  could  “86%  of  the  correspondents  believe  for  26  years.  Max  started  with  the  regular  Januarv  meeting  f 

0  ta  help  that  matter  materially  yourselves  that  ‘comparatively  few  papers  give  Denver  Republican  and  later  switched  Associated  Press  board  of  direc- 
ovj  if  you  would  furnish  the  newspapers  significant  accounts  of  our  basic  eco-  to  the  Post  where  he  also  rose  to  11  in  the  New 

isin^  with  advance  copies  of  your  speeches  nomic  conflicts’  while  11%  believe  that  prominence.  York  offices.  Scheduled  business  in- 

>t  »  for  release  at  the  time  of  the  broad-  the  papers  do  give  such  accounts.  80%  Louis  became  a  confidential  asso-  gjgjjgg  consideration  of  applications 

■y  *  cast,  and  at  the  same  time  make  their  believe  that  ‘some  form  of  government  ciate  of  Bonfils  and  Tammen,  acting  membership  which  approxi- 

delivery  over  the  air  fit  in  with  pub-  regulation  over  big  business  has  be-  in  an  executive  capacity,  and  was  in-  mate  a  dozen  and  membership  prob- 

'ew  lication  hours?  You  could  time  your  come  imperative’  and  17%  do  not  strumental  in  building  up  that  news-  ^  ^ 


speeches  over  the  air  for  both  morn-  agree  that  such  regulation  is  neces-  paper  property.  Max  was  made  cir- 
iag  and  evening  newspapers.  sary.  48%  do  not  believe  that  ‘in  gen-  culation  manager  of  the  Denver  Post 

“Few  newspaper  publishers  care  to  eral  news  columns  are  equally  fair  to  when  he  was  20  years  old  and  was 
wote  the  required  space  to  publica-  big  business  and  labor’  and  43%  of  then  sent  to  the  Kansas  City  Post 
on  of  an  address  that  has  been  de-  the  correspondents  do  believe  that  where  he  was  made  general  manager 


“Few 
'"'n  devote 
tion  of 


paper  property.  Max  was  made  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Denver  Post 


livered,  no  matter  how  inadequately,  there  is  equal  fairness.  63%  believe 
over  the  air  to  the  public  many  hours  that  ‘the  publishers’  cry  of  freedom  of 
before  and  is,  in  a  sense,  stale  news  to  the  press  in  fighting  the  NRA  code 
a  large  percentage  of  their  readers,  was  a  ruse’  while  24%  disagree  with 


eral  news  columns  are  equally  fair  to  when  he  was  20  years  old  and  was  BUYS  OHIO  DAILY 
big  business  and  labor’  and  43%  of  then  sent  to  the  Kansas  City  Post  ^  g  Martin  of  Upper  Sanduskv 
the  correspondents  do  believe  that  where  he  was  made  general  manager  q  purchased  the  Wvandm  Pnh  ’ 
there  ie  equal  fairness.  63%  believe  pulling  that  Tantmen-Bonlils  cZ  puMisber,  of  the 

that  ‘the  publishers’  cry  of  freedom  of  property  out  of  the  red.  Sandusky  Daily  Union,  and  the  build- 


When  the  Kansas  City  Post  was  sold  ing  it  occupies,  from  Charles  H. 
e  Levands  bought  the  Casper  Lewis. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHET 


How  Dayton  Journal 
Handled  Price  Rise 


some  instances,  twice  as  long  to  reac 
it.  Thus,  the  new  make-up  has 
brought  an  additional  advertising  at*" 
tention  value  to  the  paper. 


No  Announcement  Made,  But  Paper  Went 
Streamline  and  Added  New  Features 
To  Give  Better  Product 


By  DWIGHT  YOUNG 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF,  DAYTON  JOURNAL 
AND  DAYTON  HERALD 


new  dress  appeared  Monday,  Jan.  3. 

Reader  response  was  immolate  and 
highly  favorable.  All  day  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  the  telephones  in 
the  Journal-Herald  building  were 
ringing,  bringing  congratulations  and 
enthusiastic  commendation.  As  this 
is  being  written  at  8  p.m.  Monday, 
the  telephone  calls  are  still  coming 
in.  To  them  has  been  added  a  large 
stack  of  letters  and  personal  notes 
that  arrived  in  today’s  mail. 

There  was  no  formal  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  price  increase.  So  far  as 
appeared  on  the  surface  the  only  no¬ 
tice  the  reader  had  was  the  ten-point  home  on  vacation  in  her  first  trip  i 
“Ten  Cents”  on  the  front  page  folio  Chicago  since 


CHICAGO  TRIB'S  BERLD 
MANAGER  RETURNS 

Sigrid  Schultz  Has  First 
Visit  Home  in  Four  Years 


Sigrid  Schultz,  chief  of  the  Chicag 
Tribune’s  bureau  in  Berlin,  German' 


THIS  IS  THE  STORY  of  how  two 
newspapers  in  Dayton,  O.,  met  the 
17%  increase  in  the  cost  of  print  pa¬ 
per,  together  with  other  mounting 
production  costs,  head  on. 

The  papers  are  the  Dayton  Journal 
and  Dayton  Herald,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  owned  by  the  Journal-Herald 


nal  and  the  Herald  began  their  deli¬ 
cate  undertaking  with  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  if  the  reader  was  to  be 
asked  three  cents  more  for  his  Sun¬ 
day  Journal,  he  was  entitled  to  at 
least  three  cents  more  of  real  ser¬ 
in  other  words,  that  the  Sun¬ 


day  Journal  must  be  worth  all  of  ten 


TODAYS  DAYTON 


JOURNAL 


California  Triumphs 
'  hi  Rose  Bowl  Game 


UivUo  f  X 


line  Sunday.  There  has  been  no  later 
announcement,  nor  will  there  be. 

Carriers  Told  Roosont  Why 

The  price  increase  announcement 
and  the  story  of  why  it  became  nec¬ 
essary  was  conveyed  to  readers  by 
our  carrier  salesmen.  In  a  series  of 
conferences,  arranged  by  Harry  H. 
Irish,  business  manager  and  director 
of  circulation,  every  one  of  these  more 
than  2,000  carrier-salesmen  was  care¬ 
fully  schooled  in  all  of  the  reasons 
for  the  price  increase  and  in  the  best 
methods  of  presenting  these  vital 
points  to  subscribers  who  might  de¬ 
mand  to  know  “why.”  They  not  only 
were  able  to  explain  why  production 
costs  had  mounted  so  high  and  to 
itemize  them,  but  they  were  also  well 
versed  in  all  of  the  improvements 
being  inaugurated. 

Now  as  to  the  improvements. 

The  Journal’s  new  dress  is  Book¬ 
man  throughout,  with  all  heads  set 
flush  to  the  left.  That  includes  the 
Sunday  edition.  The  Herald  head 
style  is  Cheltenham,  with  the  con¬ 
ventional  stepped  heads,  except  on 
the  society  and  woman’s  pages  where 
the  heads  are  Bookman,  flush  to  the 


1933,  has  been 
enjoying  a  bus¬ 
man’s  holiday. 
She  has  been 
playing  the  part 
of  inquiring  re¬ 
porter  to  learn 
what  interests 
Americans  most 
in  European  af¬ 
fairs.  In  an  in- 
t  e  r  V  i  e  w  this 
week,  she  said 
America’s  inter¬ 
est  in  Europe 


Sigrid  Schulh 


falls  into  the  following  order: 

(1)  What  of  the  Duke  and  Duche* 
of  Windsor?  (2)  What  is  the  ea- 
nomic  situation  of  Germany?  (3)  < 
Hitler  planning  to  get  married?  0 
Does  Germany  want  war?  (5)  Wh: 
will  be  the  fate  of  religion  in  Ge)  ’ 
many? 

Got  Resignation  Story 

Miss  Schultz  told  Editor  &  Publish  I 
how  she  obtained  confirmation  i  f 
Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht’s  resignatk  i 
from  the  Reichsbank  by  “interview 
ing”  him  at  a  reception.  Dr.  Schail 


admitted  to  the  Tribune  correspa, 
left.  That  is  the  only  point  of  simi-  dent  that  rumors  of  his  resignati:t] 
larity  between  the  two  papers.  were  true  in  offhand  answers  to  h 

All  of  the  old  conventional  logo-  direct  questions  in  the  presence  < 


Re-styled  front  page 
of  Dayton  (O.) 
Journal. 


Publishing  Company  of  which  Capt. 
Lewis  B.  Rock  is  publisher. 

When  the  print  paper  price  boost 
was  transformed  from  rumor  into  ac¬ 
tuality,  these  papers,  in  common 
with  a  majority  of  newspapers  all 
over  the  country,  found  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  increase  their  income  in 
order  to  meet  these  increased  costs. 

Following  a  series  of  staff  confer¬ 
ences,  it  was  agreed  that  advertising 
rates  should  not  be  increased  further 
at  this  time;  also  that  the  three- 
cents-per-copy  retail  price  of  the 
daily  newspapers  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed. 

Sunday  Price  Ritn  Approved 

There  were  left  only  two  alterna¬ 
tives,  one  was  to  slash  the  cost  of 
production  throughout,  with  an  in¬ 
evitable  and  conspicuous  lowering  of 
the  high  standard  of  editorial  excel¬ 
lence.  The  other  was  to  increase  the 
retail  price  of  the  Sunday  Journal 
from  seven  to  ten  cents  per  copy. 
The  latter  was  the  only  logical  course, 
and  it  was  courageously  adopted.  By 
agreement  between  the  publishers, 
the  opposition  Sunday  paper,  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  adopted  the  same 
program  and  the  ten-cent  Sunday 
price  became  effective  Jan.  2. 

That  briefly  is  the  story  of  what 
happened  and  why.  But,  it  is  only 
a  small  part  of  the  real  narrative  of 
how  it  was  done. 

First,  the  executives  of  the  Jour- 


cents  per  copy  if  subscribers  were  to 
accept  the  new  price  without  protest. 

Second,  it  was  decided  to  adopt 
and  put  into  effect  a  comprehensive 
program  of  improvements  on  both 
the  daily  Journal  and  the  daily  Her¬ 
ald  at  the  same  time. 

The  next  problem  was  to  determine 
the  precise  nature  of  these  improve¬ 
ments,  always  with  an  eye  to  keeping 


types  and  departmental  headings  on 
both  papers  have  been  tossed  into  the 
ash  can.  Instead,  a  smaller  and  more 
modern  unit,  without  having  any 
fixed  anchoring  point,  has  been 
adopted. 

N«w  "Spotlight"  Section 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  change 
was  the  enlargement  of  the  former 
Sunday  “Editorial”  section  of  eight 
pages  into  a  brand  new  “Spotlight” 
section  of  12  pages.  At  least  40%  of 
the  editorial  space  in  this  section  is 
local  art.  The  first  page  is  a  full 
eight  columns  of  local  pictures,  which 
usually  will  be  devoted  to  a  smash¬ 
ing  treatment  of  some  unusually  in¬ 
teresting  local  subject.  The  back 
page  is  the  Associated  Press  “Picture 
Show.”  Opposite  the  editorial  page 
on  page  three  is  the  “Spotlight”  page. 


two  other  guests.  She  was  careh 
to  word  her  story  to  indicate  he  ha 
tendered  his  resignation,  althoug  \ 
Nazi  officials  denied  that  he  had  x 
signed.  I 

“The  next  day,  when  other  report 
ers  questioned  Dr.  Schacht’s  aides  i 
an  effort  to  confirm  my  story,”  i 
said,  “they  were  told  he  hi 
been  ‘attacked  by  a  strong,  vi| 
woman’.” 

The  telephone  is  proving  to  be 
reliable  means  of  overcoming  cens«!l 
ship  in  getting  news  out  of  Germail 
she  said,  although  Nazi  officials  ktJ 
a  constant  check  on  telephoned  df 
patches,  holding  correspondents 
countable  for  information  they  dej 
incorrect. 


them,  along  with  the  print  paper  and  featuring  the  writings  of  five  popu- 
other  production  costs,  safely  within 
the  limits  of  the  estimated  increased 


revenue. 

We  were  not  long  in  reaching  a  de¬ 
cision.  The  improvements  were  to 
run  along  two  lines  that  seemed  to 
us  to  synchronize  perfectly.  One  was 
completely  to  re-style  both  dailies  as 
well  as  the  Sunday  paper.  The  other 
v/as  to  add  several  new  features  and 
departments. 

A  survey  of  the  field  led  to  the 
proffer  of  the  job  of  restyling  to  Gil¬ 
bert  P.  Farrar,  whose  work  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Des  Moines  Trib¬ 
une,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
other  newspapers,  had  impressed  our 
executive  board  with  his  ability  and 
resourcefulness. 

The  last  three  weeks  of  December 
Mr.  Farrar  spent  in  our  plant,  helping 
plan  this  major  improvement.  The 
first  issue  of  the  re -styled  papers  was 
the  daily  Journal  of  Jan.  1,  followed 
the  next  day  by  the  Sunday  Journal. 
The  first  issue  of  the  Herald  in  its 


lar  columnists  and  the  pick  of  the 
day’s  pictures,  attractively  displayed. 
An  extra  page  was  added  to  the 
theater  department,  making  three  in 
all.  Radio  occupies  a  full  page. 

One  of  the  most  popular  innova¬ 
tions  on  the  Journal  is  the  “Preview 
of  the  News,”  a  summary  of  all  im¬ 
portant  stories  with  their  page  desig¬ 
nations,  which  appears  as  a  “Must,” 
flush  at  the  top  of  the  first  column 
every  morning.  For  make-up  pur¬ 
poses.  this  reduces  the  front  page  of 
the  Journal  to  seven  columns.  Fully 
90%  of  the  reader  comment  so  far 
received  has  stressed  this  feature. 

So  impressive  were  the  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  Sunday  Journal,  and  so 
much  more  attractive  and  readable 
were  the  new  type  faces,  that  the 
three  cents  price  increase  instantly 
became  a  matter  of  secondary  con- 


AP  HEARING  CHANGEfl 

The  hearing  of  charges  of  violat^ 
the  Wagner  Act  filed  by  the  Coi 
mercial  Telegraphers  Union  agait 
the  Associated  Press  which  has  Ixl 
in  progress  in  New  York  City  sill 
Dec.  6  before  a  National  Labor  Relf 
tions  Board  trial  examiner, 
transferred  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  U 
week  to  take  testimony  of  AP  ei 
ployes  there.  W.  J.  McCambrid 
assistant  general  manager  in  chat 
of  traffic  for  the  AP,  who  attencf 
the  New  York  hearings,  stated  it' 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  16  differc] 
cities. 


RATES  UP  !N  LINCOLN  J 

Retail  advertising  rates  on  tit 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  and  Nebra** 
State  Journal  were  advanced  Wt 
Jan.  1  in  keeping  with  the  rising  pr4 
duction  costs.  The  subscription  r<if 
advanced  a  like  amount.  'Theatre  It 


sideration  among  readers.  Some  sub¬ 
scribers  reported  that  they  not  only 
enjoyed  reading  the  paper  more  than  rates  were  jumped  10%  last  Septefh 
ever,  but  that  it  was  taking  them,  in  ber.  I 
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3  War  Correspondents  Die 
As  Shell  Hits  Their  Car 

A.Pw  Reuters  and  News-Week  Men  Killed  in 
Caudete,  Spain,  on  Way  to  Front  .  .  . 

London  Times  Man  Wounded 


the  scene  of  tragedy  to  for-  Associated  Press  wires  were  si 
cign  correspondents  shifted  sud-  for  two  minutes  during  the  mass, 
denly  Dec.  31  from  besieged  China  to  Colonel  Garnica  and  Colonel 


*  Neil  was  especially  attached  to 

Kl  ^11 TR  Sheepshanks,  with  whom  he  had 

served  in  Ethiopia,  and  they  al- 
ways  went  to  the  front  together. 

I  1*  Although  every  effort  was  made  to 

*  prevent  his  learning  of  Sheepshanks’s 

death,  Neil  somehow  heard  of  it  in 

«rs-Week  Men  Killed  in 

A/rrv  In  Prnrit  visited  his  bedside  Jan.  1,  Neil  re- 

fvay  lO  X  roni  •  •  •  vealed  his  depression  and  semi-de- 

/ounded  lirious  suffering  when  he  said: 

"They  are  burying  poor  Dick  here 
tomorrow  and  I’m  afraid  I  can’t  go 
Associated  Press  wires  were  silent  to  the  funeral.  ’They  keep  me  here 


r  two  minutes  during  the  mass.  on  my  back,  and  I'm  getting  so  sick 
Colonel  Garnica  and  Colonel  Ga-  I  soon  may  be  unable  to  write  a  story 
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Caudete,  three 
miles  behind  the 
Rebel  lines  in 


pondents, 
ing  three. 


Neil  managed  to  smile  as  he  said: 
“So  long  until  tomorrow.  I  wish 


Son  of  AP  Telegrapher 

Neil,  who  was  37,  began  his  jour- 


Edward  J.  Neil,  Jr. 


war  -  scarred  zapo,  representing  General  Franco,  or  do  anything,  but  old  Philby  has 
Spain  where  in  Rebel  commander,  walked  with  about  told  everything  there  is  to  tell  by 
Caudete,  three  a  dozen  foreign  newspapermen  and  now,  haven’t  you?  Tell  my  office  I’m 
miles  behind  the  Nationalist  press  officers  in  the  cor-  going  to  Paris  as  soon  as  I  can  and  I 
Rebel  lines  in  tege  behind  the  hearses.  A  military  will  soon  be  all  right  again.” 
the  Teruel  sec-  band  followed  the  mourners  as  far  Neil  managed  to  smile  as  he  said: 

tor,  a  .75  milli-  as  the  edge  of  the  city.  ,  ...  .  t  v. 

meter  shell  ex-  Officials  of  the  American  and  .  ^o  long  until  tomorrow.  I  wish 

ploded  against  British  Embassies  waited  at  Hendaye,  j  ®  j 

a  parked  auto-  on  the  French  side  of  the  interna-  ^ 

mobile  occupied  tional  bridge,  to  receive  the  bodies  of 

by  four  corres-  the  correspondents.  Son  of  AP  Telegrapher 

pondents,  kill-  Two  days  before  Neil  was  mor-  Neil,  who  was  37,  began  his  jour- 
ing  three.  tally  wounded,  he  had  cabled  what  nalism  career  with  the  Associated 

:  Edward  J.  Neil  Jr.  'The  dead  were  ^as  to  be  his  last  story,  telling  of  Press  in  Boston,  where  his  father 

Duche*  *  '  Edward  J.  Neil,  successful  defense  of  the  Teruel  was  a  telegrapher.  With  the  excep- 

he  eel  ^  Associated  Press;  Bradish  Gail-  Seminary  by  a  garrison  of  be-  tion  of  a  short  period  when  he  took 

(3)  i#  Johnson,  News-Week  and  Spur  leaguered  insurgents.  baseball  scores  on  the  Lawrence 

^■7  magazines,  and  E.  R.  S.  Sheepshanks, 

5)  "Wh’ '  Reuters,  British  news  agency.  Harry  - 

SCRANTON  deans,  over  80,  STILL  ON  lOB  DAILY 

The  correspondents  were  on  their 
^  j  way  to  the  front  to  observe  the  latest 

UBLISE  J  phase  of  the  battle  for  Teruel.  The 

ition  ( ^  automobile  stopped  in  the  village  of 
signati:  ^  Caudete  to  await  the  arrival  of  a 
tervie'  second  car,  bearing  more  corres- 
Schatl  pondents,  which  had  lagged  behind, 
rrespa  "phe  men  were  bundled  together 
signatL'l  trying  to  keep  warm.  They  were 
•s  to  h  talking  and  smoking  as  a  shell  ex- 
tsence  <  ploded  near  the  radiator  riddling 
5  careh  gar  and  its  occupants  with 

e  he  hi  shrapnel. 

althouil  Brifon  Aids  Comrodos 

had  M  I  Philby^  wounded  and  shocked  by 
j  the  detonation,  climbed  out  of  the 
r  car  to  get  first  aid.  When  he  re- 

5  aides  i  |  turned  with  assistance,  Spanish  in- 
^  '  surgent  press  officers  were  removing 
I'®  “  the  men  from  the  riddled  automobile 

mg,  w  while  shells  continued  to  fall. 

Johnson  was  dead,  his  side  torn  by 
;  to  be  shrapnel.  Sheepshanks  was  still 
ig  censr.  breathing  when  he  was  removed  on 
Germai  a  stretcher  to  the  field  hospital  at 

Santa  Eulalia,  near  Montreal.  He  E.  Tracy  Sweet  (left),  editor,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian,  and  Edward  J.  Lynett,  Sr., 
toned  d  never  regained  consciousness  and  publisher,  Scranton  Times. 

‘dents  »i  I  died  a  short  time  later  on  a  hospital 

^  ,  ,,  •  SHARING  THE  HONORS  of  being  the  part  of  its  sole  owner,  the  paper 

eil  was  COTscious  when  co-deans  of  the  newswriters  of  slowly  moved  ahead  to  its  present 

^  aken  from  the  car  Despite  a  frac-  gcranton.  Pa.,  and  two  of  the  oldest  strong  position. 


E.  Tracy  Sweet  (left),  editor,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Scrantonian,  and  Edward  J.  Lynett,  Sr., 
publisher,  Scranton  Times. 


Weil  was  fully  conscious  when 
taken  from  the  car.  Despite  a  frac- 


lNGEI 

)f  violat 


I  tured  leg  and  34  other  wounds  in  his  newspaper  executives  in  the 

legs  and  abdomen  his  first  complamt  ^  g  ^  Edwa^rd  J.  Lynett,  Sr.,  80-year- 


During  his  42  years  as  proprietor, 
Mr.  Lynett  has  trained  a  big  staff  of 


the  Dv  \  ^  n  publisher  of  the  Scranton  Times,  employ^  who  hold  him  in  Srlv 

asa  to  a  Saragossa  Red  Cross  g  ^  g^^^  84  SJem  M^nv  have  a  unified  fo^  the 

rhas  b  f  r®'  scrantonian,  are  still  daily  visitors  to  Times  TwenW  fiv^  ^ar  ^lub^  and 

‘^CUy  their  offices,  on  opposite  sides  of  S  othlrThlL  tn  ^ 


prj  fragmentrrtl^e  ^  opposite  sides  of  still  others  ho^  to. 

m  ^  “^Sments  oi  tne  sn^i  were  re  Spruce  Street.  Between  them  they 


Poli_  1  ^  f  opruce  oireei.  oeiween  uiem  uiey 

d  1  1  u,  he  s^ered  from  ^ave  given  more  than  a  century’s  ser- 

n  r  k  f?.  additional  trans-  the  journalism  of  that  city. 

,  U.  '.'•.‘illusions  were  necessary.  At  first  Neil  ~  tt  c 


Mr.  Sweet,  a  native  of  Le  Raysville, 
Bradford  County,  Pa.,  spent  most  of 
his  early  life  in  Montrose.  Here  he  en¬ 
tered  newspaper  work  as  a  printer’s 


'f  AP  ei  were  necessary.  At  nrst  weii  perhaps  nowhere  in  the  U.  S.  are  his  early  life  in  Montrose.  Here  he  en- 

^o^hrid!  reported  out  distin-  ‘ered  newspaper  work  as  a  printer’s 

.  Ph2  '"“t*  R^ogrene  developed  m  devil  on  the  Montrose  Republican,  a 

n  leg  Jan.  2.  He  died  at  12. 15  working  across  the  street  weekly.  He  went  to  Scranton  several 

Jaoqum  Borrero  who  another.  Although  their  ca-  years  later  to  join  the  old  Truth,  then 

^  »dmin-  paralleled  each  other  for  accepted  the  editorship  of  a  humor 

16  dilt  istered  extreme  unction.  5q  ygj^j.g  weekly.  The  Cricket.  Before  joining 

France  Sondt  Wrooth*  and  although  between  them  they  have  ^^e  Scrantonian  in  1913  he  served  with 

Funeral  services  for  the  three  cor-  worked  on  practically  every  paper  the  Scranton  Tribune  as  telegraph  edi- 

r«^T  M  F®spoadents  were  held  in  the  beauti-  published  in  Scranton  during  that  J®*"’  and  for  three  years  was  its  editor- 

decorated  La  Seo  Cathedral  in  time,  they  have  never  been  members  in-chief.  He  became  editor  of  the 
tes  on  aragossa.  Six  huge  wreaths  from  of  the  same  staff.  Scrantonian  in  1918.  following  the 

d  NebrwlGeneralissimo  Franco,  General  Mos-  In  1895  Mr.  Lynett  came  into  posses-  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Little,  Sr.,  its 

vanced  Wtardo,  Colonel  Garnica,  Military  Gov-  sion  of  a  struggling  newspaper  prop-  founder. 

e  rising  pr.^rnor  of  Saragossa,  the  Saragossa  erty,  the  Evening  Times.  Buffeted  by  Mr.  Sweet  is  the  author  of  several 

cription  repress  Association,  and  fellow-corres-  strong  competition,  it  had  about  3,000  plays  and  hundreds  of  poems.  For 

■Theatre  Ipondents  covered  the  three  motor  circulation  and  was  looked  upon  at  many  years  he  contributed  a  column 

last  Septeihearses  which  carried  the  bodies  to  the  time  as  a  very  weak  investment,  of  homey  philosophy  to  the  New  York 

Irun,  on  the  French  frontier.  All  By  dint  of  unusual  perseverance  on  American. 


tes  on  t 
d  Nebra* 


Scrantonian  in  1918.  following  the 
death  of  Mr.  Richard  Little,  Sr.,  its 


(Mass.)  Sun  at  the  age  of  10  he  never 
worked  elsewhere.  During  his  ca¬ 
reer  his  specialty  was  sports,  winning 
honorable  mention  for  a  Pulitzer  prize 
for  his  account  of  a  ride  in  1932  over 
the  bobsled  run  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
He  also  did  general  reporting  and 
war  correspondence  in  Ethiopia  as 
well  as  in  Spain. 

Soon  after  Neil  was  assigned  to 
cover  the  Spanish  civil  war  he  con¬ 
fessed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend:  — 

“One  nice  thing  these  wars  do 
teach  you — when  your  number  comes 
up,  you  grin,  shrug  and  make  the 
best  of  it.  No  one  has  time  to  listen 
to  a  bleat.” 

In  the  Italo-Ethiopian  War  he  suf¬ 
fered  a  leg  injury  in  a  plane  crash, 

, became  lost  in  the  front  lines  during 
the  assault  on  Amba  Aradam  and 
was  bedridden  for  weeks  from  a  chest 
hemorrhage  caused  by  overexertion 
in  high  altitudes. 

Before  leaving  Ethiopia  he  was 
decorated  by  Marshal  Pietro  Badoglio 
and  was  named  a  commendatore.  He 
was  with  Italian  troops  that  rescued 
the  beleaguered  U.  S.  Legation  at 
Addis  Ababa. 

Body  to  U.  S.  for  Burial 
He  was  educated  at  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  Bowdoin 
College.  He  left  college  after  three 
years  to  take  a  job  in  the  Boston  AP 
bureau  running  the  telephone 
switchboard  nights,  soon  worked  into 
an  editor’s  position  and  in  1925  was 
made  night  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
office. 

His  first  actual  reporting  for  AP 
was  in  1926  when  he  heliied  Alan 
Gould,  sports  editor,  cover  a  mara¬ 
thon  in  Baltimore.  Gould  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  ability  and  personality 
that  he  had  him  transferred  to  the 
New  York  sports  department. 

He  was  married  and  had  one  son, 
born  in  1935.  His  body  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  U.  S.  for  burial. 

Sheepshanks  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge  and  was  known  as  a 
keen  sportsman,  having  captained 
Eton’s  cricket  eleven  and  later  a 
Yorkshire  team.  He  was  unmar¬ 
ried. 

Johnson,  who  was  only  23,  was  the 
son  of  Bradish  G.  Johnson  and  the 
former  Emma  M.  Grima  of  5  Square 
Lamartine,  Paris.  His  grandfather, 
for  whom  he  was  named,  was  one  of 
the  largest  real  estate  owners  in  New 
York  City  and  a  noted  financier. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard.  He  had  previously  worked 
on  the  Paris  (France)  Herald. 

CHALLENGES  PAGANISM 

The  Illinois  States  Register,  at 
Springfield,  devoted  its  entire  first 
page,  Dec.  31  to  what  V.  Y.  Dallman, 
editor-in-chief,  calls  “an  inter-de¬ 
nominational  program  of  progress 
combining  things  physical,  moral  and 
spiritual.  “The  front  page  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  four-column  composite 
cut  of  the  city’s  churches,  and  arti- 
i  cles  by  a  rabbi.  Catholic  priest,  Pro¬ 
testant  minister,  Negro  minister, 
president  of  the  Council  of  Churches 
and  an  editorial  entitled,  “Spring- 
field  Welcomes  New  Year  With  Chal¬ 
lenge  to  Paganism.”  The  writers  dis¬ 
cuss  the  city’s  opportunities  and  fu¬ 
ture  progress. 

■ 

NEW  MOVIE  CONTEST 

“Paging  the  Movie  Stars”  is  the 
‘  name  of  a  new  contest  sponsored  by 
‘  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  which  $5,0()0 
’  in  cash  prizes  is  offered.  Each  week 
day,  the  Tribune  is  publishing  the 
1  scrambled  name  of  a  movie  star. 
■  Readers  entering  the  contest  are  re- 
1  quired  to  re-arrange  the  letters  and 
;  name  the  star  in  each  of  36  pictures 
in  the  series. 
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CNPA  Convention 
to  Mark  Group's 
50th  Anniversary 

“Selling  Newspapers"  Is 
Topic  oi  Session  at 
Riverside,  Cal..  Jon.  21-23 

Los  Angeles.  Jan.  3 — Fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  observed  at  the 
association's  annual  convention  at 
Riverside.  Cal..  Jan.  21  to  23.  inclusive. 

Every  possible  approach  to  the 
topic.  "Selling  Newspapers,”  has  been 
covered  in  the  program  for  the  three- 
day  session  which  will  open  with  an 
.Awards  Luncheon  Friday  at  the  Riv¬ 
erside  Mission  Inn,  with  President 
George  Morell,  Peninsula  Newspa¬ 
pers,  presiding,  and  Harry  Ham¬ 
mond,  publisher.  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise,  delivering  the  welcoming 
remarks.  Gov.  Frank  F.  Merriam  of 
California  will  be  the  guest  of  honor. 

Immediately  following  the  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  of  the  combined  dai¬ 
lies  and  weeklies  divisions  members 
will  hear  committee  reports,  including 
status  of  a  plan  for  motion  picture 
promotion,  a  proposed  highway  safety 
campaign,  and  the  suggestion  of  affil¬ 
iation  with  the  N.  E.  A.  Employe  re¬ 
lations,  publisher  cooperation  as  the 
key  to  increased  business,  and  the 
election  of  officers  for  1938  are  also 
.scheduled  for  this  session. 

RoBRd-Table  Conferences 
Saturday’s  sessions  will  be  devoted 
to  round-table  departmental  with 
William  S.  Kellogg,  Glendale  News- 
Press,  presiding  over  the  dailies  divi¬ 
sion,  and  Roy  Brown,  Sanger  Herald, 
over  the  weeklies  division.  Topics 
will  include  selling  newspapers  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  subscribers,  communities, 
eye  -  conscious  readers,  legislators, 
through  radio  stations,  to  employes, 
and  similar  subjects. 

Following  are  the  program  high¬ 
lights  for  the  CNPA  convention: 

Friday,  Jan.  21 

Awards  Luncheon,  noon:  XewspafKT  Awards. 
Trefl  Rolens,  South  Pasadena  Foathill  Re^'ieiv. 

Combined  general  session.  Dailies  and  Week¬ 
lies,  2  p.m. — Committee  Reports:  “Affiliation 
with  N.E.A,’*  Roy  Brown,  Sanger  Herald; 
“Publisher  Cooperation*^The  Key  to  Increased 
Business,**  P.  E.  Ritcha.  adverti.^ng  manager, 
Alhambra  Post-AdzHycate,  and  president,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers*  As¬ 
sociation.  Nominations  Committee,  Maitland 
Henry,  Livermore  Herald.  Election  of  Of- 
licers  for  193R. 

Family  and  Past  Presidents’  Dinner,  7 
p.m.,  George  Morell,  presiding.  Introduction 
.»f  i»ast  presidents  and  president-elect.  Pres¬ 
entation  to  George  Morell  by  Maitland  Henry. 
“Is  Collective  Bargaining  a  5^lution  to  Our 
I..abor  Relation  l*rohlems?**,  AI  R<)th,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Waterfront  Employer.-.  AsscKiiation  ot 
the  Pacific  Coast,  past  president  Rotary  Inter¬ 
national,  and  president  of  the  San  Jose  .Mrr- 
i'Hfy-HeraLd. 

Soturday,  Jan.  22 

I'nit  President's  Breakfa>t,  7:30  a.m 
Depa-tmental  Round  Tables  9:.30  to  11:43 
am. 

Dai’.ie«,  William  S.  Kellogg,  Glendale  Xeu’S- 
Press.  Chairman  Dailies  Division,  pre.siding. 
“Selling  Newspapers  in  the  Daily  Field,’*  10- 
tniffute  talks  followed  by  discussion. 

-!o  our  Clas-ified  Adverti*iers,’'  K.  R. 
I.*»vett.  Palo  Alto  Titne.^; 

•< — to  our  Merchants:  L<»cal  Display  Adver¬ 
tising.”  H.  C.  Burkheimer.  .\1hamhra  Post- 
Aflv»>cate; 

“ — Newspaper  Insurance  to  Ourselves,” 
Then.  M.  Marois.  Sapa  Register; 

** — to  our  Subscribers:  Circulation,”  Phil 
Knr.x,  Oakland  Tribune; 

“  -to  our  Communities:  Pnimoiioii,”  t  iraham 
Dean.  Salinas  Index-Journal ; 

our  General  Account>:  National  Ad¬ 
vertising,’*  Fk.n  H.  0*Kane,  Eureka  Hum- 
holdtStandard : 

** — to  frtjr  Rural  Reader.s,**  H.  E.  Thomas, 
Marys:ille  Appeal-Democrat ; 

“ — to  :ur  Readers:  New«»  Treatment,**  John 


"SERIOUS"  NEWSPRINT  DROP  WORRIES  PREMIERS 

TORONTO,  Jan.  5 — Premier  Hepburn  announced  tonight  he  would  im¬ 
mediately  arrange  a  conference  with  the  Quebec  Government  to  con¬ 
sider  the  “serious  newsprint  situation”  with  which  Ontario  and  Quebec  are 
confronted  as  a  direct  result,  he  said,  of  business  recession  in  the  United 
States.  The  announcement  followed  a  long  conference  between  Mr.  Hepburn 
and  Peter  Heenan,  Ontario  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  Ontario  paper  companies.  Charles  Vining  and  J.  L.  Ralston,  who 
lecently  conferred  with  Premier  Duplessis  of  Quebec.  After  the  confer¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Hepburn  said:  “We  want  the  mills  to  keep  open,  and  we  want  to 
provide  gainful  employment  for  men  as  a  result  of  their  operation.  This 
business  recession  in  the  States  came  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.”  Mr.  Hepburn 
scouted  reports  the  meeting  considered  the  feasibility  of  curtailing  news¬ 
print  production  by  30%. 

■ 

PROPOSES  STATE  RADIO  COMMISSION  IN  MASS. 

(By  telegraph  to  Kditor  &  Pvblishek) 

BOSTON,  Jan.  5 — Representative  Phillip  G.  Bowker  of  Massachusetts  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  into  the  Legislature  which  would  set  up  a  three  member 
state  radio  commission  to  issue  licenses,  make  rules  and  regulations  for  radio 
stations  within  this  commonwealth  and  to  “safeguard  public  morals  by  elim¬ 
inating  obscene  and  defamatory  utterances  from  radio  speeches  or  state¬ 
ments.”  All  stations  would  be  required  to  keep  transcripts  of  every  speech 
or  statement  uttered  over  their  respective  airways  on  file  for  a  year  open  to 
public  inspection.  The  law  is  not  intended  to  infringe  on  rights  of  the  free 
speech  according  to  its  sponsor. 

■ 

"BIG  THREE"  OF  CIGARETTES  IN  DAILIES 

RETURN  OF  LUCKY  STRIKE  cigarette  to  the  advertising  columns  of 
dailies  on  a  national  scale,  after  an  absence  of  months,  and  renewal 
of  Camel  and  Chesterfield  campaigns,  gave  a  lift  to  linage  this  week.  Adver¬ 
tising  men  were  expecting  a  campaign  of  some  sort  from  Old  Gold,  but 
P.  Lorillard  company,  with  customary  secrecy,  did  not  confirm  this  idea. 
Luckies,  again  using  something  like  1,500  dailies,  appeared  in  newspapers 
of  only  a  few  large  cities  during  the  latter  part  of  1937.  Both  Lucky  and 
Camel  copy  this  week  used  pictures  and  indorsements  of  tobacco  experts. 

a 

TESTS  IN  COLOR  FOR  HORMEL 

GEXDRGE  A.  HORMEL  &  CO.,  Austin,  Minn.,  is  placing  test  campaigns  in 
two  markets  on  Spam,  a  sandwich  spread,  D.  P.  Crane,  advertising 
manager,  said  this  week.  In  Minneapolis  four-color  pages  are  being  used, 
supplemented  by  1,000-line  space  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  papers,  and 
by  space  in  selected  rural  dailies  in  Minnesota.  Hormel  is  also  using  color 
rotogravure  in  Milwaukee,  with  frequent  small  insertions  in  selected 
Wisconsin  dailies. 


F.  r>.  Auf,  H'hitticr  .Wici; 

Weeklies,  Ruy  Brown,  Sanger  Herald,  pre¬ 
siding.  “Selling  Newspapers  in  the  Weekly 
Field.” 

“ — to  our  Communities:  Promotion,”  Corne¬ 
lius  de  Bakesy.  Fontana  Herald; 

“ — to  our  Small  Advertisers:  Classified.” 
Archie  Hicks.  Encinitas  Coast  Dispatch; 

“ — to  our  General  Readers:  News  Treat¬ 
ment,”  Adrien  McMullen,  Yuba  City  Suttcf 
Independent ; 

“ — to  our  Merchants:  Local  Display  Adver¬ 
tising.”  Vernon  McCann.  Auburn  Journal; 

“ — to  our  Susceptible  Readers:  Editorials 
and  Columns,”  Frank  Collins.  San  Marino 
Tribune; 

“ — to  oiir  (ieneral  Accounts:  National  Dis 
play  -Advertising.’*  Frank  Anderson.  Sansalito 
S'nvs ; 

“ — to  our  Kyc-Con.scious  Readers:  Pictures,” 
Kenneth  Brill,  Rosctille  Tribune-Register; 

“ — to  our  Required  Customers:  Legal  Ad¬ 
vertising.”  Harry  Lawson,  President  of  Los 
Angeles  Newspaper  Service  Bureau,  publisher. 
Eagle  Rock  Sentinel. 

Luncheon,  12:15  p.m.  George  Morell,  pre¬ 
siding.  RelHirts  of  Credentials  and  Resolu¬ 
tions  Committees.  Guest  Speaker.  Intro¬ 
duction  of  New  Members. 

Departmental  Roiiml  Tables.  2:15  to  5  p.m. 
Dailies: 

“ — Modern  TyiHigraiihy.”  Norman  Chamller. 
vice-president.  Los  .Ingeles  Times: 

“ — to  onr  Snsceiitible  Readers:  Editorial  an<l 
Feature  Columns,"  Charles  J.  Lilley,  Nai-rci- 
mento  Union: 

“ — to  Ourselves:  .Accounting  and  Cost  Find¬ 
ing,”  Bill  .Shea,  Cuher  City  Star-S’nes: 

“ — to  our  Debtors:  Collections."  \V.  Clittiir-l 
McDowell,  Turlock  Journal; 

“ — to  our  Legisl.ators.”  Paul  Leake,  U'ooil- 
land  Democrat; 

“ — through  our  Cooperatively  Owned  R.adio 
Stations.”  Percy  Whiteside,  Tulare  .■Idvancc- 
Register. 

Discussion  of  Dailies  L’nits — Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  —Southern  California,  George  Morell. 
John  Aue,  H.  G.  Spaulding; 

Report  of  Advertising  Department — .Allied 
Daily  Newspatiers.  Clark  AA^aite,  AV’ill  Sharkey ; 
“Newsprint,”  J.  H.  Crothers. 

AVeeklies : 

“ — to  our  Employes:  lailmr  Relations, ■’  Mar¬ 
ry  Silver,  ll'alniif  Creek  Courier; 


“ — to  our  Subscribers:  Circul-ttion,”  Earle 
Clemens,  Terra  Bella  News; 

“ — to  our  Legislators:  State  and  Federal 
Statutes,”  C.  P.  Button,  Tracy  Press; 

“ — to  our  Debtors:  Collections,”  A.  C. 
Peterson,  Laguna  Beach  South  Coast  Hews; 

” — to  Ourselves:  Accounting  and  Cost  Find¬ 
ing,”  Fred  Rolens.  South  Pasadena  Review; 

“ — to  our  Job  Buyers:  Commercial  Print¬ 
ing,”  George  Savage,  Independence  Inyo  In¬ 
dependent. 

“Newsprint,”  AVat  Clawson. 

Annual  Dinner  Dance,  7  p.m. 

George  Morell,  presiding. 

.Motion  picture  stars,  Harry  Crocker,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher,  Los  /Ingeles  Examiner,  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies. 

Sunday,  Jan.  23 

Meeting  of  new  executive  committee  ami  ail- 
vi<u»rv  boarfi' 


vi^iry  boanL 

Special  Exhibits 

Office  forms,  dailies  in  charge  <*f  H.  C'. 
Burkheimer,  Alhambra  Post-Advocate. 

Sjtecial  editions,  in  charge  of  Frank  Kits- 
paw.  Placentia  Courier, 

Bookr>  tlealing  with  Newspaper  Industry,  in 
charge  of  Neal  Van  Sooy,  Acusa  Herald. 

Cfimmercial  Printing,  in  charge  of  George 
Savage,  Inyo  In<lei)endent. 

■ 

FAA  ASKS  AD  CONTROL 

Washington,  Jan.  5 — The  Federal 
Alcohol  Administration  today  asked 
Congress,  in  its  annual  report,  to  pass 
legislation  including  brewers  in  the 
basic  permit  system  along  with  dis¬ 
tillers.  The  report,  submitted  by 
W.  S.  Alexander,  administrator,  urged 
increased  government  control  over 
liquor  advertising  and  additional  pro¬ 
tection  of  dry  states  surrounded  by 
wet  ones.  It  recommended  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  liquor  advertising  by  radio, 
in  magazines,  or  in  newspapers  car¬ 
rying  Sunday  date-lines. 


"Unafraid  of  1938" 
Says  McCormick, 
But  He's  Gloomy 

Tells  Tribune  Convention 
It  Will  be  like  De¬ 
pression  Alter  1929 

Chicago,  Jan.  5 — Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Chicago  Tribune  editor  and 
publisher,  in  an  address  here  last  night 
at  the  annual  advertising  department 
banquet,  predicted  1938  would  not  be 
a  “snap"  year,  but  like  the  depres¬ 
sion  years  after  1929.  More  than  300 
attended,  including  guests  from  other 
departments  of  the  newspaper.  The 
banquet  brought  to  a  close  the  two- 
day  advertising  convention  of  Tribune 
men. 

“We  are  not  afraid  of  1938,”  declared 
Col.  McCormick.  “We  have  a  group 
of  tried  veterans  of  other  depressions 
and  difficulties,  who  know  how  to 
guide  the  way,  and  as  their  assistants 
sturdy,  ambitious  men  anxious  to  earn 
their  laurels  in  their  first  fight.  What¬ 
ever  happens  to  other  people,  and 
God  knows  I  wish  them  well,  the  Trib¬ 
une  will  go  on.” 

Chesser  M.  Campbell,  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  introduced  Col. 
McCormick,  who  traced  the  90-year 
history  of  the  Tribune,  pointing  out 
many  of  the  years  have  been  troubled 
ones.  He  added,  however,  the  paper 
has  a  record  of  never  having  an  un¬ 
paid  bill  or  an  unmet  payroll. 

■ 

Says  New  Patman  Bill 
Might  Hit  Publishers  • 

Washington,  Jan.  5  —  George  C. 
Lucas,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Publishers  Association,  told  a 
House  subcommittee  today  that  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  new  Patman  Bill  to  pre¬ 
vent  manufacturers  from  selling  a: 
retail  if  competition  would  be  less¬ 
ened  thereby,  might  result  in  making 
illegal  the  present  methods  of  dis¬ 
tributing  periodicals  and  newspapers 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Lucas  said  that  a  retailer  migh 
appeal  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  under  this  clause  in  the  law  i 
some  of  his  customers  should  sub¬ 
scribe  direct  for  a  periodical  instead 
of  continuing  to  purchase  it  at  th( 
store  or  newsstand. 

■ 

HELD  IN  EDITOR'S  DEATH 

Mystery  surrounding  the  death  d 
Ralph  W.  Thompson,  Jr.,  31,  edito* 
of  Public  Safety,  publication  of  tb 
National  Safety  Council,  Chicago 
was  solved  Jan.  4  when  Harold  I- 
Patterson,  Jr.,  21,  a  clerk  employe! 
by  A.  C.  Nielsen  Company,  busines 
analysts,  surrendered  to  authoritie- 
He  told  of  meeting  Thompson  in  i 
Loop  tavern  New  Year’s  night  anJ 
how,  later,  he  struck  Thompson  in  i| 
scuffle  that  ensued  in  an  alley  waj. 
Patterson  is  being  held  pending  fur¬ 
ther  investigation. 

■ 

JUSTICE  CALLED  PRESS 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  PcBLisiiml 

Washington,  Jan.  6 — Justice  Georgf 
H.  Sutherland  announced  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Supreme  CouT 
Wednesday  at  one  of  the  rare  pres 
conferences  called  by  a  jurist  of  thf 
high  bench.  The  retiring  justice  per¬ 
sonally  called  the  conference  and  ex¬ 
plained  its  purpose,  first  assurim 
himself  that  his  letter  to  th  I 
President  had  reached  the  Whit  f 
House. 
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1"  ^  Cigar  “Kiss  Copy” 
Increases  Sales 

Adoption  of  "Shocker"  Theme  in  Ads 
Concentrated  in  Newspapers  Brings  Better 
Results  for  White  Owl  Brand  in  1937 
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A'  SHOCKER”  theme  in  cigar  advertis¬ 
ing — that  of  a  woman’s  reactions  to 
"smoker’s  breath” — has  been  respon¬ 
sible  in  great  measure  for  an  increased 
sale  of  Vintage  White  Owls  during  the 
past  12  months.  William  L.  Rubin, 
advertising  manager  of  the  General 


were  covered  by  advertising  copy  for 
15  weeks  in  the  spring,  followed  by  the 
same  run  in  the  fall. 

The  advertisements,  averaging  600 
oi  1000  lines,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  city  in  which  they  were  placed, 
appeared  in  131  newspapers,  with  a 


HOW'S  YOUR  BREATH  AT 


Smoker*'  test  thowt  that  WMte  Owls 
are  at  least  2S'(  easier  on  your  breath... 


WHITE  OW 


Sample  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Cigar  Co.'t 
"kiss-copy”  which  has 
been  attracting  the 
"young  cigar  smok¬ 
ers"  this  year. 
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Cigar  Co.,  which  manufactures  the 
brand,  declined,  however,  to  give  out 
any  figures  to  amplify  this  statement. 

White  Owls’  campaign  this  year  is 
exemplified  in  the  sample  advertise¬ 
ment  on  this  page.  Elach  advertise¬ 
ment  is  illustrated  with  a  similar  pic¬ 
ture  of  two  young  people  kissing,  and, 
in  a  smaller  cut,  a  research  chemist 
is  applying  the  “osmoscope”  test  to  a 
Vintage  White  Owl  cigar,  signifying  the 
scientific  research  which  supports  the 
statement  that  “Vintage  tobacco  is 
easier  on  your  breath.” 

The  J.  ’Valter  Thompson  agency, 
handling  the  account,  is  responsible 
for  this  “romance”  campaign,  Mr.  Ru¬ 
bin  said.  It  is  not  designed  to  be  a 
“clever”  ad  theme,  but  its  romantic 
appeal,  backed  up  by  factual  proof 
makes  it  an  effective  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

Smoker's  Breath  Theme 
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In  the  March-April  edition  of  the 
Long  Ash,  a  house  organ  issued  by  the 
General  Cigar  Co.,  the  new  “easier-on- 
your-breath”  campaign  was  announced 
to  the  sales  organization.  "This  is  the 
first  time,”  said  the  company,  “that 
cigar  smokers  will  be  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  judge  cigar  quality  on  the 
basis  of  proven  facts,  supported  by 
scientific  evidence.” 

An  eastern  research  organization, 
which  requested  that  its  name  be  with¬ 
held,  investigated  the  effects  of  smoke 
on  the  breath  from  ten  of  the  leading 
5c  brands  of  cigars,  smoked  in  a  nor- 
mal  Way  by  typical  cigar  smokers.  It 
>as  found  that  Vintage  White  Owls 
d  fewer  unoxidized  constituents  in 
‘ts  smoke;  furthermore,  these  unox- 
dized  constituents  had  a  direct  effect 
Pon  the  breath  of  smokers. 

Based  on  this  organization’s  findings 
at  Vintage  White  Owls  contain  less 
'f  the  substances  which  cause  un- 
easant  tobacco  breath,  the  company 
aunched  its  “Romance”  campaign  in 
arch  of  last  year.  Sixty-three  met¬ 
ropolitan  centers  all  over  the  U.  S. 


total  circulation  of  26.858.505.  Mr.  Ru¬ 
bin  reported  that  sports  pages  were 
preferred.  Although  there  are,  natur¬ 
ally,  exceptions  to  the  rule,  Mr.  Rubin 
declared,  “the  greatest  number  of  cigar 
smokers  can  be  reached  through  these 
pages,  because  they  are  read  by  the 
greatest  number  of  men  of  all  ages, 
in  every  walk  of  life,  who  smoke  cig¬ 
ars.” 

The  General  Cigar  Company  even 
before  this  campaign  had  veered  from 
the  beaten  path  of  cigar  advertising 
by  conducting  a  series  of  "Taste-test” 
surveys  at  outstanding  sports  events 
throughout  the  nation.  This  campaign 
ran  with  considerable  success  through 
1936,  reporting  the  percentage  of 
White  Owl  choices  among  the  specta¬ 
tors  and  participants. 
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Copy  placed  by  the  same  company  for 
Van  Dyke  32'i,  also  injecting  the  feminine 
appeal  into  cigar  advertising. 
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VINTAGEIDBACCOlSRAVOR 


The  "taste-test"  campaign  for  White  Owl 
which  ran  in  1936,  previewing  the  scientific 
tests  for  subsequent  romance  campaign. 

Professional  football  games,  spring 
training  camps  in  the  South,  six-day 
bikes  races,  championship  fights  and 
similar  large-attendance  events  were 
canvassed  by  research  workers  armed 
with  two  unnamed  cigars  and  a  bal¬ 
lot. 

Taste  Test  a  Forerunner 

The  subjects  of  the  tests  were  asked 
to  smoke  each  cigar  long  enough  to 
form  an  opinion  about  it,  and  then  fill 
out  the  ballot.  The  White  Owl  cigar 
was  marked  only  by  a  plain  unmarked 
band,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  com¬ 
peting  brand,  but  this  fact  was  not 
made  known  to  the  subjects.  Results 
of  the  survey,  showing  the  3-to-l 
choice  in  favor  of  Vintage  White  Owl 
over  its  competitor — a  leading  na¬ 
tional  seller — were  made  the  theme  of 
a  high-powered  campaign  for  Vintage 
White  Owl  during  193^  That  cam¬ 
paign  also  ran  in  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  was  the  leader  for 
the  scientific  tests  conducted  for  the 
“romance”  idea  adopted  for  1937. 

Simultaneously  with  the  “kiss  copy” 
in  the  White  Owl  campaign,  the  Van 
Dyck  5c  cigar — also  made  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Cigar  Company,  was  pushed  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  with 
a  series  of  ads  similar  to  the  one  shown 
in  these  columns.  Here  again  the 
company  injected  the  “feminine”  ap¬ 
peal  feeling  that  since  women  in¬ 
fluence  a  man’s  smoking  habits, 
they  too  should  be  considered  in  the 
choice  of  a  cigar.  Van  Dyck’s  32’s 
are  the  third  largest  5c  seller  in  the 
country. 

Up  to  1937,  when  “romance”  entered 
the  cigar  business,  ads  were  chiefly  di¬ 
rected  at  older  men  who  had  taken 
to  cigars  as  a  form  of  relaxation.  It 
was  found  that  younger  men,  and  new 
smokers,  were  loath  to  indulge  cigars 
because  of  the  offensive  effect  on  one’s 
breath,  and  for  other  reasons. 

Switches  to  Newspapers 

This  made  the  results  of  the  Os¬ 
moscope  tests  for  the  intensity  of  cigar 
odor  particularly  effective  if  applied  in 
advertisements  directed  to  the  younger 
generation.  According  to  reports  re¬ 
ceived  by  Mr.  Rubin’s  office,  the 
White  Owl  campaign  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  attracting  the  younger  geri- 
eration  to  taking  their  tobacco  in 
cigar  form.  “Injecting  the  feminine 
touch  into  cigar  advertisements  has 
resulted  in  making  more  women  cigar- 
minded  and  more  friendly  towards 
cigar  smoking,”  Mr.  Rubin  declared. 

Previous  to  the  trail-blazing  of  the 
General  Cigar  Co.  in  cigar  advertis¬ 
ing,  this  particular  form  of  smoking 
had  been  advertised  principally  in 
terms  of  tobacco  leaf  quality,  length 
of  ash,  quality  of  filler,  etc.  This  in 


itself  has  not  made  for  any  particular 
increase  in  cigar  advertising  linage  in 
recent  years. 

Mr.  Rubin,  however,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  increased  cigar  linage 
in  newspapers  was  chiefly  due  to  a 
general  switch  from  radio.  “While 
we  have  used  radio  successfully  in 
past  years,”  said  Mr.  Rubin,  ‘  the  news¬ 
paper  has  always  remained  the  back¬ 
bone  of  our  advertising.  Although 
we  are  not  using  radio  at  present,  it 
is  my  sincere  belief  that  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  radio  and  newspapers — appeal¬ 
ing  as  they  do  to  the  ear  and  eye  re¬ 
spectively — constitutes  a  really  effec¬ 
tive  advertising  hook-up.  Since  our 
budget  didn’t  permit  of  this,  we  elected 
to  concentrate  our  advertising  in  the 
newspapers.” 

■ 

FCC  SEES  FACSIMILE 
COMPETING  WITH  AMs. 

Comments  on  New  Field 
in  Report  to  Congress 

Washington,  Jan.  5. — The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  visual¬ 
izes  facsimile  broadcast  as  a  service 
supplementing  other  media,  compet¬ 
ing  more  with  the  morning  paper  than 
with  evening  editions. 

In  its  annual  report  to  Congress, 
FCC  comments: 

“The  most  popular  suggestion  is 
that  regular  broadcast  stations  be 
used  for  facsimile  service  between 
midnight  and  6  a.m.  to  supply  the 
citizen  with  a  complete  record  of  the 
latest  news  for  perusal  during  his 
breakfast.” 

Because  facsimile  can  be  transmitted 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  avail¬ 
able  low  frequency  bands,  midnight  to 
early  morning  use  may  be  made  of 
existing  broadcast  stations,  it  is 
pointed  out. 

“The  latest  news  flashes,  nxarket  re¬ 
ports,  weather  maps,  etc.,  can  be 
broadcast  hundreds  of  miles  and  auto¬ 
matically  recorded  in  the  home  ready 
for  the  rural  observer  or  the  residents 
of  small  communities.”  says  the  re¬ 
port. 

But  the  innovation  is  not  without 
its  difficulties.  The  Commission 
states:  “The  principal  questions  are: 
What  will  be  the  public  reaction,  and 
will  the  cost  of  maintaining  this  new 
service  be  prohibitive?” 

PAPER  DROP  FEARED 

“The  contraction  in  production  of 
newsprint  which  is  indicated  for  1938 
seems  destined  to  have  fairly  serious 
and  widespread  collateral  effects  both 
on  account  of  the  labor  directly  em¬ 
ployed  and  through  important  supply 
industries  whose  operations  reflect 
newsprint  activity,”  the  Toronto 
Telegram  said  Dec.  20.  The  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  of  which  newsprint  is 
by  far  the  most  important  division  in 
Canada,  has  headed  the  lists  in  wage 
and  salary  distributions  since  1922. 
and  a  decline  in  newsprint  of  upwards 
of  15%  would  involve  loss  of  wages 
aggregating  several  millions  of  dollars, 
notwithstanding  the  generally  higher 
level  of  pay,  it  was  said. 

■ 

NUNN  STAYS  WITH  SNPA 

Gilmore  S.  Nunn,  who  as  general 
manager  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
labor  committee  for  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
will  remain  in  that  capacity  in  his 
present  connection  with  the  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Times,  according  to  a  recent 
bulletin  of  the  SNPA.  Mr  Nunn  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  Times  when 
the  Herald  was  sold  to  the  Lexington 
Leader.  His  position  keeps  him  in 
Lexington. 
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Printers'  Strike 
May  Suspend 
3  Portland  Papers 


ITU  Votes  7-1  for  Walkout 
of  250  Men  .  .  .  More 
Pay  Asked 


(Bv  telegraph  to  Editor  &  ri  Bi.isiiER'* 


Portland.  Ore..  Jan.  6 — A  strike 
against  Portland's  three  daily  news¬ 
papers.  the  Oregonian,  Journal  and 
Neu's-Telegram,  was  voted  today  by 
the  Multnomah  Typographical  Union. 
Date  of  the  walkout  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  strike  committee  which 
had  set  no  time  tonight. 

Earlier  publishers  had  announced 
they  would  suspend  publication 
rather  than  “surrender  the  principle 
of  arbitration.”  The  printers,  they 
said,  had  refused  to  arbitrate. 

If  the  papers  suspend,  it  will  be  the 
first  time  Portland  publications  have 
been  tied  up. 

The  typographers  seek  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours.  The  old 
scale  was  S8.55  for  a  T^^-hour  day 
shift  and  $9.05  for  7^ 2-hour  night 
shift.  The  printers  asked  $9  for  a 
7-hour  day  shift  and  $9.50  for  a  7- 
hour  night  shift.  The  publishers  of¬ 
fered  $9  for  a  7'2-hour  day  shift  and 
$9.50  for  a  7'2-hour  night  shift. 

5,000  Would  Be  Affected 
It  was  estimated  250  typographers 
would  be  involved  in  the  strike,  which 
would  affect  an  estimated  5,000  other 
employes. 

A  statement  by  the  union  today 
said  the  present  scale  is  lower  than 
the  rate  paid  in  nine  other  cities  in 
this  section  and  only  a  few  cents 
above  14  other  smaller  cities.  The 
offer  would  leave  the  Portland  scale 
64' 2  cents  a  day  below  rates  in  Seat¬ 
tle,  the  statement  said. 


Daily  Is  Published 
Despite  ITU  Strike 


MEMORIAL  POST 


HONORING  THE  MEMORY  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst's  mother,  the 
Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  Memorial 
Post  No.  1197,  American  Legion,  was 
formed  recently  in  New  York.  Lim¬ 
ited  to  war  veterans  in  the  Hearst 
enterprises  in  New  York  City  the 
post  was  launched  with  a  charter 
membership  of  more  than  200.  The 
membership  list  will  remain  open 
until  Feb.  15  for  additional  charter 
members. 

Vice-Commander  Frank  M.  Houri- 
gan,  of  the  New  York  County  Le¬ 
gion,  addressed  the  veterans  at  their 
organization  meeting. 

Officers  elected,  reading  from  left 
to  right  in  the  picture  above,  are: 
Warren  Kelly,  Daily  Mirror,  finance 


officer;  P.  M.  Wade,  King  Features 
Syndicate,  post  historian;  Arthur  H. 
Lehmann,  Journal- American,  first 
vice-commander;  Harry  S.  Scoggan, 
Journal- American,  chaplain;  Arthur 
E.  Pfrommer,  King  Features,  com¬ 
mander;  John  J.  Hagen,  King  Fea¬ 
tures,  sergeant-at-arms;  John  J. 
Sugrue,  Journal-American,  second 
vice-commander;  William  C.  Ryan, 
King  Features,  adjutant;  and  J.  J. 
Zumpkley,  Journal-American,  third 
vice-commander. 

Other  officers  not  pictured  are: 
Frank  Lee  Donoghue,  Journal- 
American,  liaison  officer;  Manheim 
Rosenzweig,  Hearst  legal  department. 
Mr.  Rosenzweig  was  elected  to  the  of¬ 
fice  of  judge  advocate. 


Without  missing  a  single  edition, 
the  Cohoes  (N.  Y.)  American  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish  daily  despite  the 
strike  of  its  composing  room  force  of 
13  printers  and  two  apprentices  who 
walked  out  of  the  building  Dec.  13, 
after  the  publishers  refused  the 
union’s  demands  for  an  increase  in 
wages. 

The  printers  were  receiving  $40  per 
week  for  a  5-day,  40-hour  week.  They 
demanded  a  two-year  contract  at  $42 
per  week  for  the  first  year  and  $44 
per  week  for  the  second  year,  to  be 
retroactive  to  Sept.  1.  The  publishers 
offered  $41  the  first  year  and  $42  the 
second  year. 

A.  A.  Scully,  business  manager  and 
treasurer,  announced  the  newspaper 
would  continue  to  publish.  An  eight- 
page  edition  was  printed  the  first  day 
and  the  newspaper  resumed  its  nor¬ 
mal  size  Dec.  14.  Mr.  Scully  assumed 
charge  of  the  composing  room  and 
remained  there  almost  constantly  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  strike. 
During  the  third  week,  when  a  force 
of  sufficient  size  had  been  recruited, 
a  foreman  was  appointed. 

Union  stereotypers  and  pressmen, 
together  with  members  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  have  remained  at  work. 


NEW  N.  Y.  WEEKLY 

I.  George  Quint,  former  city  edi- 


Wants  Ad  a  Month 
on  “Business  Truths' 


The  employers’  statement  said,  in 
part: 

“For  many  years  the  Portland 
newspapers  have  had  negotiations  with 
many  printing  trade  unions.  When 
the  representatives  of  three  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  unable  to  agree  with 
any  union  both  parties  have  always 
submitted  the  matter  to  arbitration. 
Arbitration  has  been  and  still  is  the 
accepted  means  of  settling  union 
disputes. 


Chicago,  Jan.  5 — Phil  S.  Hanna, 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce,  is  appealing  to  business 
executives  through  his  “Round  Table 
of  Business"  column  to  inaugurate  an 


every  advertising  department  and  in 
every  advertising  agency  who  can  tell 
the  individual  corporation’s  story 
readily.” 


tor  of  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union 
and  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  James  F. 
Sullivan,  owner  of  a  chain  of  weeklies 
in  Queens  Borough,  New  York,  are 
launching  a  new  weekly,  the  Queens 
Home  News,  to  cover  the  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  area.  Mr.  Sullivan  will  be  pub¬ 
lisher  and  business  manager,  Mr. 
Quint,  editor  and  general  manager. 
Walter  J.  Scott,  of  Flushing,  will  be 
advertising  manager,  assisted  by  Harry 
R.  Barron,  also  of  Flushing,  "rhe  first 
issue  will  appear  Jan.  20. 


Gov.  Lehman  Indorses 
N.  Y.  State  Milk  Ads 

organized,  studied  and  consistent  ad-  Stw  Yor"k  starTrlw  JULIEN  J.  SCHWARZ 

vertising  campaign  of  fact-presenta-  t  o_i _  ,10  „j. 

tion  during  1938.  He  suggests  the  "  "  "  "  ” 


Contract  Expired  Doc.  31 


“The  contract  of  the  three  Portland 
newspapers  with  the  Multnomah 
Typographical  Union  expired  Dec.  31. 
For  several  weeks  prior  thereto  efforts 
were  undertaken  for  a  new  contract. 
The  union  presented  demands  as  re¬ 
gards  wages  and  hours  which  were 
impossible  to  meet.  Upon  refusal  by 
the  union  of  the  newspapers’  proposal 
the  newspapers  again  offered  arbitra¬ 
tion. 


"The  Portland  newspapers  have  been 
formally  advised  by  a  committee  of 
the  Multnomah  Typographical  Union 
that  it  has  voted  to  refuse  arbitration 
and  has  asked  strike  sanction  to  en¬ 
force  its  wage  and  hour  demands. 

“Therefore,  if  the  typographical 
union  persists  in  its  refusal  to  arbitrate 
and  in  its  determination  to  strike  the 
Portland  newspapers  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  suffer  the  strike  rather  than 
to  surrender  the  principle  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.” 


following  plan  for  every  business  en¬ 
terprise  that  advertises: 

“Let  every  American  business  in¬ 
stitution  that  believes  that  the  New 
Deal  is  headed  in  the  wrong  direction 
for  a  return  to  prosperity  devote  one 
unit  of  its  regular  advertising  space 
each  month  during  1938  to  the  job  of 
telling  the  people  some  simple  truths 
about  business,”  states  Mr.  Hanna. 
“Instead  of  advertising  your  products, 
use  a  definite  portion  of  your  adver¬ 
tising  space  to  tell  the  workingman 
of  America  just  where  his  purchase 
dollar  goes.  Tell  him  particularly 
how  much  of  it  goes  for  labor  and 
how  much  for  taxes.  Tell  him  what 
happens  to  your  sales  dollar.  What 
portion  of  what  you  take  in  goes  to 
defraying  wasteful  bureaucratic  ex¬ 
pense,  to  wasteful  ‘relief  projects,  to 
supporting  the  undeserving,  unem¬ 
ployed  and  unfit. 


indorsement  this  week  from  Gov.  Her¬ 
bert  H.  Lehman,  who  in  his  message  to 
the  Legislature  said: 

“Milk  Advertising  —  Milk  c  o  n  - 
sumption  in  the  state  has  shown  a 
steady  monthly  gain  since  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  present  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  In  1934  average  monthly  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  metropolitan  market 
was  103  million  quarts,  according  to 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports.  This  average  increased 
to  113  million  in  1936,  and  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1937  has  been  120  mil¬ 
lion  quarts  per  month. 

“This  advertising  is  financed  by  the 
industry.  The  gain  in  our  own  met¬ 
ropolitan  market  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  decline  or  stationary  level  of 
consumption  in  other  comparable  met¬ 
ropolitan  markets.  The  campaign  has 
undoubtedly  returned  in  increased 
revenue  to  the  industry  many  times 
what  it  has  cost.  With  the  uncertainty 


Julien  J.  Schwarz,  43,  advertising 
director,  Albany  Times  Union,  died 
Jan.  5  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Leo  Goldschmidt,  New  York  City.  He 
was  an  advertising  salesman  for  the 
Birmingham  Ledger,  Birmingham 
News,  Birmingham  Post  and  Balti¬ 
more  News  before  going  to  the  Al¬ 
bany  paper  eight  years  ago.  Besides 
his  sister,  he  is  survived  by  his 
widow;  a  daughter,  Carolyn,  and  two 
brothers. 


DAILIES  PROTECTED 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  5 — A  bill  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  State  legislature  to¬ 
day  prohibiting  discrimination  against 
persons  between  45  and  65  years  of 
age  seeking  or  having  employment 
contains  a  provision  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  newspapers  from  libel  suits  re¬ 
sulting  from  publication  of  names  of 
employers  violating  the  proposed  law. 
Representative  John  J.  Wrenn,  Pro- 


■fhere  is  no  agency  at  the  moment,  surrounding  the  general  economic  pic-  vidence  Democrat,  sponsored  the  bill.  I'' 


other  than  business  itself,  he  points 
out,  “to  take  the  truth  to  the  people.” 

“It  does  not  require  expert  talent  to 
do  the  job  effectively,”  Mr.  Hanna 
contends.  “There  are  copy  writers  in 


ture,  and  the  dairy  industry  in  par¬ 
ticular,  its  stabilizing  influence  seems 
especially  necessary  the  coming  year. 
I  recommend  the  continuance  of  ad¬ 
vertising.” 


Sanction  for  the  strike  vote,  it  was 
reported,  has  been  received  from  the 
International  Typographical  Union. 

Other  employes  of  the  papers  were 
informed  they  would  be  on  “leave 
without  pay,”  if  the  papers  suspend 
publication. 


ASKS  BAN  ON  "INSERTED"  EDITORIALS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Jan.  4 — Majority  Leader  Sam  Rayburn  has  asked 
the  House  to  stop  the  practice  of  having  newspaper  articles  and  editor¬ 
ials  reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Record.  “I  do  not  believe  newspaper 
articles,  newspaper  editorials,  or  speeches  made  by  people  outside  of  public 
life,  should  go  into  the  Record,”  the  Texan  declared  at  today’s  session. 
Excerpts  from  newspapers  appear  in  the  printed  minutes  of  proceedings 
almost  daily,  inserted  ostensibly  for  the  information  of  members  of  the 
House.  Objectors  have  protested  that  is  not  the  real  purpose,  but  that  the 
practice  is  resorted  to  by  Congressmen  as  a  form  of  flattery  for  publishers 
and  editors,  and  is  calculated  to  bring  the  members  future  favorable  notices. 


BOYD  JOINS  "lUDGE" 

John  Scudder  Boyd,  formerly  with 
Capper  Publications  and  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  magazine,  this  week  was  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
Judge  magazine.  Edward  P.  Borden, 
formerly  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  and  Oliver  C,  Jensen,  formerly 
with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  have 
been  named  staff  writers  and  Ted 
Kay,  free  lance,  as  staff  artist  and 
writer. 


PRESS  GROUP  TO  MEET 

The  Mississippi  Press  Association 
will  hold  its  winter  meeting  Jan.  22 
at  Jackson. 


re  to-  Twilight  in  Philadelphia — America’s 

igainst  greatest  city  of  individual  homes  —  sets  the 
ars  of 

yment  for  an  impressive  drama  with  almost 


has  been  described  by  some  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  as  “an  outstanding  achievement  in  the  field 
of  American  Journalism.” 


The  Bulletin’s  average  daily  circulation, 
517,086  for  1937,  's  all  net  paid.  For  fourteen 
vears  it  has  exceeded  a  half-million.  It  far 


\ 


i 


o  pro-  j  ever)-  familv  plaving  a  part, 
nes  of  Fne  drama  of  a  daily  newspaper — The 
^Pr^-  Bulletin — being  read  by  nearly  every- 

le  bill.  I  ^’ody  in  a  great  American  city. 
l#f  Like  a  rising  tide,  The  Evening  Bulletin 


And  fortunate  it  is  for  the  manufacturer  of 
a  product  for  the  home  that  such  a  new'spaper 
exists  in  a  city  wdth  more  singh-fatnUy  homes 
than  any  other  American  metropolis.  It  gives 
him  almost  complete  coverage  of  the  nation’s 


exceeds  the  circulation  of  any  other  Philadelphia 
daily  newspaper — morning  or  evening — one  of 
the  largest  daily  circulations  in  America  .  .  . 

The  largest  daily  circulation  in  America  that 
has  been  obtained  without  prizes,  premiums  or 


y  with  Philadelphia  homes.  It  goes  into 

nopoli-  Jiiansion  and  modest  home  .  .  .  enters  the 
iher^of  ‘^"■^dings  of  families  of  every  class  and  income 


greatest  home  market  in  a  single  newspaper — 
at  one  of  the  lowest  advertising  costs  per 
reader  in  the  United  States. 


subscriber  contests. 

If  you  manufacture  a  home  product,  we 
suggest  that  you  ask  your  Advertising  Agency 


Jorden,  |.  .  .  draws  interest  from  the  entire  household. 
Bulle-  »  ,  ,  .  .  1  f  .  • 

rmerly  evening  it  may  be  found  in  sections 

d  ^Ted  home  —  a  family-read  newspaper. 

ist  and  Such  vast  acceptance  of  a  daily  newspaper 


The  Evening  Bulletin  is  read  by  78.9% 
of  Philadelphia  families  of  every  income; 
89%  of  families  with  incomes  of  $3,000  or 
more;  94%  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more.* 


about  your  opportunity  for  profitably  increasing 
sales  in  the  great  home  market  of  Philadelphia 
through  the  advertisingcolumns  of  The  Bulletin. 

•from  a  Survey  ot  A.  A.  A.  A. 


■JET 

xiiation 
Jan.  22 


.... 

nmrh/  read) 


Copyright  1938,  Bulletin  Company,  Philadelphia 
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ICMA  Committee 
Chiefs  Chosen 
By  D.  H.  Smith 

Appointees  Named  to  Pro¬ 
mote  1938  Activities  .  .  . 
Other  Circulation  News 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

Committee  chairmen  appointees  to 
carry  on  activities  of  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association  were 
announced  this  week  by  President 
David  H.  Smith,  Portland  Journal,  as 
follows; 

Transportation:  Howard  S.  Mark,  i  oronto 
Globe,  I'hairniaii;  Harry  W .  Cullis,  Chester 
(Pa.)  Tirrh'S.  \'  ice-chairman;  Jesse  U.  Birks. 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Kcrictc.  Vice-chairman. 

Convention;  K.  A.  McMillan.  Toronto 
Star. 

Auditing:  Iltirace  IViwell,  .Ulauta  Journal. 
Newstaper  Boy  We  fare:  Clarence  K. 
Lemon,  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.I  Press. 

Meubership  Committee;  Earl  C.  Meriileth. 
Sfrinufielii  ((*.)  XeU's. 

Program:  Jack  r-stes,  Dallas  .\etes. 
Pcbmcity:  Norman  C.  Johnson,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Timt'S. 

General  Welfare  and  Necrology;  Clar 
ence  Eyster,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star. 

Entertainment;  J.  A.  Walsh,  Quebec 
Chronicle  Telegraph,  Chairman;  Ralph  B. 
Cowan,  Toronto  Star,  Vice<hairman;  A.  E. 
Whiting,  .Montreal  Star.  Vice-chairman. 

Bv-Laws  and  Resolutions:  Clem  1>. 
O'Rourke,  Clcfcland  Press. 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations:  I'rank  S. 
Newell,  Toledo  Blade. 

Transportation  and  Postoffice;  Glenn  I.. 
Cox,  Dayton  (O.)  \etvs. 

Publishers  Association:  T.  J.  Dowling. 
S'etv  York  World  Telegram. 

Grievance:  Rex  Fisher,  Fast  St.  Louis 


Cards  for  Newsboys 

THROUGH  efforts  of  Edward  E. 

Keevin,  newspaper  boys  in  Boston 
received  Christmas  cards  to  give  to 
their  patrons.  The  greeting  card  was 
drawn  by  Victor  Sindoni,  Lynn  news¬ 
paper  boy.  Mr.  Keevin  arranged  with 
Harry  E.  Burroughs  of  the  Burroughs 
Newsboys  Foundation  to  sponsor  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  cards  through  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Boston  police  depart¬ 
ment.  Purpose  of  the  card  was  to 
extend  Christmas  greetings  to  cus¬ 
tomers  and  to  let  patrons  know  the 
name  of  their  newsboy. 

Award  Safety  Prizes 

IN  RECOGNITION  of  driving  22 

months  without  causing  injuries,  34 
men  who  daily  drive  trucks  and  mo¬ 
torcycles  distributing  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  were  honored  recently 
with  a  buffet  dinner  at  the  Star- 
Times.  The  drivers  are  employed  by 
the  Delmar  Delivery  Co.,  which  has  a 
contract  with  the  Star-Times  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  paper.  Drivers  of  the 
fleet  were  divided  into  four  teams  dur¬ 
ing  the  safe  driving  campaign.  Two 
teams  with  the  highest  rating  in  safe 
driving  for  the  past  year  were 
awarded  cash  prizes,  totaling  $100; 
four  drivers  split  $50  for  outstanding 
driving  efficiency,  and  20  drivers  were 
awarded  $5  each. 

The  awards,  made  by  the  Star- 
Times,  were  presented  by  Lou  Hoff¬ 
mann,  circulation  manager.  Reyburn 
Hoffmann,  secretary -treasurer,  St. 
Louis  Safety  Council,  congratulated 
the  drivers  on  their  record. 

Raises  Subscription  Rotes 


CORRECTIONS  IN  1938  MARKET  GUIDE 

The  following  information  has  been  received  since  publication  of  the  1938 
Market  Guide,  Nov.  27,  1937,  and  should  be  substituted  for  the  published 
information  by  users  of  that  issue: 


Pag*  39— WATERBURY,  Conn. 

Niimlx-r  of  Kli-i-trie  Ri'friecralors  shoiilil 
ih-  n,S'.:i. 

Page  123— LANSING,  Mich. 

Ki'tail  Trading  Area:  All  of  Itii^huni  aiul 
('liiitoii  Cuiintieti;  all  of  Eaton  County,  ex- 
Kalana  aiul  lk*lh*vuo  Townshiiw:  town¬ 
ships  of  ('onway.  Handy  an<l  losoo  in  Liv¬ 
ingston  County:  townships  of  Mitldlobury, 
Owosso.  Sfiota.  Hcnnin^rtoii,  Wootlhull, 
PtMT.v.  Shiawa«st*o  and  Antrim,  and  the  <'ity 
of  Owosso.  ill  ShiawasstM*  t'ounty:  townships 
of  Lyons.  Oran>.'’o.  Portland.  Stdw'wa  and 
Dauby  in  Ionia  ('ounty:  townships  of  North 
Shade.  F'lilton.  WashiiiL'ton.  Fllha,  Hamilton. 
North  Star,  Newark  and  New  Haven,  and 
the  eity  of  Itha<  u,  in  (iratiot  ('ounty. 

T 


1 


r  /?- - - 


LAN5INC 


CcnsiiK.  ('oriMiratc  l.iiiiitii)  :  Nutive  Wliitr, 

Foreign  Born,  2, Sr)-:  Negroes' 

I.8(^^;  Me.\ieHn,  .SH.DG  :  Other  Knees. 

Page  258— PORT  ARTHUR.  Texas 

Substitute  lor  IK.'LT  t'ensiis  of  Mniiiirnr- 
tiirerH.  the  following: 

.Muniifuelurhig  Stutistiri)  I  Coniiiili-il  liy 
BiixinesB  Ri'soareh  Bureau  of  the  riiiviT'iij- 
of  Texas.  Austin;  weekly  averages  for  penoil 
Jan.  15-Aug.  15,  ID.'fT):  No.  of  Estahll^h- 
meiils.  !);  'wage  earners.  T.fio.'l;  iiverege 

weekl.v  earnings,  $231.115.8.3. 

Page  271— LONGVIEW,  Wash. 

UiiyitlX  INiwer  IndieeN:  No.  Kaiik)-.  Na¬ 
tional.  1:  Total  I>i*|>osits.  :  Total 

Saviiurs  Detwisits.  $5i:t.717.71 :  Savini:«j  & 
Loan  Assn..  $.'109.05(1;  Postal  Saviiu.'s 
$:{t»4,ooo. 

ManufarturinK  StatistirN  (as  of  Srpt.  1. 
10,*J7i:  No.  of  Establishments.  ii\  wave  earn¬ 
ers.  0.300;  averanre  monthly  pavrolj 
$7.35.153. 

Wholesale  Houses:  Gro<‘eries.  3:  Iser.  .a: 
dairy  prcMluets.  .3;  <-andy  ami  <-isran'iiev.  ‘i. 

Niiinher  of  Ketail  Outlets  for  Nationally 
Advertised  Products: 

Paswmper  autos.  10 
('onimereial  autos 


Pag*  190— CINCINNATI.  Ohio 

Ketail  Trailing  .\rea:  Kailius  in  luili-s. 
north,  42:  south,  40:  east,  34;  west.  ,32. 

Pag*  225 — JEANNETTE,  Pa. 

Bally  Newspapers:  Evening,  1. 

Pag*  252— EL  PASO,  Texas 

.\iial.vsis  of  City  rnpiilalion  fl!l3U  I'.  S. 


Auto  tires .  ft 

Auto  aets'ssories .  7 

Filling  stations.  .  211 

Bakers  .  7 

Beer ;  Longview  .  22 

Kelso  .  43 

Con  feet  loners  .  .  4 

IK-lieatessen  ....  3 

Dept,  stores  .5.  eh.  5 

Druggists  .  12 

Dr.v  gomls  .  8 

Eleetrieal  supplies  4 

Furniture  .  7 

Garages  .  12 

Grm-ers.  iiulept..  40 
Grm-ery,  ehains.  3 
Grmx-ry  slon*s,  eh  .  7 

Daily  Newspapers:  Evening,  1 


Hardware  .  ;i 

Jewel  r.vi  . 

LiQiior  ( paek:igi-si 

(State  I  .  1 

Meat  markets...  Hi 
Men’s  elothiiig.  .  n 

Optieians  .  ;i 

Optometrists  ...  ;i 
Miisieal  instrii...  2 

Radio  .  1  (1 

Restaurants  ....  uo 

Stationers  .  3 

Tobaeeo  .  41 

Shoes  3.  ehain .  .  3 

SiMjrting  gomls.  .  5 

Women's  apiiarel  It) 
5  &  lOe  stores. 

25e  to  $1  stores.  ,■> 


Pag*  270— KENOSHA.  Wis. 

Ketail  Trading  .\rea:  Radius  in  miles, 
north.  5:  south.  10;  west.  30.  Most  ini- 
portaiit  eities  and  niunieipalities  in  this  area 
are:  Salem  (|)op.  .'J50) :  Bristol  (354): 

Somers  if 00);  Pleasant  Pr.airie  (178|. 


(III.)  Journal. 

Good  Will:  C.  K.  ('.ilroy.  .S'uh  F'raHei.teo 
Chronicle. 

Rotes  Unchanged  in  Australia 

AUSTRALIAN  newspapers  apparently 

are  not  faced  with  the  same  press¬ 
ing  problem  of  obtaining  added  reve¬ 
nue  from  circulation  as  are  U.  S. 
dailies,  according  to  word  received 
from  A.  S.  White,  circulation  manager, 
Melbourne  Sun.  Mr.  White  writes 
that  so  far  the  increase  in  newsprint 
has  not  brought  about  any  rise  in 
newspaper  prices.  He  points  out, 
however,  for  many  years  the  majority 
of  daily  papers  in  Australia  have  been 
sold  at  which  is  approximately 

three  cents. 

"This  price  applies,  no  matter 
whether  the  paper  is  sold  on  the  street 
or  delivered,”  he  states.  "There  is 
practically  no  delivery  made  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  from  the  newspaper  offices.  The 
whole  of  the  sales  are  effected  through 
news  agents — men  who  are  given  the 
rights  to  sell  the  paper  in  various 
areas,  and  who  in  return  have  to 
provide  shops  or  depots  and  arrange 
for  distribution  by  newspaper  boys. 
The  agent  does  not  confine  his  activi¬ 
ties  to  one  paper,  but  handles  the 
whole  of  the  newspapers  which  are 
sold  in  his  district  or  town.” 

Christmas  "Surprise" 

CARRIER  BOYS  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.)  Times-Leader  recently  set  out 
to  give  Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  “the  best  Christmas  surprise 
he  ever  had.”  The  boys  delivered 
Christmas  greetings  to  the  publisher 
in  the  form  of  a  “gift  report”  listing 
tive  new  subscribers  and  a  pledge 
to  help  make  the  paper’s  ciroilation 
greater  during  1938.  In  return.  Col. 
Smith  was  host  to  scores  of  carrier 
boys  in  the  Times-Leader  Better  Ser¬ 
vice  Club  at  a  Christmas  party.  Eight 
boys  received  trophies  for  their  ex¬ 
cellent  performance  during  the  past 
year.  Fred  Sauers  was  awarded  a 
large  silver  loving  cup  for  outstanding 
service  as  champion  carrier  boy  dur¬ 
ing  1937. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES  of  Sacra- 
mento  (Cal.)  Bee  were  increased 
last  Oct.  1  with  virtually  no  circula¬ 
tion  loss,  according  to  V.  P.  Willett, 
circulation  manager.  The  Bee’s  new 
rate  is  $1  per  month  for  evening  only 
by  carrier  delivery  and  $11  a  year  by 
mail.  This  was  an  increase  of  15  cents 
a  month  on  carrier  circulation  and 
approximately  that  amount  on  mail 
subscriptions.  The  Bee  is  planning  to 
maintain  its  usual  carrier  promotion 
activities  in  1938,  including  the  annual 
carrier  banquet  in  January,  periodical 
trips,  summer  picnic  contest  and  other 
events  to  maintain  carrier  morale. 
“Unless  circulation  slumps  we  will 
not  employ  other  means  than  our  own 
organization  to  increase  circulation,” 
writes  Mr.  Willett. 

“Big  Gome"  Contest 
THIRTY-FIVE  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citi- 
zen-News  carriers,  winners  in  a 
“Big  Game”  contest  conducted  by  the 
newspaper,  were  given  an  excursion 
to  San  Francisco  last  week  on  a 
chartered  Southern  Pacific  Pullman 
as  prize.  The  contest  was  judged  on 
the  basis  of  the  “yardage”  the  boys 
piled  up  for  obtaining  new  subscrip¬ 
tions,  paying  bills  on  time,  and  giving 
good  service. 


HOLE-IN-ONE  TOURNEY 

A  hole-in-one  golf  tournament  that 
actually  produced  a  hole-in-one  was 
conducted  by  the  Salinas  (Cal.) 
Index-Journal  and  Salinas  Morning 
Post  recently.  The  accomplishment 
was  by  the  first  player  to  tee  off  in 
the  competition,  Robert  Agostini, 
whose  third  shot  went  straight  into 
the  cup.  He  was  one  of  86  con¬ 
tenders. 


BULLETIN  ALMANAC 

The  1938  edition  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  Almanac  went  on  sale 
Jan.  1.  It  contains  512  pages  mostly 
devoted  to  information  on  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


BEDSIDE  WEDDING  **  Cleveland  hospital  at  the  • 

bedside  of  Miss  Flora  Campbell,  an  ■ 
Miss  Beth  Campbell  and  Joseph  H.  actress-sister  of  the  bride.  Miss  Florajj 
Short,  Jr.,  both  of  the  Associated  became  ill  en  route  to  the  wedding  | 
Press  Washington  staff,  were  married  scheduled  in  New  York.  ' 


JOB  WANTED! 

Regardless  of  who  you  ore, 
what  you  sell,  whether  your 
company  has  been  in  business 
for  generations  or  for  months, 
we  wont  to  work  for  you. 

Our  experience  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  ore  briefly  os  follows: 

104  years  old.  Circulation 
concentrated  within  the  pro¬ 
ductive  Fort  Wayne  trading 
area  (carrier  delivered  to  98 
out  of  every  100  homes  in 
Fort  Wayne.) 

For  references,  ask  practi¬ 
cally  any  local  or  notional 
advertiser  ...  or  get  in  touch 
with  Allen-Klopp-Froxier  Co., 

Notional  Representatives  — 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 

St.  Louis. 


(She  Neuia- Sentinel 

FORT  WAYNE  .  IND. 
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Moving  Money  Means  Buying  Power 
in  the  Greater  El  Paso  Market 

(Retail  Sales  1935  Census  of  Business,  $97,000,000) 


at  the 
ill,  an 
Flora ij 


T^l,  PASO  is  the  HUB  of  a  six  hun- 
^  dred  mile  area  .  .  .  the  center  of 
a  Rio  Grande  Reclamation  Project 
that,  thanks  to  scientific  irrigation, 
never  knows  a  crop  failure  .  .  .  Here 
1937  crops  were  good  .  .  .  Here  there 
is  money  to  spend,  and  it  IS  being 
spent.  From  146,285  acres  of  irri¬ 
gated  land  came  crops  valued  at  over 
^io,5(x^,o(X)  last  year. 

In  El  Paso  County  alone,  the  Army 
payroll  totals  more  than  11^2,300,000 
annually,  and  the  railroads  add  an¬ 
other  $4,000,000.  Here  1935  expen¬ 
ditures  in  El  Paso  County  for  autos, 
gas,  oil,  and  accessories,  totaled 
$9,03  3, (XX). 

Cotton  in  the  Greater  h^l  Paso 
Market  was  valued  at  $17,268,768  in 
1937.  American  Smelting  and  Re¬ 
fining  Company’s  net  income  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1937  was  $9,624,- 
997.  The  1935  Census  of  Business 
totaled  $7,700,000  as  the  value  added 
by  manufacture  in  El  Paso  County. 

Tourists  spend  millions  annually 
in  El  Paso  and  its  great  marketing 
area.  Cattle  and  sheep  add  their 
quota  of  marketable  wealth,  while 
gas  and  oil  fill  hundreds  of  miles  of 
pipe-lines  and  thousands  of  tank  cars. 
Building  permits  in  1937  exceeded 
a  six  vear  mark. 


Here  in  the  El  Paso  South¬ 
west,  money  is  on  the  move.  To 
tap  this  rich  productive  market 
requires  local  concentration.  Two 
newspapers.  The  Times  (M&S) 


and  The  Herald-Post  (E),  with 
a  total  circulation  of  47,696,  can 
be  bought  at  i6c  a  line,  or  can  be 
used  separately  —  no  forced  com¬ 
bination. 


YES,  BUSINESS  IS  BETTER  IN  TEXAS 

I'.  S.  DKI'T.  UK  COMMERCE  RELEASE 

RETAIL  SALES,  INDEPENDENT  STORES— TEXAS 
NOVEMBER,  1937,  COMPARED  WITH  NOVEMBER,  1936 


MEN'S  AND  BOY'S  CLOTHING 


TOTAL  GROCERY 


RESTAURANTS 


%  Decrease 


7o  Increase 


HARDWARE  .  +19.8 

FAMILY  CLOTHING  .  +14.6 


FILLING  STATIONS .  +12.8 

TOTAL  APPAREL .  +12.6 

DEPARTMENT  .  +11.8 


WOMEN'S  SPECIALTY  SHOPS .  +11.4 

COMBINATION  GROCERY  &  MEATS  +6.7 


GROCERY  WITHOUT  MEATS  .  +4.9 

TOTAL  FURNITURE  &  HOUSEHOLD 

APPAREL  .  -4.7 

AVERAGE  FOR  STATE  (Total  Apparel)  +4.4 

COUNTRY  GENERAL  .  +3.4 

FURNITURE  .  -^2.8 


LUMBER  &  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

DEALERS  .  —1.9 

MOTOR  VEHICLES  DEALERS  . —10.0 

JEWELRY  .  —10.9 


MEMBER  OF  THE  UNITED 
PRESS,  ASSOCIATED  PRF.SS. 

the  audit  bureau  of 

CIRCULATIONS  AND  OF 
media  records,  INC. 


The  El  Paso  Herald-Post 


V  SGRIPPS  •  HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCRIPPS-HOV  ARD  NER’SPAPERS  .  .  .  230  PARK  AVE.,  N.  T.  C 
CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DALLAS  •  DETROIT  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  ATLANTA 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 

REVIEW  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Promotion  Contest 

LEADERS  in  the  advertising  world 

will  judge  the  entries  in  the  Seventh 
annual  newspaper  promotion  contest 
conducted  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Following  are  the  acceptances  to 
date  in  response  to  invitations  sent  out 
by  Editor  &  Publisher: 

H.  A.  Batten,  presiilent  N.  W.  .\yer  &  Son. 
Philadelphia. 

Frank  J.  Reynolds,  president  Albert  I'rank- 
Guenther  I.a».  Inc..  New  York. 

J  J.  Hartigan.  vice-president  and  space 
buyer,  Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit. 

.\therton  \V.  llohler,  president  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  Xew  York. 

I, eo  McGivena,  BriRgs  &  Varley,  Inc.,  Xew 
York. 

Rot>ert  Tinsman,  president  Federal  .\dvcr- 
tising  .\gency,  Xew  York. 

Duane  Jones,  executive  vice-presiilent  Black- 
ett-Sample-Huminert.  Inc.,  Xew  York. 

E.  J.  Churchill,  president  Donahue  &  Co»‘, 
Inc.,  Xew-  ^'ork. 

Robert  M.  Ferns,  advertising  director, 
Rogers  Feet  Company.  Xew  York. 

D.  T.  Poole,  m.anager  advertising  division, 
general  sales  department,  American  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  Xew  York. 

A.  O.  Buckingham,  vice-president  Cluett- 
Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc..  Xew  \ork. 

Gordon  E.  Cole,  advertising  manager.  Can¬ 
non  Mills.  Inc.,  Xew  York. 

Gordon  E.  Young,  ailvertising  manager.  Life 
Savers,  Inc.,  Portchcster,  X. 

The  contest  covers  promotion  for  the 
year  1937  in  nine  classes.  Entries 
must  be  received  not  later  than  Feb. 
28.  Rules  have  already  been  pub¬ 
lished,  but  reprints  may  be  had  on 
request. 

Makers  of  the  Tribtme 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  of  the  Chicago 

Tribune  were  the  theme  of  the  un¬ 
usual  page  ad  reproduced-  here.  Pic¬ 
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tures  of  25  homes  of  Tribune  em¬ 
ployes,  typical  of  the  485  purchased 
or  built  with  the  aid  of  the  Medill 
Building  &  Loan  Association,  were 
shown  to  emphasize  the  “Tribune  tra¬ 
dition  of  mutual  helpfulness.”  Copy 
told  of  why  the  Tribune  “attracts  the 
ablest  workers,”  and  “why  members 
of  the  Tribune  stay,”  speaking  not 
only  of  “highest  wages  and  salaries” 
and  “finest  available  tools  and  meth¬ 
ods,”  but  also  of  such  things  as  “en¬ 
couragement  to  develop  superior  abil¬ 
ity  ..  .  to  contribute  ideas  and 
methods  ...  to  feel  important  factors 
in  the  Tribune  and  to  look  forward 
to  continuous  employment  by  the 
Tribune.”  There  was  also  mention  of 
the  Tribune’s  sick  benefit  plan, 
Christmas  bonus  plan,  group  insur¬ 
ance  plan,  and  pension  plan. 

“These  facts,”  the  text  concluded. 


“.  .  .  explain  why  the  Tribune  has  the 
ablest  newspaper  staf  [approved  Trib¬ 
une  spelling]  in  the  world — and  how 
as  a  result  it  can  deliver  to  readers 
the  world’s  most  interesting  and  best 
printed  newspaper.” 

Tribune's  Color 

BIG  SPLASHES  OF  RED  bedeck  a 
folder  which  announces  “December 
12th  broke  all  records  for  color  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune.”  On  that  day,  the 
Tribune  reports,  there  were  six  news¬ 
print  color  pages,  and  six  coloroto  ad¬ 
vertisements,  also  eight  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  color  comic  section,  so 
that  30,617  lines,  or  16%  of  total  dis¬ 
play,  appeared  in  roto,  newsprint 
color,  and  “comicolor.” 

From  which,  the  Tribune — always 
keenly  interested  in  color  in  the  news¬ 
paper — goes  on  to  report  totals  for  the 
period  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  12,  as  follows: 
278  advertisements  in  newsprint  color 
and  coloroto,  totaling  539,677  lines, 
also  472  units  of  comicolor  advertis¬ 
ing,  measuring  384,076  lines;  total 
923,753  lines,  a  gain  of  117,456  over 
the  same  period  of  1936. 

Extra  recognition  was  given  to  color 
printing  when  the  Tribune  on  Jan.  2 
reproduced  in  coloroto  its  three  best 
color  pictures  of  1937,  as  chosen  by  a 
jury  of  independent  artists  and  its  own 
staff.  The  results  well  justified  the 
Tribune’s  comments  about  progress  in 
color  printing. 

Times'  Color 

SPECIAL  PROMOTION  for  color 
comes  also  from  New  York  Times, 
in  the  form  of  a  special  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  with  a 
sunburst  of  color  on  the  front  cover 
and  with  nine  color  gravure  pages 
interspersed — including  a  page  on 
which  aluminum  ink  is  used. 

"The  New  York  Times  Magazine 
tells  its  own  story,”  says  the  heading 
on  page  2,  and  text  explains  the 
brochure’s  threefold  purpose:  to  show 
the  editorial  nature  of  the  magazine, 
to  show  the  beauty  and  effectiveness 
of  rotogravure  printing,  and  to  show 
the  tremendous  sales  power  the  maga¬ 
zine  can  give  a  campaign. 

Special  point  was  given  to  the  issue 
by  a  broad  band  wrapped  around  the 
magazine,  calling  attention  to  current 
color  rates  in  the  magazine  —  $2,000 
a  page  for  four  -  color  advertising, 
against  the  former  rate  of  $2,400; 
$1,700  a  page  for  two-color,  against 
the  former  rate  of  $1,950;  with  grad¬ 
uated  reductions  down  to  $1,600  a  page 
for  15  pages,  four-color,  or  $1,450  a 
page  for  15  pages,  two-color.  Figuring 
the  cost  per  page  per  thousand  on 
contract  rates,  the  Times  made  capital 
of  comparisons  with  costs  in  group 
magazines,  with  individual  New  York 
newspapers,  and  with  leading  national 
magazines. 


addressing  itself  “To  Executives  of  the 
Advertising  Agencies  of  America.” 
Let’s  quote  it  ail; 

"GREETIXGS  to  the  nation's  only  func¬ 
tional  institutions  whose  sole  and  constant  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  multiply  sales. 

“VVe  often  wonder  whether  America  realizes 
the  vital  significance  of  sales  .  .  .  realizes  that 
from  sales  and  from  sales  alone  come  all 
wages  and  salaries,  all  commissions  and 
bonuses,  all  profits,  dividends,  incomes  of 
every  kind  ...  as  well  as  all  taxes,  municipal, 
county,  state  and  federal. 

“Without  adequate  sales,  businesses  fail, 
whole  industries  suffer,  unemployment  in¬ 
creases,  and  on  lowered  stamlards  of  living  the 
nation  reverts  to  hard  pan. 

“Recognizing  the  truth  of  all  this  and  the 
unescap.able  need  of  more  and  more  sales  to 
promote  human  welfare  -Vmerica  toilay  owes 
applause  for  your  momentous  work  and  may 
well  wish  for  you,  as  we  do.  an  exceptionally 
active  and  beneficial  Xew  Year." 

More  Greetings 

FOR  THE  16TH  YEAR,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  has  sent  its  Christmas 
greeting  in  the  form  of  a  book  about 
Oregon.  The  16th  book  is  “Wy'east 
‘THE  Mountain,”’  by  Fred  H.  McNeil, 
a  member  of  the  Journal  editorial  staff 
and  an  enthusiastic  mountaineer. 
"THE  Mountain,”  as  it  is  known  to 
Portlanders,  (“Wy'east”  to  the  Indians 
formerly),  is  Mt.  Hood  on  the  maps. 
The  volume  tells  a  fascinating  story 
of  history  and  romance,  primeval  lore 
and  fact,  geography  and  geology. 

New  Year’s  offering  from  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin  is  a  1938 
calendar,  with  a  reproduction  in  colors 
of  an  attractive  painting,  “Little  Bo- 
Peep,”  by  George  Romney,  from  the 
McFadden  collection,  Pennsylvania 
Museum  of  Art,  Philadelphia.  The 
whole  is  on  a  chaste  blue  background, 
with  only  the  name  of  the  Bulletin 
in  light  type  at  the  top.  On  the  back 
is  a  circulation  ad,  listing  all  the  fea¬ 
tures  and  the  kinds  of  news  to  be 
expected  in  the  Bulletin  in  1938. 


CAPTAIN 


Election 

YORK  Newspaper  Promotion 


Kenneth  Meson 


Greetings  to  the  Agencies 
THE  $185,000,000  or  so  that  daily 
newspapers  received  in  1937  from 
national  advertising  (if  one  may  guess 
from  11-month  figures)  was  a  big 
factor  in  their  total  revenue.  And  the 
great  bulk  of  it,  of  course,  came  out 
of  advertising  agency  offices.  Where¬ 
fore  it  is  appropriate  for  newspaper¬ 
men  to  pause  at  the  year-end  and  give 
thought  to  the  part  the  agencies  serve 
in  newspaper  publication. 

Cleveland  News  voiced  the  idea 
well,  using  green  ink  on  parchment 
paper,  in  dignified  greeting-card  style. 


N.  Y. 

NEW 

Group,  which  has  been  holding 
monthly  meetings  at  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New 
York  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  promo- 
t  i  o  n  problems, 
elected  Kenneth 
Mason,  New 
York  Sun,  as  ; 
president  this' 
week,  and  Lee  j 
Tracy,  New  York  | 
World-Telegram,  \ 
as  secretary-  j 
treasurer.  Miss 
Elsa  Lang  ,presi-  : 
dent  of  the  Na-  ^ 
tional  Newspaper  j 
Promotion  Association,  had  been  serv¬ 
ing  also  as  president  of  the  New  York 
group,  and  Mr.  Mason  had  been  secre- 
ta^- treasurer.  The  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  this  week  was  composed  of 
Ivan  Veit,  New  York  Times,  and 
Howard  Roper,  New  York  News. 

Clown's  Career 

From  our  Chic-igo  operative,  GB360 

CHARLES  GOULD,  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican  advertising  promotion  manager 
and  radio  news  commentator,  while 
interviewing  Otto  Greibling,  head 
clown  of  the  Shrine  Circus  in  Chicago 
last  week,  remarked  the  job  must  be 
a  “snap.”  Greibling  invited  Gould  to 
appear  with  the  circus  clowns.  Gould 
accepted  the  invitation  and  after  an 
evening’s  workout  said:  “I’ll  take  back 
all  I  said.  That’s  work.” 

■ 

OBSERVES  HOLIDAYS 

For  the  first  time  in  its  existence, 
the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  did  not 
publish  on  Christmas  and  New  Year’s. 


bvROY  crane 


“Captain  Easy,"  the  rollick¬ 
ing  and  exceptionally  well- 
drawn  adventure  page,  has 
shot  to  the  top  in  the  Sunday 
field.  Now,  it  becomes  great¬ 
er  than  ever  as  the  harum- 
scarum  Wash  Tubbs  of  daily 
comic  fame  joins  his  dauntless 
pal  in  more  swashbuckling 
Sunday  adventures! 


Write  for  color  proofs 
and  see  for  yourself! 


now 


“Captain  Easy”  is  available 
in  full,  half,  or  tabloid  page 
size  ...  in  four  colors  or  black 
alone. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


DEPENDABILITY 


Because  all  makes  of  Newspaper  Presses  are  in  service  produc¬ 
ing  many  publications,  some  Newspaper  Publishers  are  under  the 
impression  that  all  are  equally  dependable. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  Dependability  results  only  from 
the  use  of  the  most  suitable  materials  of  adequate  size,  correctly 
machined  and  securely  mounted,  and,  most  of  all,  from  a  perfection 
of  many  details  that  only  long-continued  experience  with  constant 
redesign  and  improvement  can  bring  about. 

For  example,  the  ink  distribution  drive  consumes  (according  to 
Research  by  the  General  Electric  Co.)  58%  oi  the  total  power  re¬ 
quired  by  the  press,  yet  in  most  presses  the  ink  motion  drive  is 
relatively  small  and,  again  relatively  speaking,  lightly  supported; 
also  while  main  and  printing  cylinder  driving  gears  may  be  of  steel, 
ink  driving  gears  are  often  of  iron  or  its  alloys. 

The  Scott  Ink  Distribution  Drive,  through  the  longest  experience 
in  Unit  Presses  coupled  with  the  fastest  continuous  operating 
speeds,  has  been  developed  to  insure  the  utmost  reliability.  The 
gears  are  the  full  inking  cylinder  diameters,  not  reduced,  thus  ob¬ 
taining  the  maximum  leverage  with  the  lowest  tooth  pressure.  All 
inking  drive  gears  are  carbon  and  alloy  steel.  All  sliding  of  the 
gear  teeth  (for  oscillation  of  ink  cylinders)  has  been  eliminated  al¬ 
lowing  full  width  teeth  constantly  in  mesh,  and  every  ink  motion 
gear  has  rigid  supports  on  both  sides.  Then,  too,  the  entire  ink 
drives  run  in  a  constant  bath  of  oil  within  oil-tight  housings,  keep¬ 
ing  out  all  ink,  dirt  and  grit. 

When  you  buy  a  newspaper  press  insist  upon  detailed  specifi¬ 
cations  of  ink  motion  drives:  Gear  diameters,  width  of  constant 
tooth  mesh,  materials  and  supports.  They  represent  the  "heart"  of 
the  ink  motion  drive. 


Walter  Scott  &  €o. 

New  York  Chieaji^o 

230  West  4l8t  Street  Plainfield,  NeW  Jersey,  Y.  S,  A.  1330  Monadnock  Bidg. 


18— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR 


publisher 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  waak  an  advarfising  clauification  will  ba  analyzed  in 
fhase  columns.  Sinca  practically  all  advartising  finally  centars 
on  a  retail  outlet,  these  studies  should  be  of  equal  interest 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  48.  Increased  Linage  from  Independent  Grocers 


turning  to  page  14  in  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  seeing  a  four-inch  adver- 
ti.sement  but  the  man  or  woman 
reader  who  is  seeking  an  unusual 


World  Almanac  Out 
Under  New  Editor 

The  53rd  edition  of  the  World  Al- 


delicacy  for  a  coming  party  or  for  an  manac  appeared  Jan.  4  under  the  edi- 
“ice  box  raid”  after  a  bridge  game,  torship  of  E.  Eastman  Irvine.  The 
quickly  senses  the  importance  of  this  new  ^ition  contains  enlarged  sections 
little  four-inch  announcement  and  on  sports,  law,  politics,  women’s  ac- 
proves  his  or  her  interest  by  calling  tivities,  market  tables.  New  York 


the  grocer  and  ordering  a  quantity.  City,  and  has  a  30-page  day-by-day 

record  of  the  events  in  1937. 

Lessons  from  the  Advertiser  Mr.  Irvine,  formerly  on  the  news 

OVER  THE  YEARS  many  national  desk  at  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
advertisers  of  food  products  have  was  appointed  editor  Aug.  4 

relied  on  national  messages  in  maga-  to  succeed  Robert  Hunt  Lyman.  Mr. 
zines,  radio,  billboard,  street  cars,  Lyman,  who  had  been  editor  for, 
etc.,  to  win  customers  and  to  build  years,  retired  April  14  and  died ' 
prestige  for  a  given  line  of  food  prod-  early  in  September. 


THE  YEAR  JUST  PASSED  was  full  B— One-servant  families.  prestige  for  a  given  line  ot  food  prod-  eariy  m  oepiemoci.  „  ,  . 

of  advertising  surprises  and  shocks.  C— Maid’s  night  out.  ucts.  Many  retailers  have  learned  “r.  Irvine  went  to  New  York  in 

National  advertisers  in  many  lines,  D — Unusual  hors  d’oeuvres.  that  one  quick  way  to  get  a  great  serv  in  execu  ive  positioiu, 

such  as  foods,  drugs,  household  utili-  E— A  series  of  small  ads  on  quality  many  customers  in  his  store  on  Friday  on  the  New  York  J^ress,  the  World, . 

ties,  cosmeUcs,  etc.,  dependent  upon  and  price.  and  Saturday,  is  simply  to  run  an  ad  me  Sun,  and  the  Evening  Telegram. 

advertisine  coooeration  of  retail  out-  r.  .  ,  .  .  listing  nationally  advertised  products  one  time  he  was  managing  editor 

lets  and  who  have  over  the  years,  ‘"it  cut  prices.  This  practice  has  grown  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.^ 

spent  millions  in  this  form  of  adver-  ^tdat^’  The'^To^nv^ocTunled  common  in  every  market  in  He  has  been  in  newspaper  work  for 

tising.  found  this  selling  help  literally  the  U.  S.  The  question  is  always  33  years. 

"shot  from  under  them.”  So  pro-  fp^^  mches,  single  column  The  head-  raised  “why  don’t  local  food  adver-  /-li^wnrT’wTn'T^wT 

nounced  and  acute  was  the  decline  in  written  exactly  the  way  gpgnj  n^ore  money  on  private  RADIO  CONVENTION 


C _ Maid’s  night  out.  ucts.  Many  retailers  have  learned  Mr.  Irvine  went  to  New  York  in 

D — Unusual  hors  d’oeuvres.  that  one  quick  way  to  get  a  great  ond  served  in  executive  positions, 

E— A  series  of  small  ads  on  quality  many  customers  in  his  store  on  Friday  on  the  Neui  York  Press,  tlw  World,  j 
id  price.  and  Saturday,  is  simply  to  run  an  ad  me  Sun,  and  the  Evening  Telegram. 

listing  nationally  advertised  products  At  one  time  he  was  managing  editor 


lines  were  written  exactly  the  way  private  V  UN  HUIN 

a  newspaper  re^rter  would  write  brands,  things  in  which  they  have  a  Coincidental  with  Australia’s  150th 
headlines  ^out  these  subjects.  Short  personal  or  financial  interest?”  The  Anniversary  Celebration  April  2  to 
copy  was  then  used— never  more  than  seems  to  be  that  national  ad-  25  a  World  Radio  Convention  will  be 


chain  store  food  advertising  that,  in  deadlines  about  these  subjects.  Short 


some  states,  daily  newspapers  have 
combined  into  a  selling  organization 


RADIO  CONVENTION 

Coincidental  with  Australia’s  150th 


copy  was  then  used — never  more  than 


to  assist  the  chain  operators  in  their  1 1, a  vertising  and  a  good  product  sets  up  held  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales 

territory  to  a  better  understanding  of  ^33*^  reserved  for”  "unusual  foods  ”  mind  of  the  consumer  the  idea  Australia,  April  4  to  14,  under  thi 


how  they  can  spend  their  own  money  m^f  m®  nationally  advertised  prod 

win  cL,on,„"s  th«e  hundreds  of  i”  o“cS  «  ‘'.‘l 

chain  ouUets.  pj^^^  ^^py  selection  of  these  linage  figures  over  the  oast  eigh 


that  the  nationally  advertised  prod-  auspices  of  the  Institution  of  Radio 
uct  is  better  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is.  Engineers  in  Australia.  Phases  ol 


u  •  *1  .  unusual  liems  were  inciuaea  m  eacn  .  •  u*  radin  pnvinpprinv  tn  HiccnccpH  ar, 

chain  ouUets.  piece  of  copy.  The  selection  of  these  ff  wave  oro^^^^^^^^ 

Of  the  more  than  400,000  food  out-  items  was  simnle  Items  were  selected  exanunation  of  food  ad-  wave  propagation,  telecommunications 

lets  in  the  U.  S..  there  still  remain  a  thaT  fS  S  with  the  Topy  themes  vertising  in  any  market  supplies  con-  broadcast  transmission,  broadcast  re- 
small  percentage  of  stores-one,  two,  Ss  nS  out-iZorted^^^^^^  f^at  very  few  retailers  ceivers  sound  projection,  electromedi- 

three  or  a  dozen  in  most  towns  and  males  chop  S  Sland  haZ  ete  ®Pend  any  of  their  own  money  cal,  and  television.  Among  the  guests 

cities  that  have  survived  the  depres-  etc  were  oSd  in  the  eveS  the  building  their  own  business,  their  expected  at  the  meeting  is  Davio 

Sion,  have  continued  to  pay  salaries,  family  ate  at  home  all  could  con-  Sarnoff,  president  of  RCA. 

rent,  and  to  show  the  owners  a  modest  tribute  their  ideas  as  to  what  would  serve  2,^  or  3,000  families  with  n/-.pTTepr»  OF  fiRgniM 

profit  at  the  end  of  each  year.  be  served.  worthwhile  products.  The  exceptions  AXIOWIN 

Two  men,  charged  with  arson  ir 


be  served. 

New  Customers  Attracted 


profit  at  the  end  of  each  year.  be  served.  worthwhile  products.  The  exceptions  /\^V,^Uor.U  AIlOUiN 

’  _  are  here  and  thousands  of  independent  Two  men,  charged  with  arson  ir 

How  Did  They  Survive?  ®"***^*  Attracted  stores  which  have  fulfilled  the  require-  the  burning  of  a  newspaper  truck  or 

TAirv  A  ’rvTJTPAT  CT'npv  •  ♦  Each  advertisement  had  a  simple  ments  of  the  successful  independent  Oct.  3,  1935,  during  the  strike  in  thifi 

c/C.000*^  1  ^  “You  don’t  have  to  call,  just  store,  namely  to  be  known  as  being  composing  rooms  of  the  Springfielc  ! 

ot  bW.UW  populauon  uver  the  phone.”  The  first  advertisement  ap-  loocj  truthful  about  their  products  (Mass.)  Newspapers,  were  held  in 

years,  this  store  has  built  up  a  repu-  peared  on  a  Monday  evening.  Before  are,  we  believe,  worthwhile  prospects  $2,000  bail  each  for  hearing  Jan.  13  in 
tation  for  absolute  truthfulness  which  a.m.  Tuesday,  seven  telephone  calls  for  the  local  department.  A  few  case  district  court  at  Lee.  The  truck, 
IS  pro  y  e  grea  s  asse  ^  is  had  been  answered  from  total  stran-  histories  in  any  market  showing  how  owned  by  Sherman  H.  Bowles,  with  its 
s  ore  now  as.  ny  uyer,  en  gers,  people  who  may  have  felt  that  the  independent  grocer,  with  his  own  load  of  papers,  was  destroyed  with  a 

IS  s  ore,  any  uyer  p  onmg  s  the  store  was  too  expensive.  When  money,  has  increased  his  total  sales  total  loss  of  $15,000.  A  third  man,  A 
uyer  wn  mg  is  sore  they  learned  the  prices  for  staples  and  net  profits,  provide  the  national  Ramsey,  a  former  Springfield  printei 
(  e>  o  a  consi  era  e  mai  or  er  and  specialties,  an  order  was  given  department  with  the  information  that  is  under  arrest  at  Alexandria,  Va. 
usiness)  nows  a  w  a  o^r  e  over  the  phone.  Week  after  week  jg  so  sadly  lacking  today  when  the  awaiting  extradition  on  a  charge  of 
orders,  ^  it  tresn  or  cann^,  will  these  simple  announcements  were  re-  national  representative  discusses  a  arson  in  connection  with  the  burning 


orders,  ^  it  fresh  or  cann^,  will  these  simple  announcements  were  re-  national  representative  discusses  a 
rpresent  the  best  quality  that  this  leased,  new  friends  appeared,  and  the  more  liberal  use  of  newspapers  as 
store  wn  buy  and  deliver  on  a  given  gales  slips  started  to  accumulate.  against  radio,  magazines  and  bill- 


day.  Over  the  years,  the  customers  r  .  j-o,  w  , ,  .  j 

of  this  store  have  been  willing  to  pay  ,  O"®  problems  boards. 

a  small  premium  on  a  head  of  lettuce,  newspaper  work  Any  publisher  who  is  interested  in 

a  bunch  of  radishes,  a  can  of  im-  is  how  to  present  a  simple  story  increasing  his  national  newspaper  food 

ported  Holland  ham.  or  caviar  because  ^  ®  it  does  not  linage  can,  we  believe,  accumulate  in 

the  customer  knew  that  when  the  simple.  Over  the  years,  his  own  town  several  case  histones  in 

merchandise  was  delivered  to  his  f^vertismg  people  have  tended  to  this  classification,  that  might  be  used 
home,  he  could  serve  it  to  the  most  spectacular,  to  overstatement,  in  with  great  effect  when  his  national 


against  radio,  magazines  and 
boards. 


192  GREETING  ADS 

Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press  pub- 


merchandise  was  delivered  to  his 
home,  he  could  serve  it  to  the  most 


Any  publisher  who  is  interested  in  lished  a  72-page  edition  Dec.  23,  in- 
crecising  his  national  newspaper  food  eluding  192  local  Christmas  greetire  I 
lage  can,  we  believe,  accumulate  in  advertisements,  ranging  from  twe- 
s  own  town  several  case  histories  in  inch  ads  to  doubletrucks.  The  Fre 
is  classification,  that  might  be  used  Press  claims  publication  of  more  loc; 
ith  great  effect  when  his  national  Christmas  greeting  ads  in  one  issu 


fastidious  enicure  and  never  risk  cases,  and  to  elaborate  presen-  representatives  are  soliciting  the  na-  than  any  other  daily  paper,  accord- 

^  _  -  fQ+trtrtC  \mrVlCkn  oe  o  ntofiezv*  (rxe**  ? 1  r 1  _J _ a! _  : A.  ^  T _ A  _  _ 
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tations  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any 
criticism  or  ridicule.  r  ,  j  ,  >  j 

_  ,  f  ,  ,  successful  advertising  idea  can  gener- 

Thousands  of  independent  grocery  ^Hy  be  reduced  to  a  rather  simple  for- 
stores,  some  with  meat  departments,  ^yia.  There  is  nothing  dramatic  about 
some  with  elaborate  delicatessen  de¬ 
partments  have  survived  the  past 
eight  years  and  are  today  serving  more 

customers  than  they  did  before  1929  n  ^ 

without  exception,  each  of  these  *  ^ 

stores  is  known  as  a  place  where  the 

consumer,  be  he  stranger  or  custo-  Louisville  leeds  the  nation  in 

mer  of  two  decades  standing,  can  buy  construction  for  the  first  I  I 

anything  in  the  store  with  a  fool-  ,937  ^ 

proof  guarantee.  •  •  1  .1  i.  ’  ti 


tional  food  advertiser. 


ing  to  James  A.  Callahan,  publishe 


Recent  Experiment 

IN  AUGUST,  1937,  an  independent 
grocery  store  in  a  city  of  400,000 
population  decided  to  conduct  a  brief 
experiment  in  one  daily  newspaper.  A 
careful  analysis  was  made  of  its  vari¬ 
ous  food  departments.  A  further 
analysis  was  made  of  customers,  their 
likes  and  dislikes.  Out  of  this  re¬ 
search  came  five  simple  ideas  around 
which  the  copy  was  built. 

These  ideas  applied  to  five  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  buyers: 

A — The  woman  whose  husband  re¬ 
quires  special  foods. 


T  €>  P  S 

Louisville  leads  the  nation  in 
construction  for  the  first  I  I 
months  of  1937  with  a  gain  of 
102%  in  private  building.  The 
average  private  construction 
gain  in  the  38  States  east  of 
the  Rockies  was  36%  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  released  by  F. 
W.  Dodge  Corp.  This  reces¬ 
sion-proof  market  offers  un¬ 
usual  sales  opportunities  for 
advertisers  in  .  .  . 

Courier-!?outnal 

The  Louisville  Times 


EI\JIIY  EACH  KinRinilS  jl1flAlE\T 

This  is  ihe  time  of  year  when  a  few  days  change  and 
diversion  will  do  you  a  world  of  good.  Allaniic  City 
is  deliglilful  just  now.  The  sparkling  fall  wealher— 
lenipere.l  of  all  harshness  by  soft  breezes  frein  tl: ' 
Gulf  Stream  — is  ideal  for  every  sort  of  out-of-doo:.t 
artivi'.y.  Every  enterlainnient  facility.  Horseback  ri.!- 
ing,  golf,  tennis,  swimming  in  the  great  salt  waler 
jiool.  Restful  relaxation  on  the  sun  deck  or  board¬ 
walk.  Both  American  and  European  plan  rates. 

ALWAYS  OPEN 

11^  A  T  I  A  1^  T  I  I*  I*  I  T  ¥ 

W ILLI A  M  H  A  M ILTO  N,  Managing  iHrmrtor 
Sp^iai  Rai&t  for  ChUdrrn 
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PIONEER  OE  THE  AIR 

Founded  in  1919,  the  Radio  Corporation  of  It  has  created  countless  radio  devices  indispensable 
America  has  completed  18  years  of  pioneering  to  modern  science,  industry,  medicine,  telephony, 
effort  to  develop  and  improve  the  uses  of  radio.  and  public  safety.  It  has  created  the  basis  for  a  sys- 
Starting  “from  scratch,”  RCA  has  created  a  tern  of  electronic  television,  forecasting  the  day  when 
world -wide  communications  system  with  direct  radio  sight,  added  to  sound,  will  perform  a  useful 
circuits  between  the  United  States  and  42  foreign  public  service. 


countries,  and  with  ships  at  sea.  It  has  created  a 
nation-wide  broadcasting  system  of  endless  cultural 
possibilities,  now  rapidly  expanding  its  services  by 
short-wave  to  all  the  world.  It  has  created  essential 
instruments  for  the  radio  transmission  and  reception 
of  sound,  of  code  messages,  and  of  facsimile  repro¬ 
ductions,  and  for  the  recording  and  reproduction 
of  sound  on  records  and  on  motion  picture  film. 


Today  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  is  owned 
by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  stockholders  in  48 
states.  No  one  person  owns  as  much  as  Va  of  \%  of  its 
stock.  Achievements  of  the  past  1 8  years  are  a  tribute 
to  the  American  tradition  of  service  in  the  public- 
interest  through  private  initiative  and  ownership. 

RCA  presents  the  Ma^tc  Key"  every  Sunday, 

2  to  S  P.  Al.,  E.S.  T.,  on  NBC  Blue  Network. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

RADIO  CITY  .  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 

NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  COMPANY  •  RCA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

RCA  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC.  •  RCA  INSTITUTES,  INC.  •  RADIOMARINE  CORP.  OE  AMERICA 


CONSULT 


BOSTON  GLOBE 


LOUISVILLE  TIMES 
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I 
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A  DVERTISING  is  a  form  of  salesmanship  and  an  aid  to  personal  selling. 
People  advertise  to  speed  sales  ...  to  make  money  ...  to  get  definite 
results. 

Salesmanship  is  more  important  in  business  than  showmanship.  Therefore 
advertising  should  he  planned  with  a  Sense  of  Sell  rather  than  a  mere  flair 
for  the  theatrical. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  practical,  shirt-sleeve,  direct-result  advertising.  Its 
purpose  is  not  to  gratify  an  art  director’s  fondness  for  beautiful  paintings.  Its 
objective  is  not  to  disseminate  swing  music  or  cheap  jokes  over  the  ether. 
Advertising  is,  or  should  be,  BUSINESS,  strictly  BUSINESS. 

Department  stores  are  among  the  most  efficient  and  practical  business  institu¬ 
tions.  They  KNOW  how  to  move  merchandise  quickly  .  . .  how  to  make  profits 
on  volume  sales.  Practical  merchants  do  not  have  much  use  for  vague  theories. 
Nor  are  they  often  misled  by  fads  and  fancies  of  the  moment.  The  money 
spent  today  they  believe  must  come  back  tomorrow  with  PROFIT.  Prestige 
and  good  wdll  are  not  things  apart.  They  are  created  naturally  by  every¬ 
day  practical  relationships  with  customers.  Department  stores  do  not  say  it 
with  music  .  .  .  they  say  it  with  brass  tack  newspaper  advertising.  Use  daily 
newspapers  if  you  want  to  sell  goods  in  volume — at  a  profit — quickly — eco¬ 
nomically.  These  strong,  influential  newspapers  will  sell,  sell,  SELL. 


:  or  all  of  these  important  newspapers 

:HICAiBUNE  •  CINCINNATI  enquirer  •  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  FALL  RIVER  HERALD-NEWS  •  GANNETT 
BRISbAtriot  d  NEWS  •  HARTFORD  COURANT  •  JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT  •  JOHNSTOWN  TRIBUNE  • 
•  LOP  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH  •  ST.  PAUL  DAILY 
^EWS  t.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS  •  SCRANTON  TIMES  •  WESTCHESTER  NEWSPAPERS 
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E  D  I 

ICKES'  ANTIQUES 

SECRETARY'S  ICKES  went  back  pretty  far  for 

ammunition  in  his  denunciation  of  business 
and  newspapers  on  Dec.  30.  His  text  on  com¬ 
merce,  finance,  and  industry  came  from  Ferdinand 
Lundberg’s  recent  blast  against  the  “60  families” 
allegedly  controlling  U.  S.  affairs.  His  fire  on 
newspap>ers  was  mainly  compressed  into  the  one 
adjective — “kept.” 

Mr.  Lundberg’s  book,  like  some  of  his  other 
work,  displays  again  his  talent  as  a  research  man, 
tireless  in  finding  facts  to  support  his  prejudices. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  most  of  his  im¬ 
perial  60  overlords  of  business  are  no  longer 
dominant.  The  survey  was  based  on  1924  in¬ 
formation,  and  even  if  the  national  economic 
situation  had  not  greatly  changed  since  then,  the 
normal  tides  of  life  have  removed  many  of  the 
“business  imperialists”  from  this  earth  and  scat¬ 
tered  their  fortunes. 

We  are  interested  in  the  revival  of  “kept”  as  a 
description  of  newspapers.  It  was  current  in  the 
radical  press  25  years  ago,  but  it  has  never  gained 
enough  credence  among  people  who  know  news¬ 
papers  to  have  been  uttered  by  a  Cabinet  officer. 

If  the  press  is  “kept,”  it  certainly  has  not  been 
in  Park  Avenue  style  for  the  past  nine  years,  and 
we  doubt  that  one  newspaper  owner  of  the  1,700 
controlling  daily  newspapers  knows  who  is 
“keeping”  him.  Mr.  Ickes,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  Mr.  Farley,  and  a  long  line  of  other 
press  critics  have  keys  that  fit  the  front  door  just 
as  readily  as  those  of  the  financial  barons  who, 
Mr.  Ickes  implies,  are  paying  the ,  rent.  Some¬ 
body  seems  to  have  been  deceived,  and  we  sus¬ 
pect  it  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

WAS  IT  WORTH  IT? 

THREE  NEWSPAPERMEN  WERE  KILLED  last 
week  near  the  Teruel  battle  in  Spain.  An 
Italian  journalist  died  from  wounds  received  on 
the  Panay.  An  English  correspondent  was  killed 
recently  in  the  last  phase  of  the  Shanghai  battle. 
Another  correspondent  was  badly  wounded  in 
one  of  the  bombings  of  Shanghai.  A  brilliant 
young  joiu-nalist  died  of  fever  in  Ethiopia.  The 
question  is  bound  to  arise — were  the  risks  they 
assumed  to  get  the  news  worth  the  actual,  or 
even  the  potential,  product? 

From  any  common  sense  standpoint,  you  have 
to  answer  “no.”  From  the  press  comments  on 
Edward  J.  Neil,  of  the  AP,  Richard  Sheepshanks 
of  Reuters,  and  Bradish  Johnson  of  Spur  and  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  Paris  edition,  all  were  men  who 
had  either  achieved  well  in  journalism  or  gave 
great  promise.  No  story  they  could  have  won  under 
fire  at  Teruel  was  worth  their  potential  contribu¬ 
tion  to  journalism  in  the  next  20  or  30  years. 

Journalism  needs  men  of  their  calibre.  It  needs 
men  who  will  forget  self  in  the  pursuit  of  news, 
men  who  will  take  the  risks  that  prudent  men 
avoid.  It  needs  men  who  will  not  accept  the  word 
of  a  propagandist  for  fact — and  it  was  their  un¬ 
willingness  to  accept  the  claims  of  the  rival  armies 
that  sent  them  forth. 

What  Neil,  Johnson  and  Sheepshanks  did  at 
Teruel  would  have  earned  medals  for  “valor 
beyond  the  call  of  duty”  had  they  been  soldiers. 
They  weren’t.  Neither  was  Pembroke  Stephens 
who  stopped  a  bullet  at  Shanghai,  nor  Herbert 
Matthews  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  braved  a 
similar  fate  by  going  from  Barcelona  to  Teruel 
on  Jan.  4. 

There  are  no  hero  awards  for  journalists  killed 
in  action.  They  aren't  infantry,  to  be  driven 
forward  with  a  “Come  on!  Do  you  want  to  live 
forever?”  A  soldier’s  job  is  to  die,  if  necessary; 
a  newspaperman’s  is  to  live  and  report  the  death, 
sufferings  and  survival  of  others. 

With  a  sincere  tribute  to  the  spirit  that  sent 
these  men  on  their  last  assignments,  we  suggest 
home  office  orders  against  expeditions  to  the 
actual  firing  lines.  Dead  correspondents  don’t 
write  imperishable  prose,  and  their  passing  leaves 
gaps  in  the  journalistic  circle,  as  well  as  that  of 
family  and  friends  that  can’t  be  filled  with  an 
inscribed  “duke  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.” 


I  A  L 


Lord.  Thou  hadst  been  our  dwelling  place 
in  all  generations.  Before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  or  ever  Thou  hadst  formed  the 
earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting.  Thou  art  God. — Psalms,  XC;  1. 


A  VOICE  FOR  BUSINESS 

MR.  ROOSEVELT’S  message  to  Congress  at¬ 
tempted  the  difficult  geometric  feat  of  drawing 
a  straight  line  through  several  points.  On  the  one 
side  of  the  line,  he  sought  to  place  all  of  business 
which  conducts  itself  in  accordance  with  his 
definition  of  the  public  welfare;  on  the  other,  that 
which  indulges  in  practices  not  in  accord  with 
that  definition.  We  think  the  division  cannot  be 
so  greatly  simplified. 

We  think  also  that  business  has  committed  a 
grave  error  in  permitting  such  a  conception  of 
its  conduct  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  drew  to  have  be¬ 
come  widely  enough  accepted  for  public  enuncia¬ 
tion  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  We 
use  “business”  in  the  generic  sense;  if  all  business 
had  been  conducted  with  the  thought  that  it  had 
responsibilities  to  its  customers  and  to  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  to  management  and  stockholders, 
it  would  have  escaped  most  of  the  abuses  that 
drew  the  President’s  fire. 

We  believe  that  it  is  not  too  late  for  great  and 
honorably  conducted  enterprises  to  take  leader¬ 
ship  in  educating  press,  public,  and  government 
in  the  whats  and  the  whys  of  business  activity. 
If  the  idea  is  not  new — and  it  isn’t — it  is  new  for 
the  great  mass  of  industry  and  commerce  which 
has  never  applied  it,  and  never  analyzed  its  public 
relationships  with  a  view  of  trying  it.  For  many 
years  Editor  &  Publisher  has  advocated  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  that  combined  candor,  vigor,  and 
decency,  as  an  antidote  for  the  uninformed  and 
sometimes  malicious  criticism  that  makes  the 
whole  the  whipping  boy  for  the  sins  of  the  few. 

A  start  has  been  made.  The  Bell  Telephone 
system  for  years  has  fostered  public  goodwill  at 
negligible  expense  by  sustained  advertising.  The 
railways  have  lately  employed  advertising,  intelli¬ 
gently  but  less  comprehensively.  The  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  recently  began  a  newspaper 
advertising  campaign,  designed  to  tell  the  public 
about  its  methods  and  its  problems.  Numerous 
companies  have  engaged  newspaper  space  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  in  the  confused  industrial  con¬ 
troversies  of  1937. 

None  has  more  than  scratched  the  surface.  There 
is  no  subject  of  equal  importance  with  corporate 
business  upon  which  the  general  public  has 
neither  general  concept  nor  detailed  facts.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Ickes,  and  Mr.  Jackson  have 
commanded  wide  attention  with  general  charges. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  makes  it  plain  that  he  wants  to 
apply  them  only  where  they  fit,  but  he  makes  the 
shoe  big  enough  to  fit  almost  any  business  foot. 

Other  administration  spokesmen  are  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  where  their  shots  fall.  They  draw  their 
“facts”  from  sources  which  qualify  as  sensational, 
if  not  responsible,  thereby  aping  the  worst  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  type  of  journalism  they  criticize. 

These  charges  have  not  been  refuted.  For  the 
majority  of  newspaper  readers  and  radio  listeners 
they  stand  unchallenged.  If  they  were  substan¬ 
tially  true,  business  would  merit  no  public  sym¬ 
pathy.  They  are  not  substantially  true,  nor  widely 
true,  but  if  the  public  is  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  facts  that  underlie  the  denials  of  business, 
the  telling  must  be  done  by  the  business  people 
who  know  the  facts.  A  series  of  plain  statements, 
in  five-cent  words,  signed  by  men  who  will  stand 
behind  every  word,  can  recall  the  waning  public 
confidence  in  business  and  business  men.  It  will 
continue  to  wane  if  the  politicians  are  left  with 
the  last  say. 


AFTERMATH— n 

COMMENT  IN  THIS  CORNER  last  week  was  , 
critical  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  management's  | 
conduct  toward  its  employes  who  did  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  recent  guild  strike.  It  was  un¬ 
justly  critical,  in  the  light  of  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  paper,  after  the  editorial  had  been 
printed,  but  in  response  to  our  request  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  publication.  In  a  sentence,  the  Eagle 
did  not  treat  its  non-striking  employes  as  “scabs.” 

Of  361  non-mechanical  employes  in  service 
when  the  strike  started,  and  not  parties  to  the  ^ 
strike,  all  but  14  are  now  employed.  None  of  the 
latter  had  more  than  a  year’s  service,  and  other 
employes  released  were  principally  replacements 
for  striking  circulation  department  workers. 

The  pay  reduction  in  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  was  volunteered  by  the  employes,  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss  of  jobs,  after  the  management  had  ex¬ 
plained  the  need  for  drastic  economy  in  the  face 
of  declining  revenue.  This  need  was  evident  long 
before  the  strike  settlement,  and  the  manage-  I 
ment’s  measures  to  attain  it  had  been  approved  | 
by  the  state  mediator  before  that  settlement.  The 
Eagle  emphasized  that  it  had  entered  no  collateral 
agreement  with  the  guild  for  an  economy  pro-  | 
gram  to  eliminate  “scabs.”  j 

The  voluntary  pay  reduction  will  continue  until  j 
May  20,  1938,  when  full  pay  will  be  restored,  with 
the  assurance  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
return  to  employes  their  total  reduction  before 
the  end  of  1938. 

No  strike-breakers  were  hired  in  the  news 
room.  No  editorial  employes  have  been  laid  off 
since  the  strike  settlement.  The  40  strikers  who 
were  discharged  with  20  weeks’  severance  pay 
have  already  received  the  first  installment  of  their 
indemnities.  About  a  dozen  striking  editorial  i 
people  did  not  return,  having  found  other  em¬ 
ployment.  The  remainder  are  now  working  un¬ 
der  the  guild  contract,  which  provides  no  pay 
increases  and  no  guild  shop.  The  editorial  staff 
is  now  smaller  by  about  50  men  than  before  the 
strike  and  is  still  large  for  a  Brooklyn  paper. 

That,  we  trust,  is  the  truth  and  all  the  truth 
about  the  £lagle  strike  settlement  and  its  after- 
math.  It  provides  the  “other  explanation”  for 
which  last  week’s  editorial  hoped,  and  for  which 
the  Eagle  management  had  been  asked  before 
that  comment  was  published.  And,  of  course,  it 
voids,  so  far  as  the  Eagle  is  concerned,  any  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  by  that  editorial. 

STATE  RADIO  BOARDS 

WE  CAN’T  IVORK  UP  ENTHUSIASM  for  the 
idea  of  state  radio  commissions,  the  first  of  ' 
which  has  been  proposed  in  Massachusetts.  If 
the  experience  of  state  regulatory  boards  over  , 
banking,  public  utilities,  and  insurance  are  a 
guide  to  what  can  be  expected,  any  public  hopes 
of  benefit  from  state  radio  regulation  are  likely 
to  be  disappointed.  Political  patronage  and  re¬ 
current  malfeasance  scandals  have  been  the  out¬ 
standing  products  of  most  state  efforts  to  regulate 
even  definitely  intrastate  business. 

The  Massachusetts  bill  specifically  declares  it¬ 
self  free  of  censorship  of  free  speech  inhibitions, 
and  practically  duplicates  the  Federal  ban  on 
indecent,  profane,  defamatory,  or  libelous  utter¬ 
ance  in  broadcasting.  It  also  would  compel  broad¬ 
casters  to  keep  an  accurate  written  or  recorded 
transcript  of  every  broadcast  statement,  the  rec¬ 
ord  to  be  available  for  public  inspection  for  one 
year  after  its  utterance. 

All  of  that  can  be  adequately  done  under  ex¬ 
isting  Federal  laws.  Interstate  commerce  con¬ 
siderations  have  not  yet  entered  the  broadcasting 
field  and  we  can  see  no  useful  purpose  in  intro¬ 
ducing  them.  If  varying  industrial  and  geograph¬ 
ical  conditions  require  exceptions  to  general 
rules,  they  can  be  accomplished  by  district  or¬ 
ganization  under  the  FCC. 

TRAGIC  REVERSAL 

PEACE  IS  BETTER  THAN  WAR,  because  b 
peace  the  sons  bury  their  fathers,  but  b 
war  the  fathers  bury  their  sons. — Croesus  to 
Cambyses  (Bacon,  Apothegms) . 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


ARTHUR  HAYS  SULZBERGER,  ® 
publisher.  New  York  Times,  will 
speak  Jan.  20  at  the  14th  annual 
Newspaper  Institute  at  Chapel  Hill, 

N.  C.,  conducted  under  auspices  of 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Association 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Duke  University  will  cooperate. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  president,  Frank 
E.  Gannett  Newspapers,  this  week 
accepted  the  invitation  of  General 
John  J.  Pershing,  chairman  of  the 
national  anti-syphilis  committee  of 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  serve  as  committee  chair¬ 
man  for  New  York  state. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo  ^ 
Blade,  and  Richard  C.  Patterson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Toledo  Times,  were 
principal  speakers  at  the  dinner  hon-  . 
oring  new  and  old  Toledo  city  coun¬ 
cils  last  week.  Carlton  K.  Matson.  ' 
editor,  Toledo  News-Bee,  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  attending  by  illness.  ' 
Senator  Carter  Glass,  publisher, 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and  Ad¬ 
vance,  celebrated  his  80th  birthday 
Jan.  4.  ‘ 

William  E.  Haskell,  Jr.,  assistant 
to  the  publisher.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  discussed  “Advertising”  be¬ 
fore  journalism  classes,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  Dec.  27. 

Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  of  the  New  York  ; 
Sun  executive  board,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  a  parchment  scroll  by  John  W. 
Davis,  chairman  of  the  United  Hos¬ 
pital  Campaign,  New  York,  for  his 
services  as  chairman  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  division  of  the  industry  section. 

Gardiner  Kline,  publisher,  Amster¬ 
dam  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Recorder,  left 
Jan.  4  for  tropical  Africa.  Highlights 
will  be  the  photographing  of  lions, 
giraffes  and  other  wild  animals  on 
the  Serengeti  Plains,  Tanganyika. 

Harry  J.  Grant,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Milwaukee  Journal,  is  spend¬ 
ing  the  winter  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

H.  Powell  Chapman,  editor, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times,  will  speak  be¬ 
fore  Norfolk  and  Western  Better 
Service  Club  Jan.  14  on  “The  Pro¬ 
gram  for  a  Better  Understanding  of 
Business.” 

G.  Scott  Smith,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Kane  (Pa.)  Republican,  was 
honor  guest  with  Mrs.  Smith  at  a 
dinner  tendered  by  the  employes  of 
the  paper,  Dec.  23,  marking  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Smith’s  ownership. 

Charles  D.  Osborne,  publisher. 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen- Advertiser, 
and  Mayor  of  Auburn,  has  been 

elected  president  of  New  York  State 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  other 

municipal  officials. 

F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor. 
South  Bend  Tribune,  has  been  made 

a  member  of  Indiana  Republican 

Central  Committee’s  Advisory  Board. 
He  recently  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Republican  national  planning 
committee. 

George  Willits  Parker,  publisher, 
Tuckerton  (N.  J.)  Beacon  and  Beach 
Haven  (N.  J.)  Times,  has  been  named 
mayor  of  Tuckerton  to  serve  until 
the  next  general  election. 

Eugene  T.  Flaherty,  manager,  Des 
Moines  office  of  Iowa  Daily  Press  as¬ 
sociation,  took  charge  Jan.  1,  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cedar  Falls  (la.)  Daily 
Record,  formerly  owned  by  C.  S.  Cod- 
dington,  and  more  recently  by  Wilbur 
C.  Peterson.  Flaherty’s  successor  with 
the  IDPA  will  be  announced  this 
month.  Peterson,  who  bought  the 
Daily  Record  from  Coddington  last 
spring,  did  not  announce  his  future 
plans. 


In  The  Business  Office 

WORTH  C.  COUTNEY,  business 
manager,  Toledo  News-Bee,  was 
elected  president  of  Exchange  Club 
of  Toledo  by  the 
club’s  board  of 
control  recently. 
He  also  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Old 
Orchard  Parent- 
Teacher  associa¬ 
tion. 

Edward  J . 
Meehan,  national 
advertising  man¬ 
ager,  South  Bend 
Tribune,  was  a 
guest  Jan.  4  in 
W.  C.  Coutney  Detroit,  Mich.,  of 
the  Hudson  Mo¬ 


tor  Car  company. 

R.  R.  O’Brien,  Council  Bluffs  (la.) 
Nonpareil,  president.  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  will  speak  on  ciu'- 
rcnt  newspaper  problems  at  Kansas 
Press  Association  convention,  Wi¬ 
chita,  Jan.  13,  and  at  the  Colorado 
Press  Association  meeting,  Denver, 
Jan.  15. 

H.  Rex  Beilis,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Evening  Post, 
presided  over  the  annual  carriers 
banquet  Dec.  27. 

Victor  Barnett,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune, 
was  electcKi  second  vice-president 
Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce  Dec. 
28. 

Henry  Lewis,  treasurer,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  returned 
from  a  trip  to  Texas. 

Willis  Schulte,  circulation  manager, 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening  News,  was 
presented  a  gift  from  150  carrier  boys 
at  their  annual  dinner,  Dec.  28.  R.  S. 
Kingsley,  president  of  the  paper,  pre¬ 
sided. 

W.  S.  Bowman,  advertising  director. 
South  Bend  Tribune,  has  returned  to 
his  desk  after  a  brief  illness. 

J.  M.  Barenbaum,  formerly  of 
Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Herald-Times  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  became  advertising  and 
business  manager  Two  Rivers  (Wis.) 
Reporter,  Jan.  1.  He  succeeds  Ray 
Kruck  who  has  gone  to  the  Herald- 
Times  advertising  staff. 

Robert  M.  MacGlashing,  circulation 
manager,  and  George  Washburn,  re¬ 
porter,  accompanied  eight  Taun¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette  carriers  to 
New  York  Dec.  27.  ’The  boys  won  the 
trip  in  a  subscription  contest. 

J.  M.  O’Dowd,  secretary- treasurer 


FOLKS  WORTH  I 

KNOWING  j 

A.  Q.  MILLER,  Sr.,  for  33  years  pub-  I 
lisher  of  the  Belleville  (Kan.)  Tele-  | 

scope,  judged  the  “best  Kansas  i 

weekly”  for  1937 
by  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Wichita 

school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  is  the 
father  of  four 
sons  engaged  in 
newspaper  work. 
For  the  past  16 
years,  the  paper 
has  been  edited 
and  managed  by 
them. 

Mr.  Miller 

A.  Q.  Miller,  Sr.  learned  the 
printing  trade  on 
the  Clifton  (Kan.)  News.  At  21  he 
bought  the  paper.  Later  he  published 
the  Riley  Regent,  then  moved  to  Colo¬ 
rado  to  become  business  manager  of 
the  Victor  Daily  Record.  He  returned 
to  Kansas  to  purchase  the  Belleville 
Telescope  in  1904.  As  his  sons  grew 
up  they  learned  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  under  his  tutelage. 

Carl  P.  Miller,  after  managing  the 
Telescope  for  six  years,  became  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  at  present  is  vice-president  and 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  edition 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  A.  Q. 
Miller,  Jr.,  after  10  years’  service  on 
the  Telescope,  moved  to  California  to 
become  general  manager  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Daily  Report.  Merle  M.  Miller 
is  advertising  manager  of  the  Tele¬ 
scope.  Luman  G.  Miller,  a  student  in 
journalism  at  Kansas  State  College,  is 
editor  of  the  Royal  Purple,  college 
yearbook  and  works  on  the  Telescope 
during  vacation. 

Mrs.  Enola  Miller-Perry,  daughter, 
formerly  was  a  reporter  and  book¬ 
keeper  on  the  Telescope.  The  eldest 
son,  Lloyd  R.  Miller,  is  in  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  at  Salina,  Kan. 

Mr.  Miller,  Sr.,  has  served  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Republican  State  Editorial 
Association  and  recording  secretary 
of  the  Kansas  Editorial  Association. 
He  was  recently  initiated  into  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  of  which  his  son,  Carl,  is 
a  past  national  president. 

and  business  manager,  Florence  (Fla.) 
Morning  News,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Flor¬ 
ence  Board  of  Trade  recently. 

J.  G.  Ward,  circulation  manager, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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COURT 

SEAT! 


Dixie  Dugan 

is  always  at  or  near  the  top  in  polls  and  surveys. 

The  eharaeter,  Dixie  Dugan,  originated  by 
J.  P.  MeEvoy,  is  one  of  the  most  attraetive  in  news¬ 
paper  eomie  history. 

Art  by  John  Striebel,  who  makes  the  McEvoy  ehar- 
acters  live  and  laugh  so  that  they  beeonie  your 
frieinis. 


MeNaught  Syndicate,  Ine. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


THE  WASHINGTON 
I  MERRY-GO-ROUND  scooped 
j  the  world  again  this  week  in 
!  predicting  a  Supreme  Court 
resignation.  In  the  column 
released  January  5 — written 
five  days  earlier — it  foretold 
Justice  Sutherland's  retire¬ 
ment  which  he  announced 
I  later  in  the  day  to  the  Presi- 
i  dent. 

This  parallels  the  earlier 
WASHINGTON  MERRY- 
GO-ROUND  exclusive  predic¬ 
tion,  last  June  1.  of  Justice 
Van  Devanter’s  resignation, 
submitted  the  following  day. 

,  The  Sutherland  heat  is  hut  <nie 
'  of  an  astonishing  series  Drew' 
Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen 
have  scored  within  the  last  few 
I  weeks.  ( )thers  were : 

Advance  unemployment  cen¬ 
sus  figures — Decision  on  Duke 
Power  and  Alabama  Power 
case  —  Administration  radio 
barrage — Revival  of  wage-hour 
j  issue. 

For  samples  of  THE  WASH¬ 
INGTON  MERRY-GO- 
ROUND,  plea.se  write  to 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  presided 
at  annual  carriers  banquet  last  week. 
H.  A.  Allen,  business  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  awards  for  outstanding  ser¬ 
vice. 

Francis  J.  Hanson,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  publisher,  Duluth  Herald  and 
News  Tribune,  has  become  general 
manager  and  treasurer  of  A.  S. 
Wildey  Corp.,  New  York,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  advertising  displays  and  ex¬ 
hibits. 


Allen  Quinn,  rewrite  and  editor  of  a 
hunting  and  angling  column,  is  now  on 
the  copy  desk. 

Herbert  Waters  has  been  advanced 
to  managing  editor,  Santa  Rosa  (Cal.) 
Press-Democrat  &  Republican  morn¬ 
ing  edition,  to  succeed  Julian  Mayer 
who  resigned  to  join  the  California 
Unemployment  Reserves  Commission. 


fered  a  fractured  shoulder  and  leg  and 
a  slight  concussion  in  a  fall  from  the 
second  floor  of  Atlantic  City  city  hall 
Dec.  25. 

Harry  Hess,  sports  editor,  Bangor 
(Pa.)  Daily  News,  flew  to  the  Rose 
Bowl  football  game  New  Year’s  day 
with  Lewis  J.  Bruschi,  Bangor  sports¬ 
man,  and  will  spend  two  weeks  in 


George  A.  DeWitt,  managing  editor,  California  before  returning. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


GEORGE  K.  PHILLIPS,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Post  for  many  years,  has  resigned  to 
join  St.  Louis  Star-Times  in  a  similar 
capacity.  Phillips  was  succeeded  this 
week  by  Ray  Runnion,  transferred 
from  state  editor.  J.  Porter  Wright, 
copy  desk,  has  been  made  state  editor. 


EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER 
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Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald,  has  re 
turned  from  a  vacation  of  several 
weeks  in  Florida. 

Vic  Wilson,  Philadelphia  Record  re¬ 
write  staff,  has  been  promoted  to  util¬ 
ity  editor. 

Ralph  Spinning,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  copy  desk  is  now 
on  the  Herkimer  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Telegram  staff. 

Sidney  Bulla,  state  news  editor, 
Knoxville  Journal,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
copy  desk. 

John  Moutoux,  reporter,  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  for  13  years,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  Washington  staff  of 
the  News-Sentinel  and  other  Scripps- 
Howard  papers.  When  Congress  is 
not  in  session  Moutoux  will  return  to 
the  News-Sentinel  city  staff. 

R.  K.  Taylor  has  resigned  from  the 
Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star  to  join  the 
Canadian  Press  Winnipeg  staff. 

Frank  X.  Rooney,  of  Hoboken 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer  sports  staff,  is 
conducting  “Calling  All  Sports”  a  new 
column  which  discusses  local  and  na¬ 
tional  sports  personalities. 

Edward  S.  Doherty,  makeup-editor. 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin, 
was  chief  speaker  at  the  second  anni¬ 
versary  dinner  of  The  Cowl,  Provi¬ 
dence  College  weekly,  recently. 

Charles  P.  Nutter,  Associated  Press 
correspondent  stationed  at  Madrid,  ex¬ 
changed  Christmas  greetings  Dec.  25 
with  his  wife  and  children  in  Kansas 
City  by  trans-Atlantic  telephone. 

J.  Charles  Baxter,  market  and  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  for 
32  years,  was  honored  in  a  page  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  Citizen,  Jan.  1, 
wherein  sixty-six  advertisers  ex¬ 
tended  greetings. 

William  L.  O’Donovan,  city  editor. 
White  Plains  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Reporter, 
was  chairman  of  a  meeting  of  more 
than  200  representatives  of  local 
churches  and  agencies  called  together 
to  approve  a  resolution  requesting  the 
establishment  of  a  Housing  Authority. 
Norton  Mockridge,  staff  writer,  was  a 
speaker. 

Robert  Taylor,  Pittsburgh  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and 
Mrs.  Taylor  are  the  parents  of  a  son 
born  Christmas  Day. 

Vern  Boxell  has  been  advanced 
from  city  editor  to  news  editor,  Indi- 
anpolis  Times.  Noble  Reed  is  acting 
city  editor,  with  William  Crabb  as 
assistant. 

Wade  Ison,  sports  editor,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  for  nine  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  sports  writer  for  the 
N.  C.  State  College  News  Bureau,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Smith  Barrier,  who  has  joined 
Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune. 

Edward  Michelson,  reporter,  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News,  has  resigned  to  join 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

George  Eastland,  formerly  of 
Springfield  (O.)  Daily  News  editorial 
staff,  has  switched  to  the  art  and  pho¬ 
tographic  staff. 

Paul  L.  Walker,  copyreader  and 
bowling  editor,  Columbus  (O.)  Dis- 
patch,  and  Mrs.  Walker  are  the  parents 
of  a  daughter,  Karen  Wolf  Walker, 
born  Dec.  31. 

Edward  Higgins,  36,  night  police  re¬ 
porter,  Atlantic  City  Daily  World,  suf- 


Richard  Forbes,  sport  editor,  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Star,  and  his  wife,  were 
taken  home  from  Vermillion  Hospital 
in  Clinton,  Ind.,  Dec.  26.  They  were 
injured  in  an  automobile  accident 
in  which  another  passenger  was  fatal¬ 
ly  injured. 

Miss  Agnes  Carr,  feature  writer, 
Boston  Traveler,  will  conduct  a  course 
on  “Writing  for  Women,”  at  Boston 
Teachers  College,  starting  Jan.  28. 

William  O’Brien,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  was  vacationing  in  Mexico 
City  when  the  recent  earthquake  oc¬ 
curred,  and  immediately  filed  a  spe¬ 
cial  story  to  his  paper. 

G.  A.  Tankersley,  picture  editor, 
Washington  Herald,  and  Mrs.  Tankers¬ 
ley  are  on  a  two-week  motor  trip  to 
Florida. 

Robert  A.  French,  Toledo  Blade 
sports  editor,  who  has  been  vacation¬ 
ing  in  California,  covered  the  Rose 
Bowl  game  for  his  newspaper.  Richard 
McGeorge  of  the  Toledo  Blade  sports 
staff  has  returned  from  a  vacation  trip 
to  Florida. 

Miss  Virginia  Hagan  has  become 
club  editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle  to  succeed  Winifred  Nessly, 
married. 


view,  48  tabloid  pages,  front  and  back 
in  red  and  black,  Dec.  31. 

Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter,  80th 
anniversary  edition,  208  pages,  last 
week. 

Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  Prosperity 
Edition,  Jan.  2,  84  pages. 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  annual 
year-end  review  edition,  1()8  pages 
Dec.  31. 

Lorain  (O.)  Journal  and  Times- 
Herald,  business  review  and  preview 
edition,  15-page  section,  Dec.  31. 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening  In¬ 
dependent,  business  review  and  New 
Year's  greeting  edition,  16  pages,  Dec. 
31. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Jewish  Advocate, 
35th  anniversary  edition,  76  pages, 
Dec.  31. 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily  Times,  45th 
anniversary  edition,  52  pages,  Dec. 
29. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times,  New  Year 
tabloid,  Dec.  31,  8  pages. 

Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick,  12-page 
Christmas  greetings  supplement,  Dec. 
25. 

Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News- 
Palladium,  “Happy  New  Year”  edi¬ 
tion,  148  pages,  Jan.  1. 

Rome  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Sentinel,  re¬ 
view  of  the  year  edition,  Dec.  31. 

McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Gazette, 
progress  edition,  44  pages,  Jan.  1. 


Wedding  Bells 


SEVERANCE  PAY  SET 
ON  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

Schedule  Posted  Grants 
from  1  to  13  Weeks  Wages 


FRANK  S.  NUGENT,  motion  picture 

critic.  New  York  Times,  to  Miss 
Dorothy  Rivers,  of  New  York,  Jan.  3. 

Glenn  Griswold,  vice-president, 
McQraw-Hill  IPublishing  Co.,  and 
publisher.  Business  Week  magazine, 
to  Miss  Denny  Prager,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Edward  Bernays,  public 
relations  counsel,  Jan.  3  in  New  York. 

Miss  Sara  Elston  Mullis,  Colum¬ 
bia  N.  C.,  to  Robert  Claude  Page, 
Jr.,  of  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
news  staff,  Dec.  18. 

Madison  P.  Jeffery,  traveling  repre¬ 
sentative,  Loomis  Advertising  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  Dorothea  Jane 
Engles,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  recently. 

Laurence  A.  Raymer,  reporter, 
Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News,  to  Miss 
Elsie  B.  Woodward,  Dec.  25,  in  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal. 

Miss  Winifred  Nessly,  club  editor, 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  to  Dr.  Paul  M. 
Beatie,  Wichita,  Dec.  31. 

Ed  Morgan,  foreign  editor,  San 
Francisco  bureau.  United  Press,  to 
Miss  Jane  Stolle  at  San  Francisco, 
Dec.  31. 

Mrs.  Mary  Iva  McDonald  Van 
Vuren,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  re¬ 
porter,  and  widow  of  Floyd  Van 
Vuren,  reporter  and  book  critic  for 
the  Journal  who  died  in  1935,  to  Dr. 
Colin  Welles,  Milwaukee,  Dec.  26. 


Special  Editions 


SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS,  “Merry 

Christmas  Greetings,”  20  tabloid 
pages,  red,  green  and  black  ink,  Dec. 
25. 

Boston  Herald,  Annual  Financial 
Review  and  Summary  of  Outlook,  10 
pages,  Jan.  1. 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Mid- 
South  business  survey  section,  32 
pages,  Dec.  31. 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald, 
Annual  Financial  and  Business  Re- 


A  schedule  of  severance  pay  for 
members  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  staff  employed  continuously 
for  six  months  and  more  was  posted 
on  the  city  room  bulletin  board,  Jan. 
5.  The  schedule,  adopted  last  June, 
provides  two  weeks  wages  for  those 
employed  six  months  and  less  than 
one  year,  to  13  weeks  wages  for  staff 
members  employed  nine  years  or 
more. 

The  severance  pay  is  to  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  weekly  salary 
for  26  weeks  previous  to  dismissal, 
and  payable  periodically  each  pay 
day  during  its  continuance,  “less  the 
amount  of  weekly  insurance  benefit 
for  which  the  employes  could  qualify 
for  each  week  of  severance  pay,”  the 
notice  said. 

“No  severance  pay  to  be  payable 
in  event  of  dismissal  for  neglect  of 
duty,  insubordination,  violation  of 
office  rules,  or  other  misconduct,”  it 
continued. 

Not  Applicable  in  Contract( 

“The  word  ‘employment’  as  used 
in  this  connection  to  mean  only  con¬ 
tinuous  employment  on  the  Herald 
Tribune. 

“Severance  pay  provisions  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  employes  under  written 
contract.” 

The  notice  was  signed  by  Howard 
Davis,  business  manager. 

Last  June  staff  executives  were 
notified  of  the  schedule  and  polic}' 
which  have  since  been  in  force,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  note  from  Grafton  Wil¬ 
cox,  managing  editor,  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  schedule. 


ha 
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U.P.  MOVES  IN  SHANGHAI  M 

Shanghai  (By  Mail) — Following  ac-J-tv] 
tion  of  Shanghai’s  only  Americacl  v; 
daily,  the  Shanghai  Evening  Post,  kl-V| 
resuming  United  Press  service  aff®!  *• 
an  economy  cut-down  over  severa^  • 
years,  the  U.  P.  office  is  moving  froii|| 
Sassoon  House  into  the  Post  building 
on  Shanghai’s  Fleet  Street,  Aventf 
Edward  VII. 
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-CLASSIFIED 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


BUILDING  A  MODERN 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION 


Bt  GEORGE  T.  PAPPAS 

AUTHOR,  "IDEAS  FOR  BUILDING  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING" 


No.  12.  Small  Promotion  Ads 


{Continued  from  last  week's  issue)  •  One  of  a  classified  manager’s  big  ^  good  advertising  medium.*"  "^e 
AT  LEAST  ONE  leading  classified  Jobs  is  to  keep  his  present  advertisers  classified  manager  should  not  be  satis- 
medium  runs  a  promotion  streamer  sold  on  Ae  value  of  his  newspaper,  information  in  a  pro- 

every  Friday  across  the  bottom  of  the  To  do  this,  he  might  insert  small^  ad-  motion  advertisement  in  his  own 
front  page  of  either  the  first  or  second  vertisements  in  specific  classifications,  paper,  since  many  of  his  regular  ac- 
news  sections.  It  is  a  reminder  to  such  as:  counts  may  miss  such  promotion, 

readers  not  to  forget  to  order  their  "The  Dniiy  BuKle  legnlarly  puhlishes  90Si  Bulletins  concerninB  anvthinc  of 


recently  obtained  result  stories.  Each 
telephone  solicitor  is  weekly  supplied 
with  all  of  the  outstanding  result 
stories  covering  the  classification  she 
is  working  on. 

Stories  about  outstanding  leadership 
in  certain  professional  classifications 
should  be  told  in  a  letter  or  mailing 
piece,  and  sent  directly  to  prospects 
for  advertising  in  these  classifications. 
This  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  pros¬ 
pect’s  confidence  in  the  newspaper 
as  a  good  advertising  medium.  The 


Ayer  Directory  Shows 
23  Fewer  Dailies 


counts  may  miss  such  promotion, 
readers  not  to  forget  to  order  their  "The  Daily  BuKle  legnlarly  puhiishes  90‘ii  Bulletins  concerning  anything  of 
classified  ads  in  time  for  publication  in  of  the  ‘Usea  Car'  «ant  ads  that  ^^ar  interest  in  the  classified  section 

the  big  Sunday  edition.  This  news-  p3i,y^B„g';V’*vU7AX‘bring  result^to  ‘Used  should  be  sent  to  every  employe  of 
paper,  on  Fridays,  also  u^s  a  promo-  a,ivertisers.”  .  the  newspaper  itself,  from  the  pub- 

tion  ad  of  about  30  inches  carrying  u  u  u  i  a  f  lisher  down  to  the  carrier  boys.  The 

the  same  story  appearing  in  the  Promotion  should  ^  planned  as  far  ^ord-of-mouth  advertising  that  the 
streamer.  The  promotion  ad  is  placed  ahead  as  possible.  A  tentative  sales  of  the  average  newspaper 

in  the  news  section  of  the  paper.  and  promotion  program  should  be  ij  .  tBoir  anH 


special  interest  in  the  classified  section 

111  the  ni^town  newspaiKMS.  This  is  becaust*  T  ,  ,  i  «  i. 


in  the  Hi^town  newspaiKi  s.  This  is  because 

Daily  Bugle  Want  Ads  bring  results  to  ‘Used  should  b6  S6nt  to  CVCry  employe  Oi 


Car’  advertisers.”  .  the  newspaper  itself,  from  the  pub- 

L  ij  L  1  j  t  lisher  down  to  the  carrier  boys.  The 
Promotion  should  be  planned  as  far 


in  the  news  section  of  the  paper. 


could  pass  on  to  their  relatives  and 


Newspapers  can  also  run  daily  a  prepared  at  least  six  months  in  ad-  would  be  invaluable 


series  of  small  ads  such  as: 


MRS  SMITH  V/A.  fcAAA.. 

Did  ytiii  know  th.at  your  old  svwiiig  niacbitie  COSts  of  promotion.  The  classified 
is  probably  worth  $15  or  $20?  If  you  need  manager  should  endeavor  to  concen- 


vance.  u-  -  .  tion.  Besides,  many  of  these  erflployes 

Distribution  is  one  of  the  biggest  themselves  good  prospects  for 

costs  of  promotion.  The  classified 


ome  casii  immediately,  why  not  follow  the  trate  most  of  his  outside  promotion  in 
xampie  set  by  Mrs.  J  K.  Jones  of  200  store  windows  of  his  advertisers. 


W  ater  Street,  who  s(»M  her  sewing  machine 
through  a  Bugle  Want  Ad  for  $18  in  cash. 


classified  advertisements. 

(Next  Wiek:  Increasing  Rates  Without 
Decreasing  Linage.) 


Whenever  he  uses  sales  tags,  window 


You  can  buy  a  want  ad 


as  little  as  3c  a  word.  To  order  your 


thv  Buglr  for  posters,  stickers,  etc.,  he  should  al-  RAISED  $3,601  FOR  POOR 


ways  include  in  them  a  definite  story 


ad.  phone  V\  isconsin  jOOO  ami  when  you  about  the  classified  section.  A  win 
have  given  the  young  laily  who  t.akes  your  , 


ad,  the  information  about 
chine,  just  say  “Charge  It!' 


dow  poster  for  the  used  car  dealers 
might  read: 


Promotion  ads  like  this  should  be 
set  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches 
deep  in  single  column  width.  The 
name  used  in  the  caption  should  be 
set  in  14  or  18  point  bold  and  the 


AXNf.M.  .S.M.K 
of 

COOD  I'SED  C  ARS 
ax  advertixed  in 
TIIK  DAII.V  nl’Cl.K 


copy  in  not  larger  than  seven  point.  Thr  nvwxpaixr  with  the  largest  xeln-tioi 


Three  or  four  of  these  advertisements 
can  be  scattered  each  day  in  the  news 
section  of  the  paper.  This  type  of 


U'ifd  car  l»;irgatiis  in  Higtn 


Readers  of  the  Chattanooga  Times 
voluntarily  contributed  a  total  of 
$3,601  to  the  Times’  annual  relief 
fund  known  as  the  Twenty-five 
Neediest  Cases.  'This  amount  exceed¬ 
ed  by  $200  the  previous  year’s  total, 
which  was  a  record  until  this  time. 
Contributions  to  the  fund,  which  was 
inaugurated  22  years  ago  by  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  late  publisher  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times  and  the  New  York  Times, 


By  doing  this,  the  classified  manager  received  by  the  Times  and  admin- 


not  only  promotes  the  offerings  of  his  ^^ered  by  the  Chattanooga  Social 


promotion  will  be  more  effective  if  advertisers,  but  gets  them,  in  turn,  to  Bureau.  Contributicms  are  received 


commonplace  names  are  used,  and  promote  his  classified  section. 


during  the  20  days  before  Christmas. 


only  those  names  of  which  ten  or 
more  are  listed  in  the  telephone  di¬ 
rectory  employed.  This  style  of  pro- 


Othcr  Promotion  Method* 

There  are  other  forms  of  effective 


$3,950  CHRISTMAS  FUND 


motion  should  be  used  for  a  period  and  inexpensive  promotion.  One 
of  not  more  than  two  or  three  weeks  classified  manager  states  he  got  good 


and  inexpensive  promotion.  One  Some  40  business  and  professional 
classified  manager  states  he  got  good  men,  all  former  carriers  for  the 
returns  from  a  mimeographed  letter  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News  raised 


at  a  time  If  a  newspaper  has  had  returns  irom  a  mimeograpnea  leiier  uayton  tu.)  uatly  news  raised 
little  or  no  voluntary  acceptance,  it  ®®ut  to  people  whose  names  he  selected  $1,000  for  the  daily’s  Goodfellow  Club 
should  use  such  promotion  to  attract  from  the  telephone  directory.  The  fund  through  sale  of  papers  on  Old- 
readers  to  the  classified  section  rather  started  out  -Everyone  can  use  time  Newsboys  Day,  Dec.  22.  In  all 

At _  1 _  _j.  a  little  extra  money!  The  letter,  ex-  Kv  phiK  to  nm. 


PHH.ADELPHIA,  Jan.  6 — A  decrease  of 
221  ui  the  number  of  newspapers 
published  in  the  United  States  in  1937 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  is 
reported  by  the  1938  edition  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son’s  “Directory  of  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  Periodicals,”  published  to¬ 
day. 

The  directory,  now  in  its  seventieth 
year,  lists  2,084  daily  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspapers,  a  decrease  of  23 
under  the  year  before;  10,629  week¬ 
lies,  a  decrease  of  176;  and  359  semi¬ 
weeklies,  a  decrease  of  18.  On  the  ‘ 
other  hand  there  were  15  more  daily 
papers  with  Sunday  editions,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  11  in  the  number  of  foreign- 
language  daily  papers,  and  three  more 
tri-weekly  papers. 

(Tlie  Ayer  figures  on  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  larger  than  those  in  the 
annual  Editor  &  Publisher  Interna¬ 
tional  Year  Book  because  the  latter 
confines  itself  to  papers  of  general 
circulation,  omitting  a  number  of  dai¬ 
lies  devoted  to  special  interests,  legal 
notices,  etc.) 

For  the  first  time  the  annual  clas-  ! 
sifies  daily  papers  according  to  the  i 
morning  and  evening  fields  and  shows 
that  of  those  published  in  the  United 
States,  1,605  are  evening  papers,  454 
morning,  and  25  all-day. 

The  editors  estimate  the  aggregate 
net  paid  circulation  of  the  dailies  in 
the  United  States  at  41,400,000,  of 
which  25,800,000  represents  evening 
papers  and  15,600,000  morning  papers. 
Estimated  Sunday  paper  circulation  is 
31,000,000. 

While  the  number  of  newspapers 
decreased,  continuing  a  tendency  thati 
has  been  evidenced  for  several  years 
there  was  an  increase  of  91  in  the! 
number  of  periodicals  published  irj 
the  United  States.  There  were  128 
monthly  periodicals  listed  for  the  first 
time,  but  this  increase  was  partly  off¬ 
set  by  decreases  in  other  classifi¬ 
cations. 

All  told  the  directory  lists  20,683  , 
publications  in  the  United  States.  I 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  Bermuda  and! 
the  West  Indies.  I 


than  invite  them  to  buy  ads. 


time  Newsboys  Day,  Dec.  22.  In  all 
$3,950  was  raised  by  the  club  to  pro- 


"Reoders”  Are  Effective  gold  for  cash  through  want  ads,  was 

“Readers”  of  six  to  eight  lines,  followed  up  about  two  days  later  with 
scattered  through  the  paper,  are  usu-  a  telephone  solicitation  and  the  re¬ 


plaining  how  various  things  could  be  vide  foster  homes  during  the  year  for 
sold  for  cash  through  want  ads,  was  needy  children. 


ally  much  more  effective  than  the  turns  more  than  justified  the  small 
average  large  promotion  ad.  They  expense  involved. 


telephone  solicitation  and  the  re-  RAISES  CLASSIFIED 
rns  more  than  justified  the  small  ,  , 

:pense  involved.  Milwaukee  Journal — Dec.  26 — 

Another  classified  manager  found  raised  its  classified  rates  from  ^c  a 


When  planning  regular  promotion,  an  advertisement  and  could  not  close  raised  from  20c  to  22c,  seven  insertions 


the  classified  manager  should  remem-  the  sale,  to  have  her  immediately  mail  “O"*  *rc 
her  it  has  to  compete  with  carefully  the  prospect  a  mimeographed  list  of  from  27c  to  29c 
prepared  local  and  national  display  _ _ 


advertising.  He  should  adopt  layout 
styles  that  will  be  conspicuous  on  any 
news  page.  Photographs  should  be 
used  in  classified  promotion  whenever 
possible.  Some  of  the  classified  sales¬ 
men  can  take  pictures  once  a  week 
of  classified  advertisers  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  results,  or  of  items  that  are 
being  offered  in  the  classified  columns. 

Whenever  an  unusual  ad,  or  group 
of  ads,  appears,  the  classified  mana¬ 
ger  should  play  it  up  in  his  promotion 
immediately.  People  will  read  the 
classified  columns  out  of  curiosity,  if 
for  no  other  reason. 

A  number  of  managers  overlook  the 
promotion  possibilities  of  their  own 
classified  sections.  Small  advertise¬ 
ments,  set  in  agate  type,  can  be  used 
in  many  classifications,  calling  atten¬ 
tion  of  readers  to  interesting  offers  in 
other  classifications.  For  example,  a 
four  or  five  line  ad  can  be  put  under 
“Rentals”  referring  readers  to  “Mov¬ 
ing,  Packing  and  Storage,”  an  alUed 
classification. 


newspaper  news 


SYDNEY,  AUSTRAUA 
The  only  journal  giving 
the  news  of  advertisers, 
advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

[f  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 

Published  Monthly 
Subscription  rate  7A  per  year 
post  from 

Warwick  Bide.,  Hamilton,  St., 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRAUA 


I  NEWS  AdENCY^X 

IQMES  BLOCjii^ 


DEALER.^  AND 
DlSTklBUTOki 


OUT-'OF^TOWN 
FOkEldN  AND 

Back  numbek 

NEW$PAPEk^ 


HEkE  $INCE  190$ 
WE  ARE  FOREMOST 
In  these  i  ITEMS 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  •  . 

for  any  omployor  on 


should  follow  regular  news  stories  and  Another  classified  manager  found  ja^sea  its  ciassinea  rales  irom  J/c  a 
must  be  set  in  regular  news  type  if  it  a  good  idea  each  time  one  of  his  insertion.  Rates 

they  are  to  be  read.  salesgirls  telephoned  a  prospect  for  ^  consecutive  insertions  were 


for  30  consecutive  insertions  were 


from  21c  to  23c,  and  three  insertions 


•  •  •  ll•wspop•rs 
.  .  .  pross  associations 
.  .  .  mogeninos 
.  .  .  radio 


is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 


The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 


The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  yoor 
exact  requirements. 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 31  lost  Wookor  Driv* 
Us  Aa9olo»-23a7  Toviot  StiW 


I 


visibly,  Dean  Ackerman  declares.' 

Whereas  previously  the  intellec-i 
tual  minority  in  South  America  held 
the  “public  mind’’  within  its  grasp, 
the  radio,  cinema,  and  the  news- 
majority 
and  thus 


Action  Needed 
to  Save  Free  Press 

continued  jrom  page  5 


papers  have  served  the 
rather  than  this  minority, 
to  have  enlarged  the  circle  of  public 
opinion  by  several  millions,  leaving' 
the  one-time  intellectual  minority 
standing  aloof  from  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  these  instrumentalities. 

Dean  Ackerman  inspected  the  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  several  influential 
newspapers  in  South  America.  He 
found  but  one  school  of  journalism, 
directly  associated  with  the  National 
University  of  La  Plata  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine.  The  director  of  the  school 
is  Dr.  M.  M.  Elicabe,  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  La  Prensa,  in  Buenos  Aires. 


particularly  active,  according 
Dean  Ackerman,  in  fostering  a  r 
lutionary  spirit  among  the  country 
folk.  Short  wave  stations  are  plenti¬ 
ful  in  Europe,  and  the  German  and 
Italian  radio  campaigns  are  broad¬ 
cast  on  wave  lengths  which  will  in¬ 
terfere  with  American  news  being 
sent  to  South  America  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Schenectady. 

By  means  of  this  radio  offensive. 

Dean  Ackerman  reported  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  outrank  all  other  world 

statesmen  in  the  daily  volume  of  in-  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

formation  distributed  regardirig  their  school,  has  alT  the  advantages  of| 
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Airplanes  zoom  into  Dutralo  s  busy  airport,  mam 
stop  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  host  to  more 
than  7,500  planes  in  1937.  Air  lines  connect  North, 
South,  East  and  West,  carry  80,000  passengers  yearly. 


totalitarian  philosophies.  Except  university  association  without  being, 
for  the  economic  independence  and  politically  or  financially  dependent  1 
public  confidence  maintained  by  a  upon  the  state  educational  system. i 
few  newspapers  in  Ecuador,  Chile,  “By  this  relationship,”  said  the  dean., 
Peru,  and  the  Argentine,  which  can  “the  future  journalists  are  being  care-| 
keep  the  national  state  of  mirid  on  an  fully  trained  to  serve  the  nation  with-; 
even  keel,  the  trend  of  public  senti-  out  becoming  servants  of  the  state. "I 
ment  and  interest  would  be  more  Closing  the  report  for  the  1936-37; 
and  more  away  from  the  United  academic  year.  Dean  Ackerman  ex-i 
States  and  Pan-American  solidarity.  satisfaction  with  the  opera-. 

Suggests  Exchange  of  Newsmen  tion  of  the  Pulitzer  school  on  a  grad-' 
Dean  Ackerman  again  proposed  in  uate  basis.  “We  are  convinced,”  he' 
tnis  report  an  exchange  of  news-  said,  “that  the  five-year  plan  of  edu- 
papermen  and  writers  between  South  cation  for  the  profession  is  sound.” 
America  and  the  U.  S.  “to  discover  ■ 

the  new  world  which  is  emerging  .  -i  o  l  ■  l  OOn 

within  this  continent  of  opportuni-  nOtail  oal@S  111  l^o/ 
ties.”  One  of  the  chief  faults  with  t  ^o/  1 

the  journalistic  relations  between  the  /o  «lieuu  OI  1300  | 

two  continents  at  present,  the  Dean  For  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
pointed  out,  is  that  the  flow  of  news  sales  of  department  stores,  dry  goods,; 
from  north  to  south  is  far  greater  in  women’s  apparel  and  kindred  stores: 
volume  than  that  from  south  to  in  the  United  States  showed  a  defi-, 
north.  This,  he  says,  is  likely  to  fos-  nitely  forward  movement,  registering: 
ter  serious  propaganda  campaigns  by  a  gain  of  5.4%  in  1937  over  1936. 
the  South  Americans  so  the  U.  S.  can  This  conclusion  was  reached  by  the; 
learn  as  much  about  the  other  part  of  Controllers’  Congress  of  the  National  | 
the  Western  hemisphere  ’  .  _  . 

out  about  themselves. 

The  repiort  said  no  government  or 
combinations  of  governments  had  as 
yet  attained  enough  power  to  control 
the  news  of  the  whole  world.  Each 
nation,  and  each  people,  has  taken  dicated  by  the  reports  was  close  to 
a  natural  interest  in  propaganda  as  1*4  billion  dollars. 

On  sales  reported  by  the  depart- 
stores 
was 

Volume  was  within  about  14% 
of  the  all-time  high  mark  reached  in 
In  comparison  with  1925,  a  so- 
called  “normal”  year,  sales  during 
1937  fell  short  only  about  5%.  I 
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Aircraft  business  also  zooms  .  .  .  mostly  upward  in 
fast-growing  airplane  factories  building  ships  for 
pleasure,  war  and  commerce.  Uncle  Sam's  contracts 
alone  pour  millions  of  dollars  into  Buffalo  annually. 
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they  send  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  afterj 
a  compilation  of  “flash”  reports  on 
sales  of  more  than  400  department 
and  women’s  specialty  stores,  and  of 
over  2,000  units  of  three  variety 
chains.  The  total  dollar  volume  in- 


ts  20,68o 
States, 
luda  and 


tavorable^  light  to  the  rest  of  the  inent  stores  and  specialty 
world.  This  wide  interest  in  the  alone,  the  increase  over  last  year 
character  of  information  reaching  5,7%  "  '  .... 

millions  of  people  daily  is  fortunate 
and  a  good  omen  to  democracies,  but  1929, 
it  is  essential  that  we  have  a  clear 
conception  of  the  distinction  between 
official  propaganda  and  news,”  Dean 
Ackerman  warned. 

Governmental  propaganda  is  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease,  in  the  dean's  opinion. 

Beginning  as  education,  it  soon  cul¬ 
minates  in  partiality  and  the  fixation  Feriger-Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  natit 
of  opinion,  and  finally  becomes  the  P-Per  representatives.  He 
weapon  of  governments,  in  the  end  rnerly  advertising  represent 
serving  to  destroy  both  the  freedom  Sunset  Magazine,  San  Frai 
of  news  and  of  opinion. 

Dean  Ackerman,  discussing  the 
philosophy  of  propaganda,  insisted  in 
this  report  that  “there  must  be  some 
way  for  the  democracies  to  immunize 
themselves  from  the  culminating 
emotional  appeal  of  propaganda,  some 
way  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
necessity  of  fighting  propaganda  with 
propaganda,  in  the  end  becoming  vic¬ 
tims  of  an  international  epidemic  of 
controlled  thought.” 

Cifizeai  Depead  ea  Newt 

Modem  methods  of  communication, 
combined  with  the  exploitation  and 
industrial  development  have  injected 
into  South  America  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  universe,  constructed  around  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  production 
and  commerce.  The  attitudes  of  the 
South  American  people  towards  gov¬ 
ernment,  capital,  international  rela¬ 
tions  and  towards  the  intellectual 
minority  which  until  now  has  con¬ 
trolled  their  destiny  has  changed 


Air  industry  draws  trained  workers,  engineers,  high- 
salaried  technicians  and  executives  who  contribute 
to  a  prosperous  Buffalo.  Aircraft  factory  employes 
live  well,  make  community  air-minded  and  progressive. 
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U.  S.  A.  ON  A  PLAHER 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY 
TODAY. 


The  Buffalo  Evening  News  is  the  airplane  worker’s 
favorite  newspaper  ...  is  read  by  8  out  of  10  Buffalo 
families  and  because  of  its  wide  home  coverage  is 
Western  NewYork'smost  effective  advertising  medium. 
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Josef  Ranald  is  Offering 
Handwriting  Feature 

Has  Collection  of  6,000  Specimens,  Mostly 


Historic,  Valued  at  $18,000  . 
Seeks  Trade  Mark  for  Name 
By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 


Ripley 


JOSEF  RANALD,  who  formerly  syn¬ 
dicated  a  palm  reading  feature 
called.  "Your  Fate  is  in  Your  Hand,” 
has  a  new  illustrated  panel  offering 
of  handwriting  analysis  called  “Pens 
and  Personalities.” 

Mr.  Ranald's  palm  reading  feature 
was  syndicated  by  the  Ledger  Syndi¬ 
cate  from  1933  to  '36.  Previously  for 
three  years  it  had  been  handled  by 
United  Feature  Syndicate  under  the 
title,  “Hands  of  Destiny.”  The  hand¬ 
writing  expert  visited  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  office  this  week  with  his 
new  feature  and  the  idea  that  he 
might  successfully  syndicate  it  him¬ 
self.  He  also  is  toying  with  the  idea 
of  re- syndicating  his  palmist  feature. 

Mr.  Ranald  is  a  native  of  Dalmatia 
and  claims  that  his  interest  in  palm 
reading  and  handwriting  arose  while 
he  was  an  officer  in  the  Austrian 
army  during  the  war.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman  having  worked 
for  the  official  German  news  agency 
and  written  several  articles  for  NANA, 
also  several  magazine  articles. 

Has  Ph.D. 

He  attended  the  Sigmund  Freud 
School  of  Applied  Psycho-Analysis 
and  the  College  of  Applied  Psychology 
in  Vienna  receiving  his  Ph.D.  de¬ 
gree  there  10  years  ago. 

In  six  trips  around  the  world,  Mr. 
Ranald  claims  he  has  visited  almost 
every  country  and  has  collected  more 
than  6,000  manuscripts  of  important 
personages,  mostly  historic,  which  he 
will  analyze  for  his  feature.  Most  of 
his  handwriting  examples  are  origi¬ 
nals,  he  says,  but  the  old  historical 
ones  are  copies.  He  estimated  his 
collection  is  worth  around  $18,000. 
Among  his  modern  specimens  are 
those  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
Helen  Keller,  and  Professor  Albert 
Einstein.  Henry  VIII,  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  are 
among  his  historical  collection. 

Mr.  Ranald  intends  to  promote  his 
new  feature  with  his  book,  “How  to 
Know  People  By  Their  Hands,”  100,- 
000  copies  of  which  are  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  February  by  Modern  Age 
Books.  He  has  appeared  in  movie 
“shorts”  called  “Personality  and  the 
Pen,”  and  made  numerous  personal 
appearances  with  the  film. 

Seeks  Trade-Mark 

ROBERT  L.  RIPLEY  has  applied  in 

Washington  for  registration  of  two 
trade-marks,  the  first  being  the  name 
“Ripley”  as  drawn  by  the  artist  on 
his  works,  and  the  second  being  his 
professional  signature,  plus  the  words, 
“Believe  it  or  Not!”  The  feature  by 
that  name  is  syndicated  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

The  application  filed  at  the  U.  S. 
Patent  Office  states  the  name  and 
other  features  of  the  proposed  trade¬ 
marks  have  been  used  continuously 
since  1919.  The  mark  is  intended  “for 
use  on  graphics,  cartoons,  sketches, 
drawings,  and  illustrations,  and  as 
contributions  to  and  components  of 
newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  ad¬ 
vertising  matter,  and  motion  pictures.” 


Columnists  Rate 

MRS.  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 

and  Dorothy  Thompson,  both  news¬ 
paper  columnists,  were  rated  one-two 
as  the  outstanding  women  in  1937,  in 
a  Voluntary  mail  poll  conducted  among 
listeners  to  the  “Woman  and  News” 
programs  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  whose  column  “My 
Day”  is  handled  by  United  Feature, 
received  50%  of  the  vote.  Miss 
Thompson,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
columnist,  received  28%. 

Following  in  order  were  Mme. 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  late  Amelia 
Earhart,  and  the  Duchess  of  Wind¬ 
sor  and  “Mrs.  Average  American” 
tied  for  fifth  place. 

Blind  Play  Bridge 

UNDER  THE  supervision  of  William 

McKenney,  national  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  American  Contract  Bridge 
League,  and  bridge  editor  for  NEA 
Service,  bridge  authorities  now  are 
offering  to  hold  classes  for  blind 
groups  throughout  the  country.  NEA 
client  newspapers  have  been  invited 
to  participate  in  the  plan. 

Blind  players  will  assemble  once  a 
week  under  the  tutelage  of  leading 
experts  who  have  agreed  to  cooperate. 
The  first  of  the  meetings  will  be  held 
in  New  York,  Jan.  12. 

Among  the  noted  experts  in  New 
York  area  who  will  take  part  in  teach¬ 
ing  bridge  once  a  week  to  blind 
classes  imder  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
McKenney  are  Ely  Culbertson,  Os¬ 
wald  Jacoby,  Waldemar  von  Zedtwitz, 
David  Burnstine,  B.  J.  Becker,  Sir 
Derrick  Wernher,  Charles  Lockridge, 
Gorton  Churchill,  Mrs.  Robert  Fuller 
and  John  Rau. 


More  Air  Cartoonists 

INTERVIEWING  cartoonists  on  the 
radio  has  become  a  fad,  it  appears. 
A  new  series  on  WNEW,  New  York, 
called  “Cartoon  Club  of  the  Air,”  and 
conducted  by  Chuck  Thorndike,  is  to 
begin  Jan.  9. 

Walter  Berndt,  creator  of  “Smitty” 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  is  the  first  to  be  in¬ 
terviewed.  The  following  week.  Bob 
Brinkerhoff,  who  draws  “Little  Mary 
Mixup,”  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
will  appear  with  a  group  of  artists 
from  the  Max  Fleisher  studios. 

New  Serials 

“A  CASE  FOR  3  DECTECTIVES”  is 
the  title  of  a  new  serial  being  re¬ 
leased  Jan.  14  by  Central  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  written  by  Leo  Bruce. 

Courtney  Riley  Cooper’s  new  story, 
“Here’s  to  Crime,”  will  soon  be  re¬ 
leased  in  12  installments  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

Beauty  Hint  Strip 
A  WOMAN’S  PAGE  beauty  hint  strip, 
“Alice  in  Beautyland,”  drawn  for 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  is  being 
syndicated  this  week  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate.  It  is  created  by 
Dorothe  Carey  who  will  continue  to 
work  for  the  Daily  News  during  her 
syndication.  King  reports  that  the 


strip  was  discovered  by  Alice  Hughes, 
New  York  columnist  for  the  syndicate, 
who  was  in  Dayton  to  address  a  local 
fashion  group. 

Editorial  Changes 
THE  NCJC  NEWS  SERVICE  which 
last  week  changed  its  name  to  the 
Religious  News  Service  has  made  the 
following  changes  on  its  editorial 
board:  Dr.  Robert  A.  Ashworth  con¬ 
tinues  as  Protestant  editor;  Louis 
Minsky,  former  associate  editor,  is 
now  Jewish  editor;  and  Norman  Mc¬ 
Kenna  replaces  Dr.  John  J.  O’Connor 
as  Catholic  editor. 

“Time"  to  Spot  News 
TO  SIGRID  ARNE,  Washington  writer 
for  the  Associated  Press  Feature 
Service,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  last  week 
named  eight  fugitives,  all  accused 
bank  robbers,  as  his  nominees  for  the 
new  “public  enemy”  list. 

The  story  was  carried  as  usual  on 
a  mailed  proofsheet  with  an  advance 
release  date — Jan.  4.  Then,  the  night 
before  the  release,  two  of  the  fugi¬ 
tives  were  captured  by  G-men  in 
North  Carolina.  So  the  “public  enemy” 
list  was  revised  by  wire  and  the  time 
story  became  spot  news. 

The  two  men  captured  were  Wash 
Turner  and  Bill  Payne.  Others  on  the 
list  were  Arnola  Thomas  Kyle,  Joseph 
Paul  Cretzer,  Maurice  Danning,  Irv¬ 
ing  Charles  Chapman,  Hugh  Gant  and 
Alva  Dewey  Hunt. 

Calling  Their  Bluff 
ELSIE  ROBINSON,  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  columnist,  Jan.  4  is¬ 
sued  a  call  to  amateur  self-styled 
columnists,  who  have  criticized  her 
at  times,  to  write  letters  and  fill  her 
space  for  a  week. 

“For  14  years  I’ve  been  filling  this 
space — six  days  a  week — every  week, 
every  month,  every  year,”  she  said 
in  her  colunm,  “Listen  World.”  “Some¬ 
times  you’ve  liked  what  I’ve  written. 
Sometimes  you  haven’t.  Often  you’ve 
mentioned — plenty  plain — that  you 
could  make  my  stuff  look  like  a  last 
year’s  bird  nest  if  you  had  my  breaks. 
And  I’ve  had  a  mean  hunch  that  you 
were  right!  So  now’s  our  chance  to 
see.” 

Her  readers  can  choose  any  subject 
they  want,  she  stated.  They  must 
write  it  in  a  letter  not  more  than 
350  words,  giving  name,  address  and 
age.  Contestants,  although  she  says 
it  is  not  a  contest,  “there  won’t  be 
any  prize,”  have  until  Jan.  18  to  get 
their  letters  in,  after  which  the  five 
best  will  be  picked  and  released. 


Quins  to  “Look" 

LOOK  MAGAZINE  announced  Tues¬ 
day  it  has  secured  the  exclusive  pic¬ 


ture  magazine  rights  on  the  Dionne 
quintuplets  in  an  agreement  signed 
with  NEA  Service.  The  contract  was 
effective  immediately  and  “the  con¬ 
sideration  was  not  announced.” 

Life  magazine  had  the  rights  to 
these  pictures  for  a  year  under  con¬ 
tract  to  Dec.  31,  1937. 

Fred  S.  Ferguson,  president  of 
NEA,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the 
Dionne  pictures  are  “still  available  for 
illustrative  purposes  in  standard  text 
magazines.”  He  said  the  contract 
with  Look  “runs  for  considerable 
time.” 

Mr.  Ferguson  would  not  reveal 
when  NEA’s  present  contract  for 
Dionne  pictures  expires  but  said  it 
“runs  for  quite  a  long  time.”  When 
the  syndicate’s  original  contract  was 
renewed  in  Nov.,  1936,  it  was  “for 
an  extended  period.” 

■ 

Predicted  Resignation 
THE  W ashington  Merry  -  Go  -  Round 
column  predicted  the  retirement  of 
Justice  George  Sutherland  just  a  few 
hours  before  he  announced  it  himself 
this  week. 

On  the  morning  of  Jan.  5,  the  col¬ 
umn  began:  “Justice  George  Suther¬ 
land  has  intimated  to  close  friends 
that  he  is  seriously  considering  retir¬ 
ing  from  the  Supreme  Court.”  Later 
in  that  same  day,  the  Justice’s  letter 
to  the  President  was  made  public, 
completely  confirming  the  Merry-Go- 
Round  story. 

Last  June  1,  the  column  flatly  pre¬ 
dicted  the  impending  resignation  of 
Justice  Van  Devanter.  The  very  next 
day,  June  2,  Van  Devanter  formally 
quit. 

Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen, 
authors  of  the  column,  turn  in  their 
stories  five  days  before  they  are  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  column  is  syndicated  by 
United  Features. 

■ 

H.  S.  HOUSTON  MARRIED 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  for  many  years 
prominent  in  publishing  and  adver¬ 
tising  circles  and  counsel  on  Inter¬ 
national  Relations,  was  married  Jan.  1 
to  Mrs.  Carmen  T.  Calderon  de  Pinil- 
los  in  New  York.  Mr.  Houston  had 
his  early  newspaper  experience  in 
1890-92  as  city  editor  of  the  Sioux 
City  Journal.  Later  he  worked  with 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Outing  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  He 
was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  Spanish 
edition  of  World’s  Work.  From  1915 
to  1917  he  was  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World, 
and  in  1924  he  founded  the  Cosmos 
Newspapers  Syndicate.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  active  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations. 
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I  Avoid  Plate  Abrasions 

By  JACK  PRICE 


the  pencil  lead.  Zoo  Contest  Awards 

The  problem  never  worried  the  ^hE  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK  of  Chi-  ' 
newspaper  cameramen  because  if  the  ^  , 

negatives  were  streakd  Ae  artists  ^^ich  only  Chicago  daily 

could  retouch  the  print.  The  whole  newspaper  cameramen  were  eligible.  I 
simtion  was  allowed  to  sleep  i^ace-  ^^^33^, I  y  j^arnm,  Chicago  Daily 

fully  for  many  yaers.  Lately,  it  ^s  ^^^^3  ^ 

again  bwn  brought  to  the  fore.  Be-  •  ^^ree  seals.  It  appeared  that  ' 

cause  of  the  many  inquiries  regard-  ^^3^  ^^e  photographers  paid  too  j 

mg  this  point,  the  wri  er  consulted  attention  to  the  famed  baby  ! 

representatives  of  a  well-known  film  panda  ' 

manufacturer  and  in  turn  he  passes  geheel  and  Max  Arthur,  i 

on  the  following  information  which  ^oth  on  the  Chicago  Tribune  staff 
may  be  of  mterest  to  every  photog- 

spectively  1 

In  the  first  place  when  an  emul-  rr  ‘  ...e.  _ 

j  .r .  j  .  .  it  the  zoo  continues  those  con-  ■ 

Sion  IS  made  it  is  allowed  to  set  or  u  _ _ .*  1  „  .;«•  1.  * 

,  .1  *1.  f  *•  on.-  tests  it  won  t  be  dimcult  to  arouse 

age  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  This  _ iu 

r® ,  .  ,,  xu  1  »•  4.  u  j  enthusiasm  among  the  cameramen 

IS  done  to  allow  the  gelatine  to  harden  ..  assiened  to  “Get  an 

sufficiently  and  the  solvents  to  com-  assigned  to  Get  an  , 

pletely  evaporate.  If  the  emulsion  is 

rushed  to  the  market  without  being  _ ,  iiju-*  it  tju  * 

aged,  the  chances  are  that  some  of  White  House  Photogs 

the  films  will  contain  abrasion  streaks.  J-  A.  NESENSOHN,  manager  of  the 
Due  to  the  delicate  manipulation  of  Washington  Bureau  of  Acme  News- 
the  coating  extra  care  is  taken.  Han-  pictures,  has  just  been  elected  presi- 
dlers  wear  gloves  made  of  a  very  fine  dent  of  the  White  House  Photograph-  , 
soft  material  to  prevent  any  possi-  crs’  Association.  He  succeeds  James 
bility  of  scratching.  However,  when  Lyons  of  the  Universal  Newsreel, 
the  gelatine  is  soft  it  is  also  pliant  Nesensohn  has  been  a  newspaper 
and  the  slightest  touch  will  cause  a  cameraman  since  1916.  In  1926  he 
mark  in  the  coating.  Usually  the  managed  the  Chicago  office  of  Acme 
base  and  the  gelatine  is  prepared  long  and  later  took  over  the  Cleveland 
enough  in  advance  to  withstand  much  office  before  assuming  his  duties  in 
of  the  accidental  abuse.  the  Washington  Bureau. 

Remove  Wrapping  Carefully  ^  ,  — 

When  the  “green”  or  new  film  is  ^ew  Columbus  Chief 
sold  for  consumption  it  should  be  WILLIAM  J.  TRAYTE,  head  of  the 
handled  very  delicately.  The  films  Columbus,  Ohio,  studio  of  Bachrach, 
are  packed  with  a  sheet  of  black  pa-  Inc.,  for  the  past  five  years,  assumed 
per  between  each  piece.  Here  is  where  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  the 
j  the  operator  may  accidentally  cause  photographic  department  of  the  Co- 
his  own  abrasion  streaks.  Often  when  lumbus  Dispatch  Jan.  3.  The  position 
the  photographer  is  in  a  hurry  he  is  a  newly  created  one. 
will  load  his  films  without  thought 

to  the  damage  or  danger  possible  by  E.  &  P.  Photo  Contest  Deadline 
roughly  removing  the  black  papers,  to  RPTonTToroirD  u  * 

The  protective  pieces  of  paper  should  THINGS  TO  RElNffiMBER  about  the 
be  lifted  and  not  slid  from  the  films.  coming  annual  ^itor  &  Publi^er 
By  taking  a  corner  of  the  paper  it  photo  contest  Have  tho^ 

can  be  lifted  clear  without  rubbing  the  before  Jan.  31. 

emulsion.  It  has  happened  many  times  them  on  plmnt  boards  for  your 

but  little  caution  is  taken  in  this  protectiom  They  make  a  better 

process.  Another  dangerous  practice  3PPe»rance.  ^e  pictures  must  have 
which  may  easily  be  eliminated  is  m  the  ^lender  year  of  1937 

that  which  is  caused  by  the  coat  ^^9  Published  The  winner  will  re¬ 
sleeves.  When  loading  films  the  ®  su^ntial  cash  prize  or 

sleeves  should  be  rolled  up  and  if  equipment.  The  newspaper  or  con- 
the  operator  is  wearing  a  coat  the  cameraman  wins  will  also 

danger  is  more  obvious.  Again,  acci-  fcceive  a  certificate  of  award.  Most 
dentally  the  corner  of  a  sleeve  may  n^o^ey 

rub  across  the  surface  of  the  emulsion  \  I™  contest  is  for  newspaper 
and  bring  about  scratches  and  streaks.  P  ‘O  ograp  ws  and  their  entries  will 
;  Even  the  loose  woolen  or  cotton  hairs  ®.  ^  newspapermen.  Never 

li  which  may  protrude  from  the  sleeve  P'.*  ,  I"®  lights  and  shadows  or  the 

!i  also  damage  the  emulsion  with  abra-  *’**^*y  angles.  Its  news  content  that 
sion  marks  counts.  .  .  but  get  those  prints  moving. 

Loading  films  is  an  important  fac-  _ .  V 

.tor  in  photography.  This  part  of  the  Re-elected 

business  other  than  loading  the  cor-  HERMAN  BRYANT,  San  Francisco 
jrect  side  out  has  escaped  many  cam-  News  photographer,  recently  was 
leramen  and  it  should  be  given  more  re-elected  president  of  the  California 
'>ttenti()n.  Although  the  abrasion  News  Cameramen’s  Association.  Bob 
■Tiarks  are  damaging,  we  feel  that  Campbell,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
they  have  brought  about  a  better  was  named  vice-president  with  Joe 
-r.Jerstanding  as  to  the  handling  of  Rosenthal,  Times  Wide-World,  secre- 
the  film  than  heretofore  been  given,  tary  and  Kenneth  McLaughlin, 

A  safe  policy  when  buying  films  Chronicle,  treasurer.  Members  of  the 
«  to  inquire  as  to  the  freshness  of  board  of  directors  are:  Melvin  Kevie, 
t’he  emulsion.  If  the  films  are  too  new  San  Francisco  Examiner;  Jack 
•they  should  be  allowed  to  age  in  the  French,  Chronicle;  Ernest  King,  Asso- 
itock  cabinet.  Two  or  three  weeks  ciated  Press  and  Barney  Peterson, 
'vill  not  cause  any  deterioration  or  Chronicle. 


Exposed  with  one  No.  lU  (small  size)  Photoflash  with  synchronizer. 
l/20Uth  second,  f  8..  Aftfa  Superpan  Press  Film 


REVOLUTIONARY  HIGH-SPEED  FILM  PERMITS  LENS 
OPENINGS  TWO  STOPS  LESS  THAN  FORMERLY  REQUIRED 


A  GFA  announces  two  new  cut  films — Superpan  Press  and 
ufx  Super  Plenachrome  Press — which  exceed  by  far  all 
previous  standards  for  high-speed  photographic  materials! 
Sufterpan  Press  Film  is  a  panchromatic  film  Jour  times  as  fast 
as  any  film  formerly  manufactured.  Yet  this  amazing  speed 
has  been  achieved  without  sacrifice  of  brilliant  contrast, 
wide  latitude,  halation  protection,  grain  size,  or  keeping 
qualities. 

So  fast  is  this  new  film  that  lens  openings  can  be  two  stops 
less  than  formerly  necessary  under  equivalent  conditions. 
In  many  cases,  for  work  with  Photofiash  lamps,  the  smaller, 
more  economical  No.  10  size  can  be  used  with  one  stop 
smaller  lens  opening  than  formerly  required  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  No.  20  lamp. 

Candid  shots,  sports  pictures,  interior  shots — a  whole  new 
range  of  exposures  is  now  possible  under  light  conditions 
never  before  adequate  for  successful  negatives. 

Super  Plenachrome  Press  Film  is  a  new  orthochromatic  film 
very  nearly  equal  in  speed  to  Superpan  Press.  It  has  softer 
gradation  however,  and  is  an  ideal  "super-speed”  film  for 
outdoor  work  when  orthochromatic  characteristics  are  de¬ 
sired.  As  in  Superpan  Press,  no  sacrifice  has  been  made  in 
contrast,  latitude,  anti-halation  or  grain  size. 

Made  by  Agfa  Ansco  Corporation  in  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Branches  in  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
Jacksonville,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
In  Canada,  Agfa  Ansco  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
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Camera  Knights 


WILLIAM  JOSEPH  CONNOR,  recent¬ 
ly  appointed  head  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  photographic  department. 

began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  at 
J5  as  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer 
lopy  boy. 

Connor  liked 
pictures  and 
within  two  years 
he  was  promoted 
to  the  Inquirer 
photographic  de¬ 
partment.  Later, 
as  an  'A-1  pho¬ 
tographer  he  was 
with  the  old 
Philadelp  hia 
North  American,  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
and  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1937,  he  returned  to  the  In¬ 
quirer.  going  to  the  Record  a  few 
months  later. 

Among  the  major  stories  on  which 
Connor  has  been  assigned  were  the 
Lindbergh  case,  both  at  Hopewell  and 
Flemington.  and  the  steel  strike  in 
Johnstown  and  in  Ohio. 

He  attended  Philadelphia  parochial 
schools.  West  Philadelphia  High 
school,  and  Mulvey  Institute.  He  is 
32.  married  and  the  father  of  two 
daughters. 


Wm.  J.  Connor 


Kapnic  Appointed 
City  Editor  in  Phila. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  4 — Resignation  of 
J.  Paul  Pedigo,  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 
since  1931,  was 
announced  today 
by  C.  M.  Morri- 
son,  editor. 
Charles  N.  Kap¬ 
nic,  assistant 
managing  editor, 
who  recently  re¬ 
covered  from  a 
serious  opera¬ 
tion,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Pedi¬ 
go.  The  two  posi¬ 
tions  have  been 
combined  and 
Mr.  Kapnic  will 
have  the  title  of  city  editor  of  the 
Ledger. 

Mr.  Kapnic’s  appointment  came  on 
his  30th  anniversary  in  newspaper 
work.  His  first  job  was  on  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  where  he 
remained  until  he  became  city  editor 
of  the  old  Public  Ledger  in  1927.  Two 
years  later  he  was  named  assistant 
managing  editor  and  continued  in  the 
same  position  with  the  Evening 
Ledger  when  the  Public  Ledger  was 
suspended. 


XMAS  AD  SECTIONS 

The  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star  and  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald 
in  their  issues  Dec.  24  carried  the 
Christmas  greetings  of  local  advertis¬ 
ers  in  special  sections.  The  greetings, 
set  with  illustrations  to  resemble 
Christmas  cards,  were  addressed  to 
employes  as  well  as  to  customers.  The 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  beginning  a 
week  before  Christmas,  carried  the 
greetings  of  churches  in  illustrated 
copy.  Large  sections  of  the  paper 
were  devoted  editorially  entirely  to 
the  legend  of  Christmas. 


ENTERS  MORNING  FIELD 

The  Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)  Post  Regis¬ 
ter,  an  evening  publication,  inaug¬ 
urated  a  morning  rural  edition  Dec 
21.  E.  F.  McDarmott  is  publisher. 


Camphor  Monopoly  Broken 

Centuries  ago  Chinese  merchants 
visting  Formosa  found  the  natives 
distilling  a  white  solid  with  a  pleas¬ 
ing  order  from  wood.  This  product 
— camphor — later  found  a  world-wide 
use  in  medicine.  In  1865  Mr.  Hyatt 
of  New  Jersey  discovered  that  by 
mixing  camphor  and  nitro-cellulose, 
celluloid  resulted — the  first  syn¬ 
thetic  plastic.  This  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  new  industries  including 
photographic  film  and  recently  safety 
glass  for  automobiles.  In  1895  China 
lost  Formosa  to  Japan. 

Japan’s  world  monopoly  of  natural 
camphor  has  been  broken  by  the 
development  of  synthetic  camphor. 
Today  one-half  of  our  consumption 
is  made  synthetically  in  the  U.  S. 
from  southern  turpentine.  In  1918 
imported  camphor  sold  for  $3.75  per 
pound;  today  the  synthetic  is  about 
35c  per  pound.  ^URCE — Manu¬ 
facturing  Chemists’  Association. 

For  Real  Estate  EdiUfrs 

A  valuable  free  book  for  those 
financially  interested  in  property — 
Here  is  a  book  full  of  facts  that 
mortgage  executives,  maintenance 
departments  and  all  real  estate  own¬ 
ers  will  find  invaluable.  It  shows 
how  to  cut  rehabilitation  and  main¬ 
tenance  ciksts  through  the  proper 
selection  of  heating  equipment.  It 
suggests  liow  residential  properties 
can  be  made  most  attractive  to  ten¬ 
ants.  and  possible  buyers.  It  stresses 
no  manufacturer's  product. 

It  contains  a  complete  review  of 
the  newest,  most  efficient  anil  most 
economical  heating  equipment.  It 
shows  how  an  inexpensive  thermo¬ 
stat,  and  any  existing  adequate  .An¬ 
thracite  heating  plant,  provide  real 
automatic  heat,  and  fueling  periods 
up  to  12  hours  apart.  The  book  also 
describes  magazine  feed  boilers  that 
need  no  fueling  attention  from  24  to 
48  hours — even  days  at  a  time.  It 
de.scribes  automatic  Anthracite  burn¬ 
ers  that  need  no  fueling  attention  all 
season  long,  and  automatically  re¬ 
move  ash  to  sealed  containers.  Wide 
possibilities  for  basement  moderni¬ 
zation  are  also  suggested. 

■SOUHCE  —  .Anthracite  Industries, 
Inc. 

y ariety  in  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

The  American  homemaker  today 
has  a  wider  opportunity  to  select 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  her 
food  store  than  ever  before. 

When  chain  food  stores,  with  their 
direct  distribution  methods,  installed 
fruit  and  vegetable  departments  and 
really  merchandised  these  products, 
they  accomplished  four  important 
things; 

( 1 1  Brought  prices  within  reach 
of  the  average  family  by  reducing 
waste,  large  volume  with  rapid  turn¬ 
over;  (2)  increased  variety  and 
lengthened  seasons;  (3)  added  to 
public  health  by  sanitary  methods  of 
handling  and  display;  (4)  widened 
the  farmer’s  market  and  increased 
his  net  returns  for  these  products. 

Gmsumers  and  producers  bene- 
fitted  by  chain  fiMxl  store  initiative 
and  contribution  in  this  field. 

SOURCE— National  AssiK’iation  of 
F<K)d  Chains. 


WHAT  ARE 

“Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence 


Saiil  the  INew  York  Times  at  the  turn  of  the  year 
'^Encouragement  of  good-will  has  been  a  prime  topic  in 
husiness  quarters  in  the  year  past. 


“That  the  public  is  looking  more  critically  into  hiisi- 
ness  is  plain  on  every  side. 

“Industrialists  have  discovered  that  husiness  does  not 
enjoy  the  favorable  standing  imagined. 

“Defensively,  business  men  have  jumped  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  present  to  the  public 


Railroad  Situation  Serious 

The  railroads  enter  1938  faced 
with  many  serious  problems.  The 
combination  of  reduced  tonnage  and 
declining  average  revenue,  with  ris¬ 
ing  prices  of  the  things  they  have  to 
buy.  higher  wages  and  mounting 
taxes  has  created  a  situation  of  grave 
concern,  not  only  to  railroad  man¬ 
agement  but  to  the  public  at  large. 
The  pliysical  eondition  of  the  rail¬ 
roads,  however,  is  good;  their  ser¬ 
vice  is  better  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  There  is  a  growing  public  ap- 
preeiation  of  their  progress  and 
achievements.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  there  is  at  least  a  reasonable 
chance  that  the  difficult  situation  in 
the  past  twelve  months  will  be  mea¬ 
surably  corrected  in  1938.  Informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  railroad  situation 
can  be  obtained  from 

.SOURCE — As'ociation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads. 


Against  Proposed  Reduc¬ 
tion  in  Federal 
Highway  Aid 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  recommended  to  the  Congress  a 
substantial  curtailment  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral-Aid  highway  appropriations  to 
the  several  States. 

But  authorizations  as  have  already 
been  made  by  the  Congress  to  cover 
the  fiscal  year  1938  and  19.39  cannot 
be  rescinded  or  reduced  without 
thereby  causing  considerable  hard¬ 
ship  to  rtiany  states  that  have  taken 
legislative  action  to  cooperate  in  ac¬ 
cordance  therewith. 

And  the  increasing  need  for  re¬ 
constructing  a  large  mileage  of  main 
highways  in  the  interests  of  higher 
efficiency  and  safety,  for  eliminating 
congestion  in  the  vicinity  of  cities 
and  towns,  for  extending  to  more 
farm  dwellers  the  advantages  of  all- 
weather  roads,  for  promoting  the 
National  defense  by  facilitating  the 
movement  of  motorized  armies,  all 
justify  an  increasing  participation  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  highway 
improvement. 

Such  conditions  all  speak  elo¬ 
quently  against  any  disruption  of 
the  present  procedure  in  administer¬ 
ing  Federal-Aid  or  any  reduction  in 
the  current  amount  of  Federal-.Aid. 


Motor  Transportation 
Boon  to  Education 

At  least  74,000  buses  are  being 
used  exclusively  to  transport  children 
to  and  from  schools,  in  addition  to 
part-time  use  of  6,000  common-car¬ 
rier  buses  for  the  same  purpose. 

More  than  3,000,000  children  make 
their  home-to-school  trips  each  day 
over  1,000,000  miles  of  highway. 

Modern  motor  transportation,  it 
thus  appears,  is  helping  to  make  ade¬ 
quate  educational  facilities  available 
to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  otherwise  would  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  equivalents  of  the 
“little  red  school  house.” 


Consolidated  schools,  brouglit  into 
being  through  availability  of  motor 
transportation  and  adequate  high¬ 
ways,  now  total  more  than  17,000, 
according  to  reliable  estimates. 

SOURCE  —  National  Highway 
Users  Conference. 
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Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 


Ed 


3267  Chrysler  BulldiiiK.  New  York  Oil.'' 

A  non-profit  oriranization  of  Pennsylvar..;  ' 
hard  coal  producers,  designed  to  promo^Tac 
the  use  of  anthracite,  throucb  researciroa 
education  and  the  development  of  efficietl 
anthracite  burning  equipment.  Fact-finAn 
inir  and  statistical  facilities  at  the  seiri#** 
of  editors  everywhere.  lioi 


6( 

Asphalt  Institute  ^ 

801  Second  Ave.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

A  national,  non-profit  orranization  of  titto  < 
asphalt  producers,  desiimed  to  promo' 
the  use  of  asphalt  throurb  education,  cw 
frineerinr  and  research. 

Pamphlets,  Library  and  research  studii  72 
contain  interesting  material  for  epea-’iol 
writers.  Inquiries  welcomed.  3-., 


Association  of  American  Railrosdl^  < 
Transportation  Bids..  Washinstoo, 


Publications,  reports  and  releases  o  „ 
ations  and  maintenance,  car  service,  tnj  Ns 
fic.  finance,  taxation,  valuation.  Librt^m.^ 
and  reference  material  available  to  >9r  ti 

ftoiz 
fise  i 

Associated  Business  Papers,  Ik- 
360  Lexinston  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  OOrt 
This  rroup  of  155  of  the  nation's  dc0§  Gei 
ant  business  publications  constitute  J  Chi 
reservoir  of  factual  information  withJbrj 
sard  to  production,  distribution.  con§trm]j^ 

Kct 


tion,  transportation. 


Hie  Chemical  Foundation,  Ine.|ix>p 
New  York,  N.  t- •• 
^rits 


654  Madison  Ave. 

A  non-profit  orranization  devoted  U 
search  and  education  in  chcnu-try 
applied  sciences  as  applied  to  indu‘ 
Write  for  data. 


Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 
National  Press  Bide..  Washlnstos.  I 


Factual  information,  data  and  stsU 
relatine  to  the  Distilllnx  Industry,  re; 
from  official  sources  on  production, 
sumption,  enforcement,  taxation,  rert 


Advertisement 


SOURCE — The  Asphalt  Institute. 
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e'the  facts? 

ice 

he  teaches,  but  with  tvhat  evidence.”  AUGUSTINE 


in  all  its  glamour  the  progress  made  possible  for  the 
rountry  by  industry.” 

“For,”  says  Mr.  C.  C.  Chester,  “genuine  eooperation 
among  consumer.  Government,  labor,  capital  and  man* 
*  agement  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  relationship 
of  their  own  activities  to  those  of  all  other  groups  and 
I  individuals  is  the  most  fundamental  need  ttulay.^' 

j 

For  facts  about  the  Industries  they  serve.  Editors  are 
J  invited  to  consult  the  undersigned. 


The  Road  Job  Ahead 

Highway  engineers  and  traffic 
experts  point  out  that  the  biggest 
job  ahead  of  America  today  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  system  of  highways  adequate 
and  safe,  not  only  for  the  present 
28,000,000  motor  vehicles  but  for 
the  more  than  thirty  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  motor  traffic  anticipated 
in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  size  of  the  job  in  money  and 
miles  will  soon  be  determined  by 
traffic  counts,  road  use  surveys,  high¬ 
way  inventories  and  economic  stud¬ 
ies  in  nearly  every  step. 

Public  opinion  can  insure  that  the 
facts  disclosed  are  converted  into 
iound  road  construction  programs 
based  on  traffic  needs  and  future 
growth. 

SOUKCK — Portland  Onienl  Asso- 
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oiled  Brewers  Indnstrial  Founds- 
81  East  40th  Street.  New  York 
non-profit  incorporated  membership  as- 
doUon.  organised  by  the  brewing  indus- 
ki,  United  Ststes  to  interpret  the 
^  interest  to  the  brewers  and  to  in- 
Tdet  the  industry  to  the  public. 


Advertisement 


Wage-Earners^  Budget 

A  study  of  the  cost  of  living  in  59 
representative  cities  of  the  United 
States,  recently  undertaken  by  the 
W.P.A.,  shows  that  the  item  of  food 
constitutes  36  per  cent  of  the  budget 
of  the  typical  manual  worker’s  fam¬ 
ily.  Next  in  importance  is  rent, 
which  takes  18  per  cent.  Clothing  is 
third,  at  15  per  cent. 

Electricity  comprises  only  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  this  typical  fam¬ 
ily’s  expenditure,  or  only  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  that  devoted  to  recreation. 
Last  year  less  money  was  spent  for 
electricity  in  the  home  than  was 
spent  for  admission  to  motion  pic¬ 
ture  theatres  alone.  SOURCE — Edi¬ 
son  Electric  Institute. 

Bridging  the  Gap 

Chemi.stry  bridges  the  gap  between 
the  primitive  and  the  modern. 
Through  chemistry  the  luxuries  of 
yesterday  become  the  necessities  of 
today.  Without  chemistry  our  com¬ 
forts  would  be  few.  our  wants  many. 
With  it  we  enjoy  a  higher  standard 
of  living  than  the  kings  of  old. 

Chemistry,  the  great  benefactor, 
reaches  into  all  phases  of  our  ex¬ 
istence.  It  has  improved  our  health. 
It  has  created  new  industries.  It  has 
aided  our  agriculture  and  shown  us 
how  to  develop  our  mineral  resources 
more  efficiently.  It  has  [roistered  our 
national  safety. 

The  Chemical  Foundation  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  educating  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  the  importance  of  chemistry. 

SOUHCE  -The  (ilicniical  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Authoritative  Source  of 
Feature  Article  Material 

The  editorial  resources  of  over  1.50 
of  the  nation’s  leading  business  pa¬ 
pers  are  available  for  factual,  wanted 
information  on  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  business. 

The  problems  relative  to  industry 
and  labor  relations  are  daily  assum¬ 
ing  greater  proportions.  Business 
paper  editors  recognize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  such  trends  and  keep 
ahrea.-t  of  their  developments.  These 
editors  are  leading  the  thinking  of 
their  readers  to  a  thorough  consid¬ 
eration  <if  ]iul)lic  interests. 

Bu  siness  Papers  are  in  a  position 
to  offer  newspapers  factual  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  second  to  none  in  author¬ 
ity.  and  completeness.  .SOURCE — 
The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 


Distilled  Spirits  Industry 
Exhibit  at  New  York 
World^s  Fair 

A  contract  has  been  signed  with 
the  New  York  World’s  Fair  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  a  plot  of  ground,  approxi¬ 
mately  40.000  square  feet  in  area, 
upon  which  will  be  erected  an  exhibit 
building  by  members  of  the  distilled 
spirits  industry.  The  exhibit  will  be 
without  brand  or  company  adver¬ 
tising  and  will  be  entirely  educa¬ 
tional  in  character.  The  site  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  exhibit  is  on  one  of 
the  principal  traffic  arteries  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  display  will  attract 
a  large  proportion  of  the  millions 
who  are  expected  to  visit  the  Fair 
during  the  Spring  and  Summer  of 
1939.  Plans  for  the  building  and 
the  interior  exhibit  are  already  well 
under  way. 

SOURCE — Distilled  Spirits  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc. 


Benefits  of  Brewing 
To  Allied  Industries 

Building  ctmstruction,  real  estate, 
brewing  machinery,  cooperage,  bot¬ 
tles  and  cans,  closures,  labels,  res¬ 
taurants.  hotels,  advertising,  dis¬ 
pensing  equipment,  agriculture, 
transportation — each  of  these  indus¬ 
tries  have  felt  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  rebirth  of  the  brewing  indus¬ 
try. 


Since  the  return  of  beer  in  April. 
1933.  the  brewing  industry  has  con¬ 
sumed  in  excess  of  nine  billion 
pounds  of  grain,  valued  at  more  than 
15200.000,000,  requiring  cultivation  of 
approximately  3.000.000  acres  of 
farm  land  and  providing  emphtyment 
for  thousands,  aceording  to  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  experts. 

From  “Beer  and  Brewing  in 
America  An  Economic  Study.”  by 
the  late  Warren  M.  I’er.kons.  former 
Professor  of  Eeononiics.  Harvard 
University. 

SOURCE — United  Brewer:.  Indus¬ 
trial  Foundation. 


Fawcett  Magazines 
Back  Censorship 

Fawcett  Publications  have  become 
associate  members  of  the  Proprietary 
Association. 

“The  work  of  the  Proprietary  As¬ 
sociation  in  advertising  control  is  in 
consonance  with  our  own  censorship 
activity,”  declares  Elliott  O’Dell, 
“and  our  membership  attests  our  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Association’s  efforts  to 
improve  standards  for  copy.  The 
Advisory  Committee  has  been  a  con¬ 
structive  force  in  protecting  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  misleading  claims  in  pack¬ 
aged  medicine  advertising.” 

The  Fawcett  Publications’  censor¬ 
ship  staff  have  recently  completed  a 
censorship  book  covering  its  copy 
acceptance  rules. 

SOURCE — The  Proprietary  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Advertisement 


Roy  Vernon  Dead 
at  59;  Noted 
Political  Editor 

Headed  Capital  Bureau  of 
Chicago  Daily  News 
for  25  Years 

Leroy  T.  Vernon,  59,  political  edi¬ 
tor,  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
chief  of  its  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau, 
died  suddenly 
Jan.  3  at  his 
home  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  ■was 
stricken  with 
pneumonia  early 
in  November, 
but  recovered 
and  returned  to 
his  home.  A  few 
days  later  a 
blood  clot  devel¬ 
oped  in  his  right  Leroy  T.  Vernon 
leg  and  since 

then  he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed. 

His  25  years  in  Washington  and  his 
earlier  experiences  covering  Chicago 
and  Illinois  politics  made  Mr.  Vernon 
one  of  the  best  informed  men  on 
politics  in  the  newspaper  world. 
Known  as  dean  of  the  Washington 
correspondents,  Mr.  Vernon  was  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  every  Presi¬ 
dent  from  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Taft,  Lowden  Publicity  Chief 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
1912,  the  late  President  Taft  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  Mr.  Vernon  get  a 
temporary  leave  of  absence  to  serve 
as  national  director  of  the  Taft  pub¬ 
licity  bureau.  In  1920  he  was  eastern 
publicity  director  in  behalf  of  Frank 
O.  Lowden’s  candidacy.  In  1936,  Mr. 
Vernon  accompanied  his  chief,  Col. 
Frank  Knox,  Daily  News  publisher, 
in  his  campaign  tours  as  Republican 
Vice-Presidential  candidate. 

The  son  of  James  Mercer  Vernon, 
newspapier  pubIish(X'  in  Wilmington, 
O.,  “Roy”  Vernon,  sold  copies  of  his 
father’s  paper  at  6,  learned  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  as  a  typiesetter,  press¬ 
man,  bookbinder  and  reporter.  Then 
he  went  to  Everett  (Wash.)  Times  as 
city  editor.  While  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  he  obtained 
his  first  metropolitan  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  as  campus  correspiondent  for 
the  old  Chicago  Inter  Ocean.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  graduation  in  1900,  he  joined 
the  Inter  Ocean.  Two  years  later  he 
became  a  Daily  News  reporter. 

Headed  Gridiron  Club 

After  covering  politics  in  Chicago 
and  serving  as  state  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Springfield,  Mr.  Vernon 
was  sent  to  Washington  to  take 
charge  of  the  Daily  News  bureau 
there.  He  remained  in  the  capital  un¬ 
til  a  few  years  ago  when  he  returned 
to  Chicago  to  become  political  editor. 
In  1927,  he  was  sent  to  Europe  as  a 
roving  correspondent. 

Mr.  Vernon  was  president  of  the 
Gridiron  Club  in  Washington  in  1918- 
19,  a  member  of  the  National  Press 
Club  and  the  Overseas  Writers. 

His  widow,  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Frank  W.  Mish,  Jr.,  of  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  and  a  brother,  Mercer  Vernon,  of 
Washington,  survive. 


10.000  AT  BENEFIT 

Ten  thousand  persons  attended  the 
Cleveland  Press  Share- Your-Christ- 
mas-with-a-Child  fund  show  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Hall  there  recently.  Pat  O’Brien, 
Hollywood  star,  master  of  ceremonies, 
donated  his  services. 
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Wilkes-Barre  Agreement 
Includes  Office  Workers 

Four  Papers  There  Sign  With  Guild  .  . .  General 
Wage  Increases  of  5  to  20%  .  .  . 

Contract  in  Worcester 


IN  AN  AGREEMENT  with  the  Wilkes- 

Barre  Guild  chapter  signed  this 
week  general  wage  increases  of  from 
5  to  20%  will  be  granted  all  employes 
of  the  news,  editorial,  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  offices  of  the 
four  Wilkes-Barre  newspapers,  the 
News,  Record,  Times-Leader  and 
Sunday  Independent.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  increases  dates  from  Nov.  1, 
1937,  and  the  second  50%  will  go  into 
effect  on  Feb.  1  of  this  year. 

The  announcement  in  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  papers  this  week  said  the  agree¬ 
ment  will  last  until  Nov.  1,  1938. 
Printers,  pressmen  and  stereotypers 
are  not  included.  The  three  latter 
groups  have  separate  contracts. 

The  wage  advances  are  as  follows; 
employes  getting  $20  or  less  a  week, 
20%;  employes  getting  from  $20  to 
$30  a  week,  15%;  employes  getting 
from  $30  to  $40  a  week,  10%;  em¬ 
ployes  getting  over  $40  a  week.  5%. 

It  is  also  specified  that  no  full-time 
employes  of  the  news  and  editorial 
rooms  will  receive  less  than  $20  a  week 
and  no  full-time  workers  in  circula¬ 
tion,  business  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  will  get  less  than  $15  a  week. 
Working  hours  are  reduced  from  48 
to  44  a  week,  eight  hours  within  10 
hours  on  morning  newspapers  and 
eight  hours  within  nine  hours  on  af¬ 
ternoon  newspapers. 

The  announcement  indicates  the 
agreement  is  not  permanent.  It  is 
specified  that  a  full  discussion  of 
minimum  wages  based  upon  years  of 
experience,  maximum  hours  of  work, 
vacations,  sick  leave  allowances,  sev¬ 
erance  pay  and  traveling  expenses, 
along  with  other  conditions  will  begin 
not  later  than  Sept.  30,  1938.  Office 
boys  are  not  rated  as  full-time  em¬ 
ployes. 


Worcester  Agreement 

NEGOTIATIONS  in  progress  since 
Dec.  6  between  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Post  and  Worcester 
chapter,  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
were  completed  Jan.  5  and  an  18- 
month  agreement  was  signed.  It 
dates  from  Dec.  20  and  the  salary  in¬ 
creases  mentioned  were  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  as  of  Dec.  14.  The  agreement 
was  signed  by  William  G.  Gavin,  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager,  and  Robert 
B.  Sibley,  Worcester  Guild  president, 
and  Guy  Livingstone,  secretary. 

Minimum  wages  established  are; 
Reporters,  re-write  men  and  pho¬ 
tographers;  Beginners  $18  a  week; 
after  one  year  $20;  after  two  years, 
$22;  after  three  years  $26;  after  four 
years  $30  and  after  five  years  $35. 
Desk  men;  Beginners  $22.50  a  week; 
after  one  year  $25;  two  years  $27; 
three  years  $30;  four  years  $33  and  five 
years  $37.  Special  page  workers;  Be¬ 
ginners  $15;  one  year  $18;  two  years 
$21;  three  years  $24;  four  years  $27 
and  five  years  $30.  Library  workers; 
first  year  $15;  second  year  $18;  third 
year  $21  and  fourth  year  $25.  Office 
boys;  First  year  $10;  second  year  $11; 
third  year  and  thereafter  $12.50. 

The  contract  provides  a  40  hour,  six 
day  week  for  editorial  employes, 
equal  time  off  for  overtime,  severance 
of  one  week’s  pay  for  each  six  months 
service,  up  to  ten  weeks’  pay,  sick 


leave  with  pay  up  to  four  weeks,  and 
vacation  with  pay. 

One  clause  reads;  "There  shall  be 
no  downward  revision  in  pay  during 
the  life  of  this  agreement  for  any 
p)erson  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
signing.” 

Toledo  Negotiations 
NEGOTIATIONS  were  to  be  resumed 
this  week  between  the  Toledo  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  Worth  C.  Coutney, 
Toledo  News-Bee  business  manager, 
for  a  supplemental  contract  to  cover 
commercial  department  employes.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  also  were  to  be  resumed 
with  Stanley  C.  Speer,  Blade  business 
manager,  for  an  agreement  covering 
Blade  display  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  departments.  An  initial  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  recently. 

Joins  Labor  League 
THE  CHICAGO  GUILD  voted  Jan.  4 
to  affiliate  with  Labor’s  Non-Parti¬ 
san  League  and  elected  two  delegates 
to  represent  the  guild  at  an  organi¬ 
zation  meeting  of  the  state  league’s 
Cook  county  branch  there  Jan.  22. 
The  guild  was  influenced,  it  was 
stated,  in  affiliating  with  the  league 
largely  because  of  the  fact  Ralph  C. 
Fischer,  president  of  Chicago  "Typo- 
graphical  Union  No.  16,  is  secretary 
of  the  state  league. 

The  local  guild  voted  to  employ  an 
office  secretary  and  discontinue  $5D 
weekly  payments  to  the  ANG  for  re¬ 
tention  of  Don  Stevens  as  an  ANG 
representative.  Stevens’  future  status 
as  an  ANG  organizer  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  national  organization. 
In  a  recent  economy  move,  CIO 
dropped  Stevens  as  a  CIO-ANG  rep¬ 
resentative,  leaving  Morris  Watson  as 
sole  CIO  organizer  with  the  guild. 

The  Chicago  guild’s  election  will 
be  held  Jan.  16.  The  slate  of  officers 
nominated  by  petition  appears  to  be 
automatically  elected,  except  for  one 
office,  second  vice  -  president,  for 
which  there  are  two  candidates.  The 
slate  includes;  Harry  Wohl,  Chicago 
American,  president  (incumbent); 
Charles  Johnson,  City  News  Bureau, 
first  vice-president  (incumbent); 
David  Camelon,  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner,  and  Jerry  Cook,  Chicago 
Times,  second  vice-president;  Graham 
Dolan,  Chicago  Tribune,  secretary 
(incumbent);  and  Earl  Auld,  Herald 
&  Examiner,  treasurer. 


Kashin  are  commercial  department 
employes. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  New  York  guild  officers. 

Pittsburgh  Election 
JOHN  E.  JONES,  JR.,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Newspaper  Guild  in  a  secret 
mail  ballot  Dec.  30.  Edward  Sala- 
mony,  Sun-Telegraph  photographer, 
was  elected  first  vice-president;  Ber¬ 
nice  Shine,  Sun-Telegraph  society 
writer,  second  vice-president;  and 
Helen  Manear,  secretary  at  Federal 
Writers’  Project,  secretary-treasurer. 

■ 

Guild- AP  Hearing 

Begins 

In  New  York 

Groups  in  Three  Cities  Seek 
to  Force  Collective  Bargain¬ 
ing — Kent  Cooper  on  Stand 

Hearings  on  a  petition  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  for  a  collective 
bargaining  election  among  the  edi¬ 
torial  employes  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  the  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Wash¬ 
ington  offices  were  begun  Wednesday 
in  New  York  before  Frank  Bloom, 
examiner  for  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board. 

One  of  the  guild  charges,  that  the 
AP  had  failed  to  carry  on  negotiations 
in  good  faith  for  a  contract  covering 
employes  in  the  New  York  office,  was 
not  allowed  in  the  proceedings. 

Kent  Cooper  on  Stand 

Most  of  the  discussion  during 
Wednesday’s  and  Thursday’s  hear¬ 
ings  was  devoted  to  determining  the 
question  of  “appropriate  unit,”  or  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  guild  among  AP 
employes.  Kent  Cooper,  AP  general 
manager,  who  was  on  the  witness 
stand  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
Thursday  morning  stated  he  did  not 
believe  the  “printer  attendants”  at  the 
AP,  who  are  on  the  traffic  department 
payroll,  belong  in  the  editorial  classi¬ 
fication,  or  in  guild  membership.  He 
said  they  should  be  in  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Telegraphers’  Union,  if  any  union, 
and  that  he  would  “make  representa¬ 
tions  to  the  CTU  that  they  are  making 
a  mistake  in  denying  their  apprentices 
to  membership.”  This  was  read  into 
the  record  with  the  consent  of  the 
guild  attorney. 

Mr.  Cooper  stated  that  if  a  contract 
is  signed  with  the  guild  and  these 
printer  attendants  are  included  he 
would  have  to  change  their  status  to 
editorial  which  would  deny  their 


rights  to  any  ambition  to  rise  above 
their  present  positions.  He  explained 
these  employes  come  to  work  with  the 
ambition  of  becoming  traffic  engineers 
and  not  editors  and  therefore  they  be¬ 
long  in  the  traffic  department  classi¬ 
fication. 

Mr.  Cooper  told  the  board  he  be¬ 
lieved  any  election  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  national,  rather  than  a 
local,  basis.  He  said  the  guild  is  now 
negotiating  for  a  contract  with  the 
United  Press  on  a  national  basis  of 
eligibility.  “The  UP  is  going  to  be 
greatly  advantaged  as  a  national  in¬ 
stitution  if  it  can  have  the  unity  of  ef-  y 
fort  without  the  petty  jealousies  that 
will  arise  from  separate  offices  and 
separate  negotiations.” 

Stratton,  Watson  on  Stand 

The  AP  general  manager  said  it  was 
his  job  to  do  all  this  negotiating  and 
he  could  see  himself  doing  else  but 
the  annual  contracting  with  80  dif¬ 
ferent  offices.  Separate  contracts  with 
each  office  force  would  “make  the 
matter  so  complex  that  I  wouldn’t 
know  where  to  begin,”  he  said. 

Lloyd  Stratton,  assistant  general 
manager,  Wednesday  afternoon  ex¬ 
plained  the  AP’s  position  at  the  hear¬ 
ing.  “We  are  here  to  supply  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  considered  and  directed 
by  whomsoever  wants  that  informa¬ 
tion,  whatever  information  that  needs 
to  be  given,  but  we  are  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  one  contending  or  disputing 
everything  which  concerns  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  the  respondent  (AP)  isn’t 
in  a  position  of  being  a  deciding  factor 
at  all”. 

Morris  Watson,  guild  vice-president, 
who  was  responsible  for  bringing  one 
of  the  test  cases  of  the  Wagner  Act  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  was  a  witness  for 
the  guild  attorney,  A.  J.  Isserman. 
John  McCann  was  the  labor  board 
counsel. 


N.  Y.  Executive  Committee 
FIFTEEN  MEMBERS  of  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  Assembly  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild  were  elected 
tj  its  executive  committee  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  last  week.  Those  elected;  John 
Lindsay,  Associated  Press  photogra¬ 
pher;  Jack  Hohenberg  and  Monroe 
Stern,  Journal  -  American;  James 
Whittaker,  Mirror;  Nat  Einhorn, 
Brooklyn  Eagle;  ((jlayton  Knowles, 
Long  Island  Press;  Cameron  Macken¬ 
zie,  Time;  Martin  Kane,  United 
Press;  Lee  Kashin  and  Ed  Levinson, 
Post;  Phil  Bisbee,  World-Telegram; 
Barney  Mullady,  City  News;  Herbert 
Drake,  Herald  Tribune;  Marvel  Cooke, 
Amsterdam  News;  and  Jerry  Gottlieb, 
Daily  News.  Bisbee,  Gottlieb  and 
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PHOTOGS  TRANSFERRED 

Jack  Harris,  Associated  Press  pho¬ 
tographer,  has  been  transferred  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia.  Max  Des- 
for,  also  of  New  York,  has  been  sent 
to  Baltimore. 


VIRGINIA  AP  MEETING 

Virginia  State  Associated  Press  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  midwinter 
meeting  in  Richmond,  Jan.  10,  at  the 
Hotel  Richmond. 


ARKANSAS  MEETING 

Arkansas  Press  Association  at  its 
midwinter  meeting  Jan.  14  and  15  at 
Little  Rock  will  consider  a  proposal 
to  employ  a  full  time  manager. 
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RESERVE 
YOUR  SPACE 
NOW! 


Forms  close  January  22  ..  .  Published  January  29 


^'oiir  advertising  for  the  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  should  be  promptly 
prepared.  This  is  the  standard  reference 
book  of  the  nevvspajjer  industry  containing 
})ermanently  valuable  information  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,  publishers,  manufacturers — for  all 
whose  interests  are  linked  with  advertising 
and  jHiblishing. 


Your  advertisement  in  the  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  will  have  at  least 
one  whole  year  of  life  and  effectiveness,  yet 
the  advertising  rate  is  the  rate  you  pay  for 
the  regular  weekly  issues  of  EDITOR  & 
PFBLLSHtJR.  Keejj  your  story  constantly 
before  your  buyers  during 


The  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  is  the  only  publication  containing  all  of 
the  following  information  between  two  covers: 

Complete  alphabetical  directory  of  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  with 
circulations,  rates  and  names  of  operating  executives. 

Complete  alphabetical  directory  of  the  newspapers  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
with  circulations,  rates  and  names  of  operating  executives. 

Complete  list  of  newspaper  advertising  representatives. 

Complete  list  of  Advertising  Agencies  with  addresses  and  personnel  of  media 
departments. 

Complete  directory  of  all  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  entire  world. 


It  would  require  many  such  pages  as  this 
to  describe  all  of  the  features  of  the  YEAR 
BOOK  which  make  it  invaluable  to  space- 
buyers,  syndicates,  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Even  if  you  have  made  no  other  adver¬ 


tising  appropriation,  do  not  be  without  a 
strong  advertisement  in  this  standard  work 
of  reference.  Do  not  dejirive  yourself  of 
this  stellar  opportunity  for  effective  ])ro- 
motion  in  the  Who’s  Who  and  What’s  What 
of  the  new.spaj)er  industry. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 
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"I  DON'T  WANT  to  be  anything  but  i 
an  independent  editor,  beholden  to 
no  financial  or  business  interest,  no 
political  or  social  outfit." 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  man, 
who,  according  to  his  publisher’s 
blurb,  is  “the  voice  of  history,”  other¬ 
wise  known  as  Boake  Carter.  He  is 
speaking  thus  in  his  new  book,  “I 
Talk  as  I  Like,”  which  is  a  collection 
of  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  of 
his  daily  editorialized  news-broad¬ 
casts.  The  volume  is  published  by 
Dodge  at  $1.75. 

Whether  Mr.  Carter  is  really  the 
voice  of  history  and  whether  he  really 
says  what  he  wants  to  are  questions 
beside  the  point.  He  speaks  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects,  including  just 
about  everything  from  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Windsor  to  the  Far  East¬ 
ern  struggle.  His  comments  on  the 
latter  are  particularly  interesting  and 
timely.  Some  of  them  sound  as  though 
they  might  have  been  expressed  only 
yesterday.  The  fairness  that  is  mani¬ 
fest  toward  Japan  is  a  little  startling, 
not  because  the  author  can  be  accused 
of  unfairness  on  other  counts,  but 
simply  because  most  of  our  informa¬ 
tion  from  other  sources  seems  to  be 
based  on  a  hate-Japan  thesis.  He 
says:  “China  is  no  Japanese  territory, 
but  Japan’s  excuse  for  making  war 
on  China  is  that  she  must  protect  her 
nationals  against  attacks  instigated  by 
Russia,  and  also  to  prevent  China 
from  becoming  communized  by  the 
Soviet  Republic.” 

That  is  a  sample  of  the  provocative 
nature  of  Mr.  Carter’s  book. — C.  G.  T. 

■ 

IT  WOULD  BE  difficult  to  find  a  more 

complete  study  of  a  sport  than  that 
which  Forrest  C.  Allen  presents  in 
his  new  book,  “Better  Basketball,” 
published  by  Whittlesey  House.  This 
volume,  selling  at  $4,  goes  into  minute 
detail  on  the  various  types  of  play 
and  it  carries  well  over  200  excellent 
photographs  and  diagrams  to  illus¬ 
trate  each  point  the  author  makes.  It 
is  obvious  that  Mr.  Allen,  who  is  bas¬ 
ketball  coach  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  knows  the  game  inside  and 
out.  His  book  will  be  of  interest  to 
newspaper  sp>ortswriters  both  in  a 
general  sense  and  as  a  book  of  refer¬ 
ence  on  the  fine  points  of  the  game. 


ALTHOUGH  MOST  newspapermen 

have  by  this  time  learned  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  expressing  facts  and  opinions 
in  readable  English,  and  in  some  cases 
have  adapted  their  technique  to  radio 
or  the  lecture  platform,  a  new  book, 
entitled  “Write  and  Speak  Better,” 
written  by  two  Boston  University 
professors,  should  not  be  ignored. 

Messrs.  Hoffman  and  Davis,  who 
compiled  the  volume,  have  done  as 
complete  a  job  of  covering  the  essen¬ 
tials  as  we  have  seen. 

The  book  is  long,  but  its  complete¬ 
ness  and  directness  make  it  an  easy 
book  to  use.  In  succession,  it  deals 
with  the  patterns  and  organization  of 
thoughts,  the  best  methods  of  putting 
them  in  sales  letters,  reports,  and 
such,  and  the  finer  points  of  putting 
those  thoughts  into  understandable 
language. 

Two  chapters  in  particular  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  newspaperman.  The 
first  deals  with  the  methods  of  writing 
advertising  copy,  the  psychological 
factors  to  be  considered,  the  effects  on 
the  public  of  certain  types  of  copy 
presentation,  and  similar  details  which 
are  common  knowledge  to  the  copy¬ 
writer,  but  of  special  value  to  the  oc¬ 
casional  ad  composer.  The  second  of 


these  chapters  speaks  of  radio  presen¬ 
tation. 

This  book  should  not  be  a  necessity 
for  any  working  newspaperman, 
whether  he  be  cub  reporter  or  editor, 
but  it  is  a  fine  and  valuable  asset 
when  one  is  in  doubt. — J.  A. 

■ 

NEWSPAPER  CORRESPONDENTS 
reveal  the  trick  of  their  trade  in  in¬ 
ternational  relations,  Washington  ex¬ 
perts  lay  as  bare  as  possible  the  sec¬ 
rets  of  the  State  Department,  and  di¬ 
plomats  confess  whatever  petty  crimes 
they  have  committed  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  duties  in  more  than 
1,000  books  which  have  been  compiled 
into  several  valuable  reference  lists  by 
Ralph  O.  Nafziger,  of  the  Minnesota 
University  journalism  department. 

The  bibliography  by  Mr.  Nafziger, 
“Foreign  News  Sources  and  the  For¬ 
eign  Press,”  has  been  published  by 
the  Burgess  Publishing  Company.  It 
is  a  scholarly  compilation  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  books  for  newspaper  writers  on 
foreign  affairs,  for  it  covers  almost 
every  possible  source  of  information. 

The  books  and  periodicals  listed, 
classified  into  (a)  the  press  and  in¬ 
ternational  news  communication,  and 
(b)  the  foreign  press,  deal  in  some 
detail  with  communication  and  news¬ 
gathering  agencies,  censorship,  propa¬ 
ganda,  the  press  in  diplomatic  affairs, 
and  press  relations  in  war  time.  The 
foreign  press  section  lists  books  and 
articles  which  discuss  the  press  in 
every  important  nation. — J.  A. 

■ 

In  the  Periodicals 

Juduc,  enteriii|{  its  57th  year  of  publication, 
celebrates  this  month  with  a  “Jubilee  Number.” 
It  c<»ntains  reprints  from  old  issues,  beginning 
with  1881,  and  includes  contributions  from 
Mark  Twain.  Ellis  Parker  Butler.  Benjamin  de 
Casseres,  Franklin  P.  Adams,  Sigmund  Spaeth 
and  many  others. 

“The  Eagle  Strike  is  Settled”  is  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Jan.  5th  AV«*  Republic.  Saying 
the  result  was  “distinctly  a  compromise,”  the 
writer  nevertheless  Iwasts:  “Despite  its  in¬ 
ferior  resources  of  money  an<l  political  influ¬ 
ence  the  (luild  was  able  to  effect  crippling 
cuts  in  b(»th  the  advertising  linage  and  the 
circulation  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.'* 

Doris  Fleeson,  co-author  with  her  husband, 
John  (VDutinell  of  “Capitol  Stuff,”  the  Wash¬ 
ington  cftiumn  of  the  Sexv  York  Daily  Seivs, 
is  a  contributor  to  Jan.  8ih  Saturday  Evetiing 
Post.  Her  article.  “Missy — To  This. 

F.D  R.”  is  about  Marguerite  Le  Hand,  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  to  the  President. 

The  annual  Honor  Roll  of  Station  magazine 
ap|)ears  in  the  Jan.  1st  issue.  Among  the 
nominees  are  Herbert  L,  Matthews  of  the  Neu* 
York  Times  and  James  M.  Minifie  of  the  Her^ 
aid  Tribune.  Both  men  are  correspondents  in 
Spain.  Paul  Y.  Anderson  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  is  also  cited. 

“Public  Housing  To-day”  is  also  in  Sation. 
.Marquis  Childs.  Washington  corresiumdent  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  wrote  it. 

John  Holmes,  poetry  editor  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  is  represented  in  the  January  .-If- 
lantic  Monthly  with  a  poem,  “Boy  Reading.” 


HARVEY  L.  MOTT,  news  editor, 
claims  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Re¬ 
public  set  some  kind  of  a  record  in 
the  year  just  ended,  when,  on  the 
night  of  Nov.  9,  it  made  over  the 
editorial  page  to  set  back  a  pi  line 
removed  by  a  composing  room  make¬ 
up  man. 

In  the  Nov.  8  issue,  a  Washington 
dispatch  had  appeared  as  follows: 

“Levitt  said  in  a  letter  to  the  chief 
executive 

“enWID.s  -ETAOIN  ET  ET  ET" 
The  composing  room  heard  plenty 
about  that  line. 

Editorializing  on  Levitt’s  letter  for 
the  Nov.  10  Republic,  J.  W.  Spear, 
Republic  editor,  wrote: 

“As  the  campaign  proceeds,  it  gets 
hotter  and  hotter  as  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Levitt’s  latest  letter  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  in  which  he  declared: 

“enWId.s  -ETAOIN  ET  ET  ET 
“Let  the  President  reply  to  that  and 
confute  it  if  he  thinks  he  can.” 

Not  to  be  caught  napping  a  second 
time,  the  composing  room  jerked  the 
pi  line  from  the  page,  which  then 
was  ordered  made  over  by  the  news 
editor. 

■ 

IT  APPEARED  several  years  ago  in 
a  paper  in  a  suburb  of  Pittsburgh. 
A  front  page  story  of  a  wedding 
of  a  locally  prominent  girl  ended  on 
that  page  with  “the  numerous  promi¬ 
nent  out  of  town  guests  were  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  - ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  - ,” 

etc.  The  run-over  on  the  next  page 
began  “all  of  whom  were  fined  $10 
for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  in  police  court  this  morning.” 

HAROLD  W.  COHEN,  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  drama  and  movie 
critic,  in  reviewing  Eddie  Dowling’s 
show,  “Shadow  and  Substance,” 
which  played  at  the  Nixon  Theatre 
last  week  wrote  about  actress  Julia 
Haydon  and  “her  cameo-like  fea¬ 
tures."  When  the  review  appeared  it 
read:  “her  canoe-like  features.” 

However,  it  was  caught  and  fixed  on 
a  make-over. 

■ 

MAURICE  McMEEN,  who  handled 
publicity  for  the  Great  Lakes  ex¬ 
position  and  who  was  seeking  a  job 
after  the  show  closed,  dropped  in  on 
the  Akron,  O.,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  some  time  ago  and  asked  the 
secretary  if  there  were  any  blurbs 
he  needed  written. 

“Yes,”  said  the  secretary,  “bat  me 
out  three  pages  on  this  honor  man 
story  and  I’ll  give  you  three  bucks.” 
After  the  story  had  been  written, 
'  McMeen  went  up  to  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  editorial  room  and  as  luck  would 


have  it,  he  found  the  staff  in  need 
of  a  man,  and  was  put  to  work. 

He  had  just  sat  down  at  his  type¬ 
writer  when  a  messenger  boy  arrived. 
The  city  editor  opened  the  envelop, 
and  then  called  McMeen. 

“Say,”  said  the  c.e.,  “cut  this  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  boloney  down  to 
two  paragraphs.” 

■ 

PUBLIC-SPIRITED  is  the  word  for 
Mack  Sauer,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Leesburg  (O.)  Citizen,  who  be- 
lives  in  encouraging  enterprise  at 
home. 

The  Dec.  30  edition  of  his  news¬ 
paper  offered  $10,000  to  the  first  quin¬ 
tuplets  bom  in  Leesburg  or  vicinity. 

Wrote  Sauer:  “America  first!  Let’s 
not  take  a  back  seat  to  Canada- 
Onward  Leesburg!  Onward!” 

■ 

DIVIDING  his  time  between  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital, 
and  his  office  as  senior  United  States 
Senator  from  Kansas,  Senator  Arthur 
Capper  finds  time  to  meet  the  many 
demands  made  upon  him  for  public 
appearances  and  radio  addresses.  His 
treatises  are  always  in  a  serious  vein, 
but  he  gave  his  radio  listeners  an  un¬ 
intended  laugh  Sunday  night  when  he 
concluded  a  plea  that  Government  let 
business  know  what  it  intends  so  that 
business  “can  reopen  the  field  of  cap¬ 
ital  punishment.”  The  script  read, 
“capital  investment.” 

■ 

Kuitub  &  PUBLISHER  will  pay  $2  fur  racli 
“Short  Take"  .accepted  and  pulilisheil.  Those 
not  used  will  not  he  returned. 

CANDIDATE  VoR  GOV. 

Fred  Schilplin,  publisher,  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Times- Journal,  announced 
recently  that  he  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Minnesota  in  1938.  In  a 
statement  the  candidate  said:  “I  have 
just  got  through  cleaning  up  the  slot 
machines  in  Stearns  County,  and  I 
feel  like  seeing  if  something  might 
not  be  done  in  behalf  of  decent  gov¬ 
ernment,  possibly  upon  a  state-wide 
scale.”  Mr.  Schilplin  started  his 
newspaper  career  as  an  apprentice 
on  the  St.  Cloud  Times  and  rose  to 
foreman,  reporter,  editor,  business 
manager  and  owner.  In  1929  he 
merged  the  Daily  Times  and  the 
Daily  Journal-Press  into  the  Times- 
Journal. 


$11,000  BONUS 

Employes  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch  and  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  received  annual  bonus  checks 
late  in  December,  amounting  to  a 
week’s  pay.  The  amount  distributed 
approximated  $11,000.  The  dailies  also 
distributed  about  $12,000  worth  of 
food  and  toys  obtained  through  Nor¬ 
folk  Newspapers’  Christmas  Joy  Fund. 
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men — 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
jrooi  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circnlation  Managers 
Anociation  can  provide  yon 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
al^ty. 

Address:  Clsrence  K  Eyster, 
Secretsry  -  Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  lUinois. 
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Use  of  Military 
Photos  Curbed 
in  New  U.  S.  Law 

Degree  of  Censorship  to 
Be  Established  by  Army. 
Navy  Regulations 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  5 — Publica¬ 
tion  of  photographs  taken  at  army 
and  navy  stations  was  restricted  to¬ 
day  when  the  House  approved  a  bill 
already  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Senator  Morris  Sheppard  of  Texas, 
co-author  with  Senator  David  I. 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts,  of  the  bill, 
said  he  did  not  expect  serious  stric¬ 
tures  involving  newspapers,  but  was 
unable  to  say  what  degree  of  censor¬ 
ship  might  be  invoked  until  the  two 
departments  draft  regulations  made 
possible  by  the  new  law. 

Designed  to  prevent  alien  enemies 
from  obtaining  useful  information  re¬ 
garding  U.  S.  fortifications  and  other 
military  facilities,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  President  may  publish  a  list 
of  armv  posts  and  naval  stations  on 
which  “it  shall  be  unlawful  to  make 
any  photograph,  sketch,  picture, 
drawing,  map,  or  graphical  represen¬ 
tation,”  without  consent  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  stationed  there.  A 
fine  of  $1,000  for  violation  is  contained 
in  the  law. 

Enforces  Present  Rules 

Both  the  armv  and  navy  have  de¬ 
partmental  regulations  already  in  ef¬ 
fect,  under  which  legitimate  news 
cameramen  may  take  photographs, 
but  they  are  subject  to  censorship 
before  being  released.  The  new  leg¬ 
islation  will  give  the  force  of  statute 
law  to  those  regulations. 

But  the  law  approved  today  and 
sent  to  the  President  for  signature, 
contains  this  additional  section: 

“On  and  after  30  days  from  the  date  upon 
which  the  President  defines  any  vital  military 
or  naval  installation  or  e<|ui|>inent  as  l>einK 
within  the  category  contemplated  under  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  reproduce,  publish,  sell,  or 
give  awray  any  photograph,  sketch,  picture, 
drawing,  map.  or  graphical  representation  of 
the  vital  military  or  naval  installations  or 
equipment  so  defined,  without  first  obtaining 
permission  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
military  or  naval  post,  camp,  or  station  con¬ 
cerned,  or  higher  authority,  unless  such  photo¬ 
graph,  sketch,  picture,  drawing,  map,  or  graph¬ 
ical  representation  has  clearly  indicated  there¬ 
on  that  it  has  been  censored  by  the  proper 
military  or  naval  authority.” 

Pending  the  draft  of  departmental 
regulation.  Senator  Sheppard  stated 
be  was  unable  to  say  whether  a  news¬ 
paper  printing  a  picture  or  map  of 
a  military  post  shall  be  held,  at  its 
own  peril,  to  know  whether  the  orig¬ 
inal  picture  was  sanctioned  and  the 
print  approved;  or  whether  it  might 
be  necessary  to  “indicate  thereon” 
such  approval,  by  printing  a  state¬ 
ment  to  that  effect. 


MARQUIS  MEMORIAL  SET 

The  benefit  entertainment  sched¬ 
uled  for  this  month  by  friends  of 
Don  Marquis  shortly  before  the  death 
of  the  famous  former  newspaperman 
and  author  Dec.  29,  will  become  a 
niemorial  performance,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  It  will  be  held 
Sunday  night,  Jan.  23,  at  a  New  York 
theater  yet  to  be  chosen.  Harry  E. 
Maule,  of  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co., 
chairman  of  the  Don  Marquis  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund  Committee,  said  about 
$3,000  was  raised  by  sale  of  the  bene¬ 
fit  tickets  among  his  friends  before 
Marquis  died  and  further  contribu¬ 
tions  were  not  being  solicited. 


JOURNALISM  SCHOOLS 
SEEK  RECOGNITION 

Resolution  Asks  Press  to 
Accord  "Pro"  Status 

A  resolution  asking  that  news¬ 
paper  organizations  consider  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  according  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism  the  same 
recognition  and  assistance  in  their 
educational  programs  which  the  med¬ 
ical  and  legal  professions  have  given 
to  their  professional  schools  “to  the 
end  that  these  schools  of  journalism 
may  be  made  of  greater  service  to 
the  American  press”  was  adopted  by 
the  American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism,  Dec. 
29,  at  its  one-day  convention  at  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 

In  the  resolution,  the  association 
expressed  the  belief  that  continued 
progress  “would  be  accelerated  by 
more  intimate  relationship  and  co¬ 
operation  in  the  future”  should  such 
a  move  be  deemed  advisable. 

Copies  of  the  resolution  were  sent 
to  the  presidents  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  National  Editorial  Association, 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
American  Press  Society  and  other 
newspaper  organizations. 

Expanded  Curriculeni  Urged 
Schools  of  journalism  of  the  Class 
A  rating  will  likely  devote  more  at¬ 
tention  to  education  and  research  on 
the  business  side  of  the  newspapers, 
according  to  Prof.  Kenneth  E.  Olson 
cf  Northwestern  university  and  chair¬ 
man  on  the  business  curriculum  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

The  report  of  this  committee, 
adopted  at  the  recent  Columbus  con¬ 
vention,  stated,  in  part: 

“It  is  the  belief  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  that  our  Class  A 
Schools  of  Journalism  should  no  long¬ 
er  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
training  for  news  or  editorial  work, 
but  should  expand  their  programs  to 
include  a  sequence  of  courses  training 
for  the  advertising  and  business  side 
of  journalism.  There  is  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  well  trained  men  in  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  and  business  de¬ 
partments  of  our  newspapers  than 
there  is  for  news  men,  and  ovu*  schools 
of  journalism  have  as  great  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  perhaps  an  obligation,  to 
provide  men  who  will  give  the  right 
kind  of  leadership  in  the  business 
offices  of  the  American  press  as  in  the 
news  and  editorial  offices.” 

No  school  should  attempt  to  offer 
courses  in  this  field  unless  the  teach¬ 
ers  have  had  at  least  five  years  of 
experience  in  their  respective  fields, 
the  report  stated,  adding:  “The  com¬ 
mittee  does  not  feel  that  it  is  practical 
at  this  time  to  regiment  our  schools 
into  any  set  program  of  specific 
courses.” 

The  committee  on  curriculum  is 
composed  of  the  following:  Kenneth 
E.  Olson,  Northwestern  university, 
chairman;  Charles  Sanders,  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa;  Frank  Taylor,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin;  N.  N.  Luxon, 
Ohio  State  university;  J.  H.  Casey, 
University  of  Oklahoma;  Thomas 
Barnhart,  University  of  Minnesota; 
Bruce  R.  McCoy,  Louisiana  State  uni¬ 
versity;  Burrus  Dickinson,  University 
of  Illinois. 

■ 

CHANGES  TO  TABLOID 

Effective  Dec.  29,  the  Atlantic  City 
Daily  World,  morning  newspaper, 
changed  its  format  from  standard  size 
to  tabloid,  16  inches  by  5  columns. 


©bituar? 


FREDERICK  G.  BEACH,  84,  for  50 
years  an  employe  of  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle  ad- 
tising  department,  died  Jan.  1.  He  had 
been  advertising  manager  for  30  years 
before  retiring  to  write  ad  copy  ex¬ 
clusively.  Mr.  Beach’s  father  founded 
the  Orleans  Republican,  Albion,  N.  Y., 
where  he  learned  the  newspaper 
trade. 

Simeon  W.  Crabill,  71,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Times  -  Mirror  Printing  and 
Binding  House,  Los  Angeles,  and  also 
a  director  of  the  Times-Mirror  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
died  Jan.  1  after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks.  Mr.  Crabill  entered  the  Times 
employ  43  years  ago  as  a  journeyman 
printer,  and  later  became  foreman  of 
the  composing  room.  During  the 
dynamiting  of  the  Times  Building  in 
1910  he  gave  heroic  help  to  many  of 
the  injured,  although  seriously  burned 
himself.  He  had  served  as  an  official 
of  the  printing  and  binding  house  for 
27  years. 

Robert  F.  Frye,  38,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Winston  Salem  (N.  C.)  Ttotn 
City  Sentinel  and  Journal,  died  of 
heart  attack  Jan.  1.  In  1921  he  joined 
the  Sentinel  advertising  staff.  Ten 
years  later  when  the  Sentinel  and 
Journal  consolidated,  he  was  made 
manager  of  city  circulation. 

E.  B.  Doran,  61,  formerly  business 
manager,  Dallas  News  and  Journal, 
died  Jan.  1  at  Palestine,  Tex.  Prior  to 
becoming  business  manager  of  the 
News,  a  post  from  which  he  retired  in 
1935,  Doran  was  city  and  news  editor 
of  the  News,  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal,  and  director  of  news  and 
telegraph  of  both  papers. 

William  Albert  Blinn,  54,  veteran 
Chicago  newspaperman,  died  Jan.  2 
from  a  heart  attack.  He  entered 
newspaper  work  in  Cincinnati,  went 
to  Chicago  in  1914  and  was  city  editor 
of  the  old  Chicago  Journal  during  the 
World  War.  Later  he  was  turf  editor 
of  the  Chicago  American.  In  recent 
years  he  was  a  sports  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Raymond  J.  Usher.  35,  for  10  years 
Jefferson  county  circulation  manager, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  died  Dec. 
30  following  an  extended  illness. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Parrick,  wife  of  G.  H. 
Parrick,  advertising  manager,  Waco 
(Tex.)  News-Tribune  and  Times-Her- 
ald,  died  recently  after  a  long  illness. 

Vernon  Richards,  66,  New  York 
Times  employe  31  years,  died  at  his 
desk  in  the  incoming  mail  and  de¬ 
partment  of  a  heart  attack,  Dec.  30. 
He  had  been  in  the  advertising  sales 
department  and  for  a  time  manager  of 
the  publication  office. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Sherman,  society  edi¬ 
tor,  Roanoke  (Va.)  World-News  and 
its  predecessor,  the  Evening  World, 
from  1910  until  her  retirement  a  year 
ago,  died  Jan.  1. 

William  Henry  Davis,  64,  former 
Negro  publisher  and  general  manager. 
New  York  Amsterdam  News,  Harlem 
weekly,  died  Dec.  30.  He  lost  control 
of  the  paper  in  1935  following  a  labor 
dispute  with  his  employes. 

Ralph  M.  Blankenbaker,  42,  for¬ 
merly  with  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  Star,  Indianapolis  Star,  the 
Associated  Press  and  several  adver¬ 
tising  firms,  died  this  week  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  He  had  been  with  the  Olds- 
mobile  Automobile  Co.,  advertising 
staff,  and  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency. 


FRANK  A.  BECKER  DIES 
AFTER  OPERATION 

President  of  Classified  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.  Was  39 

Frank  A.  Becker,  39,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal  and  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  died  Dec.  31  at  the 
St.  Joseph  Hospital  in  Flint  following 
a  serious  illness.  He  underwent  an 
operation  in  November. 

Mr.  Becker  was  active  in  the 
ANCAM  and  an  enthusiastic  speaker 
on  the  value  of  classified  advertising 
before  newspaper  publisher  and  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  groups.  He  had 
been  with  the  Journal  for  16  years, 
the  last  12  as  classified  director.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  he  had  built  the 
Journal’s  volume  of  want  ad  linage 
to  the  point  where  the  paper  ranked 
33rd  among  U.  S.  dailies. 

Dropped  Medical  Career 
A  native  of  Detroit,  Mr.  Becker  at¬ 
tended  St.  Louis  University  and  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Detroit,  graduating  from 
the  latter,  where  he  had  studied 
medicine.  He  entered  newspaper 
work  as  an  advertising  solicitor  for 
the  old  Detroit  Times,  going  to  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Commercial, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  East  St. 
Lotiis  (Ill.)  Journal,  where  he  gained 
his  first  experience  in  classified.  He 
later  joined  the  Flint  Journal  as  a 
classified  salesman. 

As  a  member  of  the  ANCAM.  Mr. 
Becker  served  as  state  chairman  of 
membership  in  1933-34  and  as  re¬ 
gional  membership  chairman  for  four 
states  in  1935-36.  The  following  year, 
as  second  vice-president,  he  was  in 
charge  of  membership,  and  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  association  for 
1937-38. 

Besides  his  widow,  Helen  Wood- 
worth  Becker,  he  is  survived  by  a 
son,  Robert,  an  infant  daughter,  Helen 
Louise,  a  brother,  Carl,  and  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Corine  Streight,  both  of  Detroit. 
■ 

TOWNS'  EDITORS  DIE 

Scottsburg,  Ind.,  lost  both  its  news¬ 
paper  editors  within  eight  days.  The 
body  of  Samuel  B.  Wells,  77,  editor 
of  the  Scott  County  Journal,  was 
found  hanging  in  the  Journal  office 
Jan.  1.  Authorities  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  suicide.  The  day  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  William  M.  Foster,  76,  editor  of 
the  Scottsburg  Chronicle  since  1880, 
died  of  natural  causes.  He  was  the 
oldest  newspaper  editor  in  southern 
Indiana  in  point  of  service.  Sons  will 
carry  on  the  businesses  in  both  cases, 
Claude  Foster  on  the  Chronicle  and 
Marshall  B.  Wells  on  the  Journal. 

■ 

EDITOR'S  DEATH  PROBED 

Chicago  police  investigators  sought 
this  week  to  trace  the  habits  and  re¬ 
cent  movements  of  Ralph  W.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Jr.,  31,  editor  of  Public  Safety, 
publication  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  in  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  he  was  killed  accidentally  or 
murdered  in  a  Loop  alley.  A 
coroner’s  physician  reported  Thomp¬ 
son  apparently  died  of  a  skull  frac¬ 
ture.  Police  discount  a  theory  that  he 
may  have  been  a  robbery  victim  as  a 
$10  bill  and  some  change  were  found 
in  his  pockets. 

APPOINTED  BY  BULLETIN 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  6 — Appointment 
of  Richard  W.  Slocum,  Philadelphia 
attorney,  as  general  counsel  for  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  was 
announced  this  week.  A  former  law 
firm  associate  of  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  Owen  J.  Roberts,  during  the  past 
year  Slocum  has  served  as  legal 
counsel  for  the  Bulletin. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


36_A  DVERTISING 


Labor  Dept.  Analyzes  ADS  BRING  IN  $4,000#000  Coast  Representatives  Campaigns  and  Accounts 

-1  r*  j:* _ Advertising  campaigns  that  cost  for  Toint  Effort 

Family  Expenditures  $13,041  of  a  $13,852  appropriation  ^ 

Washington,  D.  C..  Jan.  3-Studies  brought  in  almost  in  1936 

which  will  point  out  the  purchasing  city  taxes,  Albert  E.  Cobo,  Detrc 
characteristics  of  large  American  city  treasurer,  announced  recently, 
centers  are  being  conducted  by  the 


The  first  of  these  studies,  covering  7""  i::::/ "der  alreadv  issued  re-  upon  as  immediate  steps.  m  mitimore, 

the  City  of  Chicago,  already  has  teen  ®  %  the  new  Publishers  are  showing  increasing  Cincinnati  Minneapolis  Des  Moines, 


Coordination  of  all  forces  selling  ®  C  FOODS,  INC.,  restaurant  chain. 

T'  citv“^l!^xes‘  Altert  E^cTte  DetToTt  newspaper  advertising  will  be  sought  has  appointed  Rein  eke -Ell  is - 

the  purchasing  city  Alten  ^  Uo^^  Newspaper  Representatives  Younggreen  &  Finn,  Chicago  agency. 

Association  of  San  Francisco,  it  was  direct  its  advertising  program  in 

decided  at  a  meeting  on  the  1938  cities.  Newspapers,  radio  and  bill- 

program.  Revision  of  a  newspaper  boarew  will  be  us^.  In  New  York 
presentation  made  up  several  months  Chicago,  50-Iine  newspaper  ads 

ago  and  meetings  with  newspaper  ^  consistent  basis, 

publishers’  associations  were  decided  Pittsburgh,  a  radio  program  i.s 


Department  of  Labor  as  an  aid  to  y^yffS  DoiltistS  SUG^ 
business  houses  seeking  guidance  in 

the  selection  of  points  for  concentra-  Soy  Ads  Build  Volume 

tion  of  their  merchandising  programs 


San  Antonio,  Texas,  Jan.  3 — With 


under  way.  Media  in  Baltimore, 


rompletod.  It  shows,  among  other  Te’™"law' rStricUng'  dentafadwr*  interest  in  the  necessity  for  im-  '-'■y. 

Using,  helrinyhas  l^n  set  tor  Sat-  proved  presentation  methods,  speak- 


Kansas  City,  Milwaukee  and  San 


income  of  less  than  $1,000  (this  group  bsmg,  hearing  tes  been  set  or  at-  j  organi^tion  Schellenterg  is  the  account  execu- 

enthraces  one-fourth  ot  the  city's  £:  ro„'’\t“uSn  7eeS"  m  re^p^news'pa^tS?" 

LTLrmtern''lts"anf„  ?m^  nt.king  the  injunction  per-manent.  '"'nfmed  ot  theh^moves  in  ft.,  di- 


OMt^eSi^ndhures.'lo^'^g^^^^  FivT  dentists?  who  maintain  offices  rection.  The  presWent’s  gayel^passed  ^ 


,  ■  .  n  ,  ,  ,  in  nrinrinal  ritifs.:  of  Texas  attacked  from  Austin  B.  Fenger,  of  Fenger-  tising  counsel  for  Schwitzer-Cum- 

three  essentials,  food,  housing  and  ‘j;,„Strn3my  of  the  new  statute.  Hall  Co.,  Ltd.,  to  Allen  L.  Stanley,  mins  Company,  Indianapolis,  manu- 


contend-  Pacific  Coast  manager,  Scripps- 


clothing.  By  contrast,  business  and  a  ■ 

professional  families  with  income  be-  which  was  effective  Jan.  1.  -  ,  _  Howard  Newsoaoers’  advertising  de¬ 
tween  $5,000  and  $10,000  had  slightly  >og,  among  other  things  that  it  m-  Howard  Newspapers  advertising  de 

over  45(^  available  to  spend  on  the  fringes  upon  their  rights  of  free  P  ^ 

pc“sc'“'"‘“‘  “■  ‘’ThcT.w  cTe'eiSy  mdres  it  u„-  MicWgan  Campaign 

Family  income  groups,  beginning  lawful  for  any  person  to  engage  in  PjQn  Jg  AuPrOVGd 

with  those  earning  $500  to  $750,  and  ‘  unprofessional  conduct  m  practice  t't' 

continuing  with  progression  of  $250  dentistry,  and  then  proceeds  to  Ybe  finance  comrnittee  of  ^  , 

annually  through  the  $10  000-and-  ®  score  of  acts  deemed  unpro-  Michigan  state  administrative  board  use  ot  newspapers,  class  magazines, 

over  group  are  covered  in  a  series  Sessional.”  These  include  advertis-  Dec.  30  approved  plans  for  a  na-  and  other  media.  In  addition  to  fea- 
of  charts  which  show  expenditures  through  newspapers,  radio,  signs  tional  campaign  to  advertise  Michi-  turing  quality,  the  campaign  will  fea- 

on  average  in  dollars  and  in  percent  otherwise  any  guarantee  of  den-  gan’s  tourist  and  resort  advantages,  ture  Sesamee  Keyless  Combination 
of  total  outlay  for  the  following  ^al  service,  painless  dentistry  or  prices  Norman  Hill,  secretary  to  Gov.  Frank  Lock.  Account  executive,  William 
items;  total,  food,  clothing,  housing,  s^ch  service.  Murphy  and  a  former  newspaper-  Guyer. 

Incidentally,  applicants  m  their  suit  man,  who  has  teen  named  director  of 
for  injunction  contended  that  by  ad-  tourist  publicity  by  the  administra- 


facturer  of  Stokol  stokers  and  air- 
conditioning  equipment.  Leroy  A. 
Kling,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
the  Chicago  office,  is  account 
executive. 

Dale  Luggage  account  is  now 
handled  by  the  White-Lowell  Agency, 
New  York.  Plans  are  under  way  for 


household  operation,  furnishing  and 
equipment,  automobile,  other  trans¬ 
portation  costs,  personal  care,  medi¬ 
cal  care,  amusements  and  recreational 
equipment,  tobacco,  reading,  educa¬ 
tion,  gifts  and  taxes,  other  items, 
costs  per  person  per  meal. 


vertising  they  have  built  up  a  vol-  tive  board,  said  advertisements  would  Among  Advertising  Folk 
ume  of  practice  which  otherwise  appear  in  a  dozen  magazines  during  ^ 


would  have  been  impossible,  and  that  January,  February,  March,  and  April.  c-nzDnmT 
_ t-  — -1 1 I  1  ii -D i:~ j  — —  olr.t'rlJl.lN 


such  volume  had  enabled  them  to 


Judge  Attacks  B.B.B. 


Sentences  Its  Agent 


Radio  and  newspaper  advertise- 

maintain  prices  that  made  dental  ser-  ments  also  will  be  used  to  draw  visi-  ”  ^sey  &  Co.,  Inc., 

vice  within  reach  of  more  persons  tors  to  Michigan  this  summer,  Mr. 
than  otherwise  would  have  been  pos-  Hill  said.  It  is  planned  to  spend 

$70,000  in  the  campaign,  including 
$40,000  for  national  advertising 


sible 

Under  the  law  the  extent  of  a  den- 


Mr.  Birch  has  been  with  the 
agency  12  years,  and  prior  to  that 
was  with  the  Fairchild  Publications 


- — — - list’s  advertising  would  be  the  mere  Claude  Markle,  publicity  director  of  .  .  j  n 

Chicago,  Jan.  4— Edwin  R.  Peter-  announcement,  with  his  addresses,  the  Democratic  state  central  commit-  Rrown '^^^esiened^  succeeds  Raymond 
son,  field  agent  for  the  Chicago  Bet-  telephone  numbers  and  office  hours,  tee  and  former  head  of  the  state  ’  ® 

ter ’Business  Bureau,  was  fined  $100  also  specialty,  if  any.  house  bureau  of  the  United  Press  r 


Keith  Kimball,  for  10  years  with 
will  be  associated  with  Hill  in  hand-  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 


ling  the  publicity. 


S4,600,000  Liquor 
Profit  to  State 


has  become  promotion  manager  of 
Fortune,  succeeding  Bernard  Barnes. 

Council  for  the  Improvement  of 
Specialty  Selling,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  appointed  Miss  Mae  Shortle  as 


Washington  State  liquor  stores  and  director.  Miss  Shortle  was  formerly 
agencies  sold  $14,435,128  worth  of  an  advertising  counselor,  and  is  past 


today  and  sentenced  to  10  days  in  .  i  i  v 

jail  for  contempt  of  court  by  Munic-  LC.  BegiUS  lotll  Year 
ipal  Judge  Eugene  L.  McGarry,  whom  IHJ 

Peterson  criticized  a  month  ago  for  Ot  lllStltutlOnal  AclS 
his  activities  in  short- weight  cases.  Chicago,  Jan.  4-Marking  Illinois 
In  a  blistering  attack  against  the  Central’s  18th  year  as  a  consistent 
e  er  usiness  ureau,  reform  or-  institutional  advertising  in 

ganizations  in  general,  newspapers  wp«.W1v  npw<;nan«>r«;  a  npw  l..  v.*  — -  —  - - - 

and  other  critics  of  courts  Judge  r  j  ^  liquor  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  Oct.  president  of  the  Association  of  Ad- 

McGarry  said:  series  of  monthly  ads  ^  now  being  ^  $4,600,000  vertising  Women  of  New  York. 

“I  propose  to  conduct  myself  ac-  pa^rs  in  everv^cUyTnd^own  onThe  con^Pa^ed  to  $3,400,000  the  W.  L.  Blythe,  formerly  advertising 

cording  to  my  conscience  and  what  I  j  c  line  previous  year.  representative  with  Sunset  magazine, 

deem  to  be  my  duty,  and  answer  only  '  rp/  _  r.»lpa«p  th<.  haad-  various  types  of  licenses  sold  San  Francisco,  has  teen  appointed 

to  the  people  of  the  city.  I  can  tell  :  Tt  Rp’”  rpvprtt:  to  board  netted  $881,765,  the  beer  southern  California  sales  manager  for 

you  that  Senator  Borah  declared  that  the  o^inal  informative' and  factual  Fenger-Hall  Co  Ltd.,  national  news- 

the  Better  Business  Bureau  is  the  _t„]p  „„„„  carrvine  timelv  mes-  $180,215,  bottling  profits  paper  representative, 

ffiggest  grafting  bureau  ever  known.  J  from  Pr’esident  L.  A.  Downs  of  wholesale  sales  $66,884^  MacNamara,  advertising  man- 

Whether  it  s  the  Better  Business  Bu-  the  Illinois  Central  System.  The  first  ager  of  Harper  s  Bazaar,  has  been  ap- 

organization,  it  3^  the  1938  series  deals  with  the  ^  tu-  pointed  sales  promotion  manager  of 

would  do  well  to  mind  Its  own  busi-  „f  increasing  railroad  freight  All  of  the  increased  profit  this  year  Good  Housekeeping.  With  headquar- 

ness  and  not  spend  its  time  criticizing  j.3tes  15%.  The  layout  is  simple,  the  ^ers  in  New  York,  he  will  aid  clients 

judges.  •The  newspapers  are  going  ^  ^^tter  being  relieved  only  by  a  increased  the  pf  Good  Housekeeping  in  making 

too  far  and  one  paper  is  on  the  very  /p^nhination  trademark  and  locomo-  Pfrcentage_  of  mark-up  on  its  wares  n^pst  effective  use  of  their  advertising 
borderline  of  criminal  libel. 

Peterson  in  a  public  statement  Dec 


combination  trademark  and  locomo-  *^L*^*^**lil.^*^o'7iz.cr****''*^*^-*'^**  most  effective  use  of  their  advertising 

tive  decoration,  and  by  whitespace,  above  the  37 ,4%  profit  it  was  making  among  department  stores  and  other 
in  kk  L  T  .1  xir  r.  .  As  with  previous  institutional  cam-  ‘he  state  more  revenue  for 

10  attacked  Judge  McGarry  s  dis-  paigns,  the  new  I.  C.  series  is  planned  Pensions. 


A.  I.  GROBE  RESIGNS 

Alfred  J.  Grobe,  space  buyer  at 


missal  of  persons  he  previously  fined  bjio  goodwill  and  to  build 

^r  violation  of  short-weight  laws  employe  morale.  Plans  have  been 

The  judge  demanded  an  apology  and  made  to  merchandise  each  advertise-  . 

®  J  u  "lent,  as  it  appears,  both  to  the  public  Remcke-Ellis- Younggreen  &  Finn, 

Judge  McGarry  issued  the  contempt  g^ong  employes.  Chicago  agency,  for  two  years  is  re-  . . . .  ... 

Illinois  Central  advertising  is  placed  his  position,  effective  Jan.  15.  immediately.  In  former  years 

by  the  Caples  Company,  Chicago  are  yet  undecided,  he  Mr.  Hellmann  was  a  principal  of  the 

avonev  stated.  He  was  formerly  space  buyer  ^  rr^rr.. 


THOMSON  TO  TALK 


William  A.  Thomson,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  will  address  the  Chicago  Fed¬ 
erated  Advertising  Club,  Jan.  28,  on 


agency. 


^  ij  t:.  lx  B  /-■  Thomas  M.  Bowers  Advertising  Com¬ 
at  the  old  Green,  Fulton  &  Cunning-  Yo^^ 

_  ham  agency  and  later  with  Frederick  _ _ 

NEWS  TESTERS"  ON  MBS  &  Mitchell,  Chicago  agency. 


TRUE  STORY:  BONUS 

All  employes  of  True  Story  re- 


r  P 

si 


retailers. 

Walter  C.  Hellmann,  who  recently 
resigned  as  New  York  representative 
of  Philadelphia  Advertising  Company 
(car  card  advertising)  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  manager  of  Barron  G. 
Collier,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  ef- 


headed  his  own  agency  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


Based  on  news  of  the  day,  a  new 
“The  Right  Way"  to  Do  Our  Job.”  sustaining  program  known  as  “News 

The  1938  club  program  will  be  Testers”  is  being  broadcast  Sunday  ...  ,  ,  ,  , 

launched  Jan.  13,  when  A.  E.  Tat-  evenings  over  Mutual  Broadcasting  ceived  a  b^us  of  a  weeks  salary  on 

ham,  new  president,  will  be  installed.  System.  Five  contestants  are  se-  3L  This  is  the  first  bonus  smee 

Presentation  of  Advertising  Managers  lected  from  the  audience  and  ques-  1929.  True  Story  advertising  revenue  York,  J^.  10-13  will  te  held  by 
Club  awards  will  feature  the  meet-  tioned.  The  highest  score  wins  a  in  1937  amounted  to  $3,%1,319,  an  Calvert  Dis  filers  CorfmraUon.  Major 

Senator  Burton  Wheeler  will  ad-  prize  of  $5.  Leonard  M.  Leonard,  increase  of  26.1%  over  1936,  it  was  purpose  will  be  the  unfolding  of  sales. 


CALVERT  CONFERENCE 

A  national  sales  conference  in  New 


mg 


dress  a  r^ciTm^rg^rthe  club  formerS  ^^uc'^ionaf  ;aitoT:  Ne^;  announced.  Circulation  increased  ap-  advertising  and  promoUon  plans  un- 
Jan.  19  at  the  Morrison  Hotel.  York  Post,  conducts  the  contest.  proximately  5.1%.  tu  July  Jl. 


JANUARY 


19  3  8 


ADVERTISIN  G— 37 


the  advertising  survey 

General  Motors'  Dismissal  Statement  Stopped  Some 
Rumors,  Started  Others  . . .  New,  Lower-Priced  Car 
Is  Hudson's  Answer  to  Slackening  Demand 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


that  Hudson  is  a  better  employer  than  that  the  fourth  quarter  of  1936  was 
General  Motors;  but  there  can  be  no  abnormally  high,  running  up  a  tre- 
doubt  that  Hudson  is  setting  an  in-  mendous  peak.  Despite  this,  sales  for 
spiring  example  in  the  present  in-  the  full  year  1937  fell  only  about  6% 
stance — determining  what  the  public  behind  those  of  1936 — 7%  million  sets 
will  want,  and  investing  millions  of  in  1937  against  8*/4  million  in  1936. 
dollars  and  all  its  energy  to  build  a  Mr.  Caldwell  estimated  that  these 
product  to  fit  that  want.  sales  brought  the  number  of  radio 


dollars  and  all  its  energy  to  build  a  Mr.  Caldwell  estimated  that  these 
product  to  fit  that  want.  sales  brought  the  number  of  radio 

A.  E.  Barit,  president  of  Hudson,  homes  to  26,000,000,  with  6,000,000 
made  a  powerful  appeal  to  current  extra  sets  in  these  homes,  and  with 


public  opinion  when  he  said: 


5,000,000  autos  equipped  with  radio 


“W'liile  there  are  coiirnlence-inspiriiiK  moves  Sets.  His  figure  on  radio  homes  is 
NO  O.K.  YET  on  the  bargain-sale  ad-  dinary  efforts  to  go  still  farther  in  of  a  general  nature  that  can  an.l  should  he  substantially  higher  than  thd  24,- 
vertising  copy  we  offered  in  this  avoiding  unemployment.  made,  there  is  one  specific  job  for  industry —  206,716  reported  recently  by  George 


column  last  week  for  use  of  General  We  don’t  doubt  that  General  Mo- 
Motors,  after  that  corporation  had  tors’  numerous  sales  executives  and 
publicly  reported  sales  sufficiently  sales  departments  have  been  and  are 


made,  there  is  one  specific  job  for  industry —  206,716  reported  recently  by  George 

that  is  to  put  more  men  and  money  to  «ork  Gallup  on  the  basis  of  a  nation-wide 

wherever  |H,ssible  The  automobile  industry  survey  by  the  American  Institute  of 

was  anle  to  Itad  the  way  out  of  the  depresMon:  p  ui-  O'* 

it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  it  to  <Io  soniethinji  ^  pinion. 


slow  to  forCG  its  dismisscll  of  30,000  trying  Hdrd  to  soli  esrs.  But  unloss  almut  leadinf?  the  way  out  ot  the  present  re- 

men  at  one  stroke,  following  previous  General  Motors  wants  all  sorts  of  cession.  They're  Still  Advertising 

piecemeal  reductions  from  the  sea-  political  and  other  meanings  read  in-  "Instead  of  saying  a  new  car  is  coming,  1  „„  noooc 

sonal  peak  of  employment.  to  its  actions,  it  might  try  some  dra-  papers  made  a  count  this  first  week 


We  hope  no  one  who  needs  a  new  extra-special  means  to 

Cadillac  or  a  new  Chevrolet  will  de-  stimulate  the  movement  of  cars.  increased  iirotiis  and  incrtaseil  activity  all 

lay  its  purchase  in  the  hope  of  seeing  That  there  has  been  such  specula-  down  the  line  for  the  5,uoo  orKanizations 

our  copy  in  paid  space  across  the  na-  possible  hidden  motives,  tbroughout  the  world  which  sell  ....r  pr,.ducts- 

tion,  announcing  price  cuts  for  Janu-  obvious.  We  dldn  t  know,  until  we  .hat  .S  the  real  announcement  we  are  here  to 

ary  and  February.  We  don’t  doubt 

that  either  Cadillac  or  Chevrolet  is  a  conference  was  held  following  re- 

good  purchase  at  its  established  price,  Pngidoire 

Ld  we  have  been  given  to  understand  a  statement;  to  many  readers  it  must  REHEARSALS  have  begun  in  Day- 
that  there  are  reasons  a-plenty  why  it  ®  P^^^sed  to  note,  for 

is  not  oractical  to  cut  that  urice _  P^mt  of  calling  attention  to  the  dis-  January  and  February  sales  con- 

IS  not  practical  to  cut  tnat  price  30  0^^  ^  ventions  at  which  Fricidaire  Divi- 

even  as  a  temporary  stimulus  to  win-  vemions  at  wnicn  rrigiaaire  uivi 

ter  buvine  tirely  with  the  idea  (expressed  in  gjo^  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  onlv  one  ^  Daily  News  editorial)  that  carry  its  1938  plans  to  its  nation- 

un  i  o  er  a  a,  tnere  is  only  one  ^  frank  statement  from  the  corpora-  wide  field  orcanization  Frank  R 

reason  we  can  think  of  for  using  our  ,=  j  ^referable  to  secreev  and  wild  d-  "  organizatiori  t  rank  K. 

idea— that  it  micht  sell  some  ears  "  "  preieraDie  to  secrecy  ana  wiia  p,erce,  manager  of  Fngidaire  s  house- 

laea  inai  it  mignt  sen  some  cars,  rumor.s.  But  even  the  frankest  state-  i._ij  j:..:-: _ i _ _ t _ a 


that  is  the 
make.” 


of  the  new  year. 

This  was  the  result: 

Accounts  advertising  sometime  dur¬ 
ing  January,  1936 — 149.  Current 
status  of  these  accounts: 

Now  running  or  definitely  ordered — 

102. 

Releases  expected  by  Jan.  15 — 38. 
Definitely  out  of  papers — 9. 

New  accounts — 15. 

This  survey  took  no  account  of 
linage. 

'  SIMPLICITY''  EXPANDS 

Simplicity  magazine,  New  York,  has 


un  me  oixier  nana,  mere  is  only  one  ^  .  - * — .  -T 

reason  we  can  think  of  for  using  our  Ln  is  pS^blf  to  s^r^^y  an^wUd  p  organiza^tion  _  Frank  R.  Simplicity  magazine,  New  York,  has 

idea-that  it  might  sell  some  cars.  IZors  But  even  the  Ses^  Pierce  manager  of  Fngidaire  s  house-  organized  a  plan  and  research  de- 

ttj,  would  holp  koop  labor  busy-  ^Zrabouf so  “rostog cSk  w‘°T  b“cSLT  and  lll^-  "I*  “S'™ 

»d  wo  moan  not  morely  factory  labor  bound  to  bring  debate  and  doubt  in  ®  uX. ’ t  "b,  SL  TX Ammeou  Wookip  in 


but  also  auto  salesmen,  advertising  .irtrlin - ° -  Baldwin,  formerly 

agency  copy  writers,  and  newspaper-  ‘*^5  conventions  of  National  Advertising  Service,  Inc., 

men,  to  say  nothing  of  freight  han-  Detroit  View  T  5?®  has  joined  Simplicity’s  Chicago  office, 

dlers  and  others  all  along  the  line.  No  .  *u-  WH  /  A  i?  l  Advertising  contracts  for  1938  have 

need  to  labor  that  point.  One  New  INSTANCE,  we  received  this  throttle  wide  and  putting  on  the  sales  made  the  purchase  of  additional 


in  all  key  markets.  Frigidaire  has  has  joined  Simplicity’s  Chicago  office, 
long  had  a  habit  of  opening  the  Advertising  contracts  for  1938  have 


lYork  agency  with  two  automobile  ac-  expianaiion  irom  a  i^eirou 

Icounts  has  dropped  two  dozen  em-  advertising  man,  not  a  regular  cor- 
ployes  recently.  respondent  of  ours,  who  recites  the 


From  the  General  Motors  stand-  ' 

jpoint  it  is  a  different  matter — and  after  ®ays. 
all,  it  is  General  Motors’  business  that  **If  i 


week  an  explanation  from  a  Detroit  pressure.  We  hope  it  will  equip  its  printing  equipment  necessary,  and 
advertising  man,  not  a  regular  cor-  machines  with  red  doorknobs  and  the  number  of  pages  will  be  doubled 
respondent  of  ours,  who  recites  the  patent^  orange  squeezers — if  that  is  and  coated  stock  covers  added  within 
story  of  labor  troubles  in  1937  and  what  it  takes  to  please  the  buyers —  three  months, 
says:  that  it  will  sell  a  whale  of  a  lot 

"Ti  io  ly,  <>1  Frlgidalrcs  thls  ycar.  ■  M  ■  3« 


all,  it  is  General  Motors’  business  that  “R  is  common  knowledge  in  auto-  ^ 

we  are  making  free  with.  Prices  of  mobile  circles  that  this  great  surplus  p_  j:-- 
jears,  President  Knudsen  told  his  press  new  cars  on  hand  was  planned  to  “  ° 

[conference,  had  been  advanced  only  avoid  the  condition  which  existed  INVENTORY  TROUBLE  in  the  radio 
against  increases  in  costs  of  early  in  the  production  of  1937  models,  set  industry,  which  has  been  the 
'l3‘2%.  when  plants  were  completely  tied  up  subject  of  rumors,  has  been  alleviated, 

■  Not  being  in  the  automobile  busi-  by  sit-down  strikes.  For  the  first  this  week  by  O.  H_ 


hesb  ourself,  we  don’t  know  what  in  the  history  of  the  industry, 

'hovoc  our  suggested  ’’sale  prices”  thousands  of  the  new  1938  models 


Caldwell,  editor  and  co-publisher  of 


ifnight  work  with  General  Motors  were  ready  for  distribution  and  de 
fnance.s,  Nor  do  we  know  whether  bvery  far  in  advance  of  announce 


thousands  of  the  new  1938  models  R^dio  Today.  At  the  beginning  of 
were  ready  for  distribution  and  de-  December,  1%  million  sets  were  on 
livery  far  in  advance  of  announce-  hand,  but  holiday  sales  brought  this 
ment  date”  surplus  within  manageable  porpor- 


^the  cuts  would  be  enough,  or  perhaps  ment  date.”  f^rplus  witmn  manageaoie  Porpor- 

n-  i  Wp  offpr  tbp  pnmmpnt  for  what  it  tions,  and  Mr.  Caldwell  predicted  it 

than  necessary,  to  convince  the  oner  me  comment  lor  wnat  n 

leshant  prospect  The  specific  may  be  worth-with  our  own  reserva-  will  be  cleared  out  within  a  month 

amounts  we  suggested  were  only  il-  ^ion  that  while  good  judgment  might  \wo.  Already  new  models  are 

austratioiirthe  essenti^  ^der  fs  o  have  called  for  building  a  surplus  of  coming  out  w.  h  emphasis  on  push- 

.hu  „ob„v  woSid  or  “o‘’orde?tr"w!th 

pow  instead  of  in  the  spring.  Of  P^^^  reduction  of  the  surplus,  agitation 

urse,  no  reasonable  inducement  ,  for  a  cooperative  advertising  cam- 

puld  get  results  on  a  large  scale  with-  ^  Cheerfully,  this  Detroiter  says  also:  by  the  industry  has  died  out. 

put  extensive  advertising.  “It  is  the  belief  of  this  writer,  based  Sales  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 

;  And  while  any  special  inducement  on  conversations  with  executives  of  y^^j.  35.^  behind  those  of  a  year 

f»ould  cost  the  manufacturer  money,  automobile  manufacturers  and  adver-  before  but  Mr.  Caldwell  pointed  out 


|»uld  get  results  on  a  large  scale  with-  ^  Cheerfully,  this  Detroiter  says  also:  pgign  by  the  industry  has  dTed  out. 
put  extensive  advertising.  “It  is  the  belief  of  this  writer,  based  Sales  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the 

;  And  while  any  special  inducement  on  conversations  with  executives  of  y^^j.  j^r  35.^  behind  those  of  a  year 
^ould  cost  the  manufacturer  money,  automobile  manufacturers  and  adver-  before,  but  Mr.  Caldwell  pointed  out 
the  fact  remains,  as  we  nointed  out  a  tising  agency  men,  over  the  period  of  ’ 

»eex  ago,  that  it  costs  money  and  the  past  sixty  days,  that  instead  of  |  | 

ttirts  competitive  standing  to  let  sales  being  discontinued  or  even  reduced,  |  | 

4and  still  for  two  months  while  wait-  newspaper  advertising  schedules  will  |  A  I 

for  a  “special  inducement”  in  the  be  larger  than  any  in  recent  years.  |  NEMr  SPAPER  | 

?|lendar.  Greater  sales  effort  will  be  necessary  |  I 

to  move  this  huge  inventory,  and  §  PRO  PERT  I I 

iof  General  Motors  Alone  newspaper  advertising  will,  of  neces-  |  | 

?  OUGHT  NOT  be  necessary  to  ex-  factor  in  the  j 

.plain  that  our  comment  last  week  high-pressure  sales  campaign  which  is  | 
not  an  attack  on  General  Motors.  considered.  | 

of  the  automobile  manufacturers  tt  j  1 1  o  i  •  5«  •• 

ve  been  up  against  a  fluctuating  de-  “Uason  IIZ  |  ^  Purch«»*t 

ind  which  caused  a  huge  spring  THE  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY  pro-  j 

^  and  a  winter  slump.  The  in-  vided  its  own  contrast  with  the  Gen-  •  Appraitals 

as  a  whole  has  done  a  lot  ®ral  Motors  step  this  week  when  Hud- 
'ard  minimizing  this  winter  slump  son  Motor,  as  told  elsewhere  in  the  Motteri  Confidtntial 

Ithough  we  do  hear  rumors  of  some  paper,  announced  a  new  and  lower- 

satisfaction  with  the  new  system  of  priced  car,  the  Hudson  112,  announced  NEWSPAPER 

g^etnber  automobile  announcements,  also  re-employment  of  6,000  men,  dou-  adppaKAI  f^APP'M 

P"®  point  is  that  the  problem  of  bling  the  Hudson  working  force,  to  ArrlCAISAU  wOKr  n 

RPlag  employment  on  a  year-round  build  this  new  car.  LiMr.  frm. 

^  is  more  in  the  forefront  of  the  Without  full  knowledge  of  how  long  tim*  Bida.,  TIms  s^..  N«w  Y*ik 

mind  than  ever  before,  and  the  6,000  have  been  laid  off  or  other 

P  ihe  situation  calls  for  extraor-  details,  we  wouldn’t  presume  to  say 


^lendar. 

General  Motors  Alone 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


P  Purchatat 
P  Appraitals 
All  Matteri  ConfiJtnkal 

NEWSPAPER 
APPRAISAL  CORP'N 

1.  Fmrhm-  ^rm, 

Timm  Bids.*  Timm  N«w  Y*ffk 


"Suppose  We  Include  a 
Case  of  Certifieds." 

Suggested  the  Business 
Manager  when  the  Stereo 
Superintendent  put  in  his  mat 
requisition.  The  office  has  a  re¬ 
quest  from  one  big  new  adver¬ 
tiser  that  Certified  mats  be  used 
on  their  photographic  copy.  It 
seems  they  are  sold  on  Certified 
Syndicate  Mats  for  their  out- 
of-town  advertising  service 
mats. 

“A  good  idea,  anyway,”  re¬ 
sponds  the  Stereo  Superintend¬ 
ent.  “I  have  been  thinking  of 
giving  them  a  trial  for  some 
time.”  And  so  another  steady 
Certified  user  is  in  the  making. 

For  deptndabU  stereotyping,  rely  on 
Certified  Mets,  made  in  the  U.  5.  A. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATIDN 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept  P 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

GLttiiuiJL 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLIS 


Editor  Jailed/ 
Fined  $100  for 
Hitting  Judge 


Suit  Asks  Receiver 
For  Hearst  Firm 


Strikes  Justice  oi  Peace 
lor  Insinuating  Protection  to 
Gambler  .  .  .  Out  on  Boil 


{By  fWrffiii/’/i  Kditor  &  Pt  bi.isiifr) 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  Jan.  6 — Editor  Ed¬ 
ward  M.  Pooley  of  the  Herald-Post,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  was  jailed 
Wednesday  on  a  charge  of  contempt 
of  court  and  fined  $100  when  he 
slapped  Justice  of  the  Peace  C.  C. 
Wilchar  during  a  session  of  a  court 
of  inquiry  called  by  Wilchar  to  in¬ 
vestigate  vice  and  rumors  of  gambling 
and  graft. 

Pooley  was  released  from  jail  under 
$200  bond  pending  hearing  before  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  P.  R.  Price  Saturday  on 
Pooley’s  habeus  corpus  appeal. 

Pooley  struck  Wilchar  when  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  asked  the  editor 
“How  much  did  Dave  Lawson  (a 
gambler)  pay  you  for  covering  him 
up?”  «:C 

Witnesses  had  testified  that  Lawson 
operated  games  in  Hotel  Paso  Del 
Norte  during  a  druggists’  convention 
in  June. 

"lasvlted  Me,"  Editor  Says 

After  the  encounter  Pooley  said: 
“The  man,  taking  advantage  of  his  po¬ 
sition  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in¬ 
sulted  me  in  the  vilest  manner.  There 
was  nothing  else  for  me  to  do  but  hit 
him.” 

The  clash  climaxed  a  general  court 
of  inquiry  called  by  Wilchar  to  in¬ 
vestigate  vice  and  graft  rejjorts  when 
a  girl  inmate  of  the  red  light  district 
died  at  City-County  Hospital  after  she 
had  been  arrested  and  jailed  by  po¬ 
lice.  Mayor  M.  A.  Harlan  ordered  the 
red  light  district  closed. 

Wilchar  called  the  mayor  and  others 
to  ask  them  if  there  had  been  “pay  off” 
in  operation  of  the  district  and  gam¬ 
bling  in  the  city. 

The  Herald-Post  published  edi¬ 
torials  urging  examination  of  asserted 
vice  lords  and  county  and  state  of¬ 
ficials,  including  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  as  well  as  city  officials.  In  sub¬ 
stance,  the  editorials  said  that  the  in¬ 
vestigation  should  not  be  directed 
against  Mayor  Harlan  alone. 

Called  Af  Witnast 
Wilchar  summoned  Pooley  and  put 
him  on  the  witness  stand. 

"Why  did  you  cover  up  the  gam¬ 
bling  raid  in  which  police  seized 
equipment  from  Dan  Amell  and  did 
not  destroy  it?”  Wilchar  asked. 

.  “Who  is  Dan  Amell?”  Pooley  asked. 

“Do  you  know  Dave  Lawson?”  Wil¬ 
char  asked. 

“I  know  him  only  by  reputation,” 
Pooley  replied. 

“How  much  did  he  pay  you  for  cov¬ 
ering  him  up?”  asked  Wilchar. 

“Why  you  little - ”  the  editor 


Appointment  of  a  receiver  for 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publications, 
Inc.,  and  an  accoimting  from  the  cor¬ 
poration  and  its  directors,  cancella¬ 
tion  of  2,000.000  shares  of  common 
stock  and  the  voiding  of  any  con¬ 
tracts  between  Consolidated  and  pri¬ 
vate  Hearst  companies  which  may  be 
disadvantageous  to  the  corporation 
are  asked  in  a  suit  filed  in  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  New  York,  Dec.  30. 

The  suit  was  entered  by  Rudolph 
Kohlroser,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  who  de¬ 
scribed  himself  as  a  holder  of  an  un¬ 
named  amount  of  Class  A  7%  par¬ 
ticipating  shares  of  the  corporation. 
His  attorney,  Murray  B.  Hillman, 
Brooklyn,  declined  this  week  to  dis¬ 
cuss  his  client  or  divulge  the  amount 
of  stock  he  held. 

At  the  offices  of  the  Hearst  attor¬ 
neys  it  was  pointed  out  no  subpenas 
had  been  served.  The  suit  is  directed 
against  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  and 
others.  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions  is  a  holding  company  organized 
in  1930  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over 
various  Hearst  interests. 
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7  Paris  Papers  Run 
Movies  os  Sideline 


$67,373,404  FOR  NBC,  CBS 

Billings  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  in  December  amounted 
to  $3,639,086,  an  increase  of  2.3%  over 
December,  1936,  and  the  second  high¬ 
est  month  on  record.  For  the  full 
year  billings  were  $38,651,286,  a  12% 
rise  over  1936.  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  had  total  billings  of  $2,- 
786,618  in  December,  an  increase  of 
14.5%,  and  the  highest  month  in  its 
history.  For  the  year  1937  the  total 
was  $28,722,118,  an  increase  of  24%. 
Total  for  the  two  networks  in  1937 
was  $67,373,404. 


WINE  PRIMER 

Became  the  wine  industry  has  not  under* 
taken  any  concerted  campaign  to  broaden 
the  wine  market,  Bisceglia  Brothers  Cor¬ 
poration  (Pennsylvania  concern  not  afRIi- 
ated  with  others  of  similar  name)  is  trying 
in  a  modest  way  to  do  the  job  itself  in  its 
own  territory.  The  advertisement  above, 
740  lines,  was  scheduled  for  Pennsylvania 
papers,  and  similar  copy  is  being  used  in 
January  and  February.  The  account  is 
handled  by  J.  M.  Korn  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


$250,000  LIBEL  SUIT 


SHIP  REPORTERS  ELECT 

T.  Walter  Williams  of  the  New  York 
Times,  only  active  charter  member  of 
the  Ship  News  Reporters  Association 
of  New  York,  was  elected  president  of 
the  association  Jan.  5.  He  has  served 
three  terms  as  president.  James  Ed¬ 
mund  Duffy,  marine  editor,  New  York 
World-Telegram,  was  elected  vice- 
president;  James  A.  McCloskey,  New 
York  News  Association,  re-elected 
treasurer,  and  Dixie  Tighe,  New  York 
Post,  secretary. 


Los  Angeles,  Jan.  4 — James  Fidler, 
Hollywood  radio  commentator  and 
columnist,  was  named  defendant  in 
a  $250,000  damage  suit  filed  by  Con¬ 
stance  Bennett,  screen  actress,  in 
Superior  Court  yesterday.  The  ac¬ 
tion  is  based  on  Fidler’s  radio  pro¬ 
gram  of  Dec.  28  in  which  he  assert- 
edly  implied  that  the  actress  had 
been  grossly  discourteous  to  Patsy 
Kelly,  comedienne,  and  stated  that 
workmen  had  taken  sides  by  pre¬ 
senting  a  basket  of  flowers  to  Miss 
Kelly,  but  none  to  Miss  Bennett.  The 


Seven  Parisian  newspapers  today 
operate  15  motion  picture  theatres  in 
the  French  capital  as  a  side  issue,  also 
as  a  device — which  has  succeeded—  I 
of  bringing  additional  cash  into  the 
exchequer,  and  so  increasing  profits. 

At  first,  these  newspaper-owned 
movies  were  limited  to  news  films,  an 
animated  cartoon  of  the  Mickey  Mouse 
variety,  and  an  educational  picture; 
the  show  barely  lasted  an  hour,  and 
the  admission  fee  was  two  or  three 
francs.  Since  then,  these  theatres 
have  become  full-fledged  movie  7 
houses.  Some  being  on  the  fashion¬ 
able  Champs  Elysees  or  on  the  his¬ 
toric  Grands  Boulevards.  Price  of  i 
admission  is  from  3  to  5  francs;  for 
this  sum,  the  spectators  can  see  the 
popular  films  and  the  great  successes 
of  two  or  three  years  ago,  also  the 
latest  news  shots. 

Le  Petit  Parisien,  of  which  the 
American-born  Mme.  Paul  Dupuy  is 
a  director,  operates  four  such  movie 
theatres;  so  does  its  evening  rival, 
Paris-Soir  which  incidentally  accepts 
advertising  (principally  classified)  at 
its  theatres;  it  also  provides  a  bulletin 
service  of  news  events.  Le  Journal, 
which  started  the  custom  of  news- 
paper-owned  cinemas,  still  has  two 
of  them,  one  in  the  St.  Lazare  Sta¬ 
tion,  the  other  in  Montparnasse.  C« 
Soir  also  manages  two,  while  L’/n- 
transigeant.  Auto  (the  sporting  paper) 
and  Le  Petit  Journal  have  one  each. 

In  each  case,  the  movie  advertises 
the  paper,  while  the  paper  advertises 
the  movie.  To  date  this  arrangement 
has  been  profitable  to  both— so  much 
so  that  four  such  newspaper-owned 
movies  will  be  created  in  1938. 
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Urges  Church  Groups 
to  Read  Dry  Dailies 


Washington,  Jan.  6 — Deets  Pickett 
director  of  educational  activities. 
Board  of  Temperance  Prohibition 
and  Public  Morals,  Methodist  Epis- 


complaint  brands  these  statements  copal  Church,  today  called  upon  the 
false,  defamatory  and  libelous,  and  “millions  of  persons”  who  are  mem- 


I.  S.  SMITH  PRESIDENT 

J.  Sherwood  Smith  was  elected 
president  of  Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc., 
New  York  agency,  this  week  by  the 
board  of  directors.  James  A.  Clarke 
was  made  vice-president.  Smith  was 
formerly  vice-president,  and  Clarke 
was  president.  R.  P.  Clayberger  was 
re-elected  secretary-^treasurer.  No 
further  changes  in  personnel  or  oper¬ 
ation  are  indicated  by  the  election,  it 
was  said  at  the  agency. 


asks  $100,000  actual,  and  $150,000  ex¬ 
emplary  damages  from  Fidler,  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  Distributing  Co.,  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing  Co., 
his  sponsors.  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Earle  C.  Anthony,  Inc.,  owners 
of  radio  station  KFI  in  Los  Angeles, 
H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising  Co., 
and  several  John  Does. 


Ap 


bers  of  the  board’s  affiliates  to  read 
newspapers  listed  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  as  restricting  or  barring  liquo:  ' 
advertising  and  to  patronize  theii  ' 
advertisers. 

This  group  of  papers,  Pickett  de¬ 
clared,  by  barring  advertising  of  al¬ 
coholic  beverages,  has  raised  its  roi 


SELLS  DAILY 


OFFERS  AD  SERVICE 


said  and  began  slapping  Wilchar  as 
he  rose  from  his  chair. 

Wilchar  got  up  and  struck  back. 
The  men  exchanged  blows  for  several 
seconds  before  spectators  separated 
them. 

Wilchar  ordered  Pooley  taken  to 
jail. 

Prominent  business  men  hurried  to 
the  courthouse  to  offer  Pooley  their 
aid  when  they  heard  about  the  clash. 


Inaugurating  an  “efficiency  plan” 
for  retail  advertising,  Harold  H.  Bred- 
low,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  is  offering  advisory 
service  to  publishers,  working  with 
their  retail  staffs  in  the  newspaper 
offices.  He  has  been  associated  with 
Frank  E.  Fehlman,  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  counsel,  whose  articles  have 
been  appearing  weekly  in  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


(.By  tcicgral'h  to  Editor  &  PcblisiierI 

Nanaimo,  B.  C.,  Jan.  4 — The  Na¬ 
naimo  Free  Press,  afternoon  daily, 
purchased  the  Nanaimo  Herald,  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday,  from  Publisher 
R.  R.  Hindmarch  Jan.  3,  continuing 
publication  of  each  as  separate  news¬ 
papers  from  the  Free  Press  plant 
which  is  being  enlarged  to  accom¬ 
modate  additional  machinery.  R.  J.  M. 
Stewart  is  president  of  the  Free  Press 
and  Ronald  Norris,  grandson  of 
George  Norris,  founder  of  the  Free 
Press  in  1874,  is  secretary.  Both 
papers  have  appointed  George  Sum- 
merfield  advertising  manager  and 
Geoffrey  Yates  as  editor. 


standard  as  a  medium  for  reaching 
the  family  trade. 

His  statement  declared:  “The  busi¬ 
ness  management  of  any  newspape 
faces  a  heavy  financial  responsibilit; 
in  rejecting  the  rich  incomes  whict 
may  be  had  by  advertising  liquor: 
but  as  a  long  range  policy  it  prob-  |et( 
ably  pays.” 


AID  PLAN  EXTENDED 


RESUMES  IN  PITTSBURGH 


The  Pittsburgh  Catholic,  which  sus¬ 
pended  publication  in  November  has 
resumed  and  is  now  the  official  pub¬ 
lication  for  the  Diocese  of  Pittsburgh. 
John  B.  Collins  is  editor. 


531  CRITICS  IN  POLL 

A  total  of  531  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  film  critics  and  reviewers,  larg¬ 
est  number  ever  to  participate  in  the 
annual  poll  by  the  Film  Daily,  se¬ 
lected  the  10  best  pictures  of  1937. 
"The  Life  of  Emile  Zola”  was  first 
choice  in  the  sixteenth  annual  sym¬ 
posium. 


SPORTS  WRITERS  ELECT 

Officers  elected  by  the  Philadelphia 
Sporting  Writers  Association  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  included:  A1  Horwits, 
Evening  Ledger,  president;  Sam 
Laird,  Record,  and  Joe  Tumelty,  vice- 
president;  Lou  Jaffe,  Evening  Ledger, 
treasurer;  and  Larry  Sommer,  secre¬ 
tary.  The  1938  banquet  will  be  held 
Jan.  25. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  ex-1 6hi 
tended  its  “year-around”  Christmas 
gift  list  to  40  persons  as  a  result  oi  j 
the  heavy  response  to  appeals  for  aic 
to  special  persons  needing  smal 
amounts  for  rehabilitation.  Detail 
of  the  plan,  which  originally  listed  Z 
persons,  were  given  in  the  Dec.  Z I 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  No  gift 
were  given  in  cash,  but  collection; 
providing  for  the  various  needs  ex¬ 
ceeded  $7,000. 


CHANGE  OF  OFHCE 

The  offices  of  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City  have  bee 
moved  from  Room  421,  Sun  Build¬ 
ing,  280  Broadway,  to  Room  511.  Tk 
telephone  number  remains  the  saiix 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cask  with  Order) 

I  Tim*  —  .50  p*r  lin* 

3  Tim*i  —  .40  p*r  lin* 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIRCATIONS 
(Ca«k  with  Ord*r) 

I  Tima  —  .85  par  lina 

4  Timat  —  .70  par  lina 

Cmii{  til  words  to  tha  Kn*  whan  tanW>nq 
(mIi  with  ordar.  Adi  char9*d  to  *t*ab. 
liiliad  accounts  will  b*  billed  for  th« 
MSiitad  number  of  lines. 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

spaca,  *hr«a  linas.  Tha  EdiSo' 
t  Fiihlishar  resarvas  the  riqht  to  classify 
idit  or  rajact  any  copy. 


Service  At  No  Extra  Cost 


Znry  Editor  &  Publisher  subscriber  has 
tks  privilege  of  asking  any  question,  on 
isy  subject  connected  with  newspaper  or 
•drertising.  Our  reference  department  is 
well-organised  to  give  quick,  cheerful  and 
intelligent,  information  service. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York  City 

Legal  Notices 

Fersuint  to  the  Charter  and  tin- 

ennual  meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  The 
XrwKpaper  Appraisal  Corporation,  will  lie 
held  in  the  (Iftices  of  the  company.  Suite 
1707,  Times  Kuilding.  Times  Square, 
New  York,  X.  Y..  at  11:00  A.M.  on  XVed- 
nendey.  .Tannary  19.  193S,  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Directors  and  the  transaction  of 
such  Inisiness  as  may  legally  come  before 
the  meeting. 

James  Wright  Brown.  Jr., 
.ianiiary  H.  193H.  Secretary. 

Periusnt  to  the  Charter  and  Ky-laas,  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  .Stockhohlers  of 
THE  KDITOK  &  PCBl.I.SHEK  COMPANY 
will  be  held  in  the  offices  of  the  coni|iaiiy. 
Suite  1700.  Times  Building.  Times  Square. 
Xe«-  York,  N.  Y..  at  11:00  A.M.  on  Wed 
nesday.  January  ‘26,  1936,  for  the  trails 
artinn  of  such  hiiainess  as  may  legally 
fome  before  the  meeting. 

James  Wright  Brown.  Jr., 
•lanuary  6.  1936.  Secretary. 


Neyytpaper  AppraUiag 

Appraisals  of  publishing  properties  made 
(or  tax.  estate,  purchase  and  sale  pnr- 
IHisps.  including  goodwill  value. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  COKPX. 
Times  Bldg..  Times  .Square,  New  York 

Newspapers  For  Sal* 

Tor  Isle,  in  whole  or  part,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  specialized  field.  Potential  cir 
rulation  7.">.0()0  with  excellent  advertis- 
tug  opportunities  and  low  ]irodnctioii 

!  costa.  Present  owners  have  built,  by  di¬ 
rect  mail  only,  circulatinn  of  Iloo  in  II 
weeks  at  $4.00  per  year.  Other  interests 
and  restricted  capital  necesailate  con- 
s-ideratioii  of  sale  or  working  arrangement 
with  other  jiarties.  Address  inquiries  to 
Box  31').Y  Editor  A-  Publisher. 

Evsnlng  daUy  in  eastern  F’enna.  Estat*- 
‘’*ning  property  has  derided  to  sell, 
"rile  for  details.  Als-o  a  good  weekly 
in  New  Jersey  earning  nearly  $100  per 
wcek  for  working  publisher.  Newspaper 
■Ippraisal  Corp’n..  Times  Bldg..  New 

v**kly,  small  community.  Has  job 
*cpt.  Price  $3800  with  building.  News- 
Psper  Appraisal  Corp'n.,  Times  Bldg,. 

York. 


Newspaper  Rrekera 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Leu  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


Newspapers  Waated 


We  Want  to  Buy  Newspapers 
None  are  too  large  for  ue,  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  all  cash  and  ran  give  New 
York  bank  references  as  to  our  financial 
responsibility.  Communications  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Box  3100,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Small  country  weekly  wanted.  Low  down 
payment.  Partnership  considered.  P. 
O,  Box  915.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Trad*  Pablicatioa  For  Sal* 

Monthly  magazine  in  food  field,  showing 
profit  of  approximately  .$150  per  week 
for  owner.  $5,000  down  payment. 
Newspaper  Appraisal  ('orp'n..  Times 
Bldg..  New  York. 


CIrealatiaa  Prometiea 


For  good  newspapers  this  27  year  old  insti 
tution  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self  financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 


Special  Premetioas 


Special  Edition  department  bus  been 
added  to  onr  i-irenlation  eontest  promo 
tion.  Onr  best  edition  grossed  $30,000. 
Hudson  DePriest  &  Associates.  World- 
reeoril  circulation  Imilders-,  246  Fifth 
Avenue,  N.  Y'. 


Help  Waated 

Need  a  Job?  All  departments  in  newspaper, 
publishing  field.  Confidential.  Write — 
FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC.  (Agey.) 
1524  News  Building  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Syndicate  Salesmen:  High  commissions  for 
s-elling  established  strips,  color  pages, 
magazine  pages,  first  run  fietion,  etc.  Bov 
3124,  Editor  A  I’nhlisher. 


SiteatioNs  Waated 


Advertising  Manager  -  Solicitor.  Thirteen 
years'  experiein-e  in  Ohio  dailies  wants 
opportunity  where  ability  and  aggres¬ 
siveness  w-ill  he  appreciated,  flood  sales 
record.  Thomas  F.  I’aoiiessa.  329  loth 
Street.  Elyria.  Ohio. 

Circulation  Manager — Capable  of  producing 
results  where  years  of  experience,  aggres 
stveness  and  hard  work  are  required. 
Good  record  and  references.  Write  for 
details.  Bex  3092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Blanager  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  Home  Delivery.  Ten  year* 
with  two  leading  dailies.  Excellent 
references.  Box  3094,  Editor  A  Pub 
lishar. 


Classified  or  Display  .\dvertising  Mgr.  1 1 
years  experience.  6  with  present  em 
ployer.  I’roiiniteil  to  Classified  Mgr.  latter 
par’l  of  1936.  In  1937  raised  paper  to 
third  in  state  in  classified  volume,  show 
ing  50%  inerease  over  1936.  1937  vol¬ 

ume  was  35%  greater  than  1929.  Goo<l 
reasons-  for  seeking  new  eoniiection.  Age. 
30.  Married.  Two  ehilflr<-n.  Keferenre-. 
Box  3154.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  manager  10  years  on  metropoli 
tan  newsp.-iper  w-.-ints  nea  connertion. 

Prodn . I  over  two  million  lines  for  eai-h 

of  last  two  years-.  Good  organizer  sound 
niethoils.  Age  35,  exeellent  referenees. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  3126,  Editor  \-  Pnh 
lisher. 

Classlfled  Advertising  Manager  —  Now 
available.  Has  just  completed  outstand¬ 
ing  record.  Over  150,000  line  (Media 
Record)  gain  for  first  eleven  months  of 
1937,  representing  a  linage  increase  of 
approximately  20%.  Successfully  raised 
rates  25%  and  maintained  volume.  In¬ 
creased  total  revenue  over  32%.  Entire 
career  spent  in  highly  competitive  fields. 
Salary  secondary  to  opportunity.  33 
years  of  age,  married.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  3096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  Great  Market  Economically  Covereci 

A  fact  is  a  fact — you  can’t  get  away  from  it.  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Want  Ads  give  you  a  national  market — at  a  local  rate — 
and  our  circulation  is  still  going  up. 

Whether  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  used  newspaper  machinery  or 
equipment,  secure  a  job  or  engage  a  new  employee — use  these  classi¬ 
fied  columns— your  KKV  to  the  XI-'.WSF’.M'KR  WORT.D. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  Writer,  with  broad  training. 
Hound  views,  youthful  enthnsin-ni.  vigor 
ous  and  readable  style,  and  best  of  ref 
erences,  seeks  opening  on  newspaper, 
small  or  large,  which  stresses  interpre¬ 
tative  comment  on  the  news  of  the  day, 
wants  the  editorial  page  to  he  a  page 
for  all  readers,  and  strives  to  reniler 
constructive  public  service.  Box  :tl3il. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Foreman  or  Superintendent  (all-round 
printer)  desires  position  with  news 
paper,  trade  or  job  plant.  Know  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughly.  Can  handle  large  force. 
Bes-t  of  references.  Married,  go  any¬ 
where:  foreign  countries  no  exception. 
Write  or  wire — .T.  W.  Dunning.  577  N. 
W.  50th  .Street.  Miami.  Florida. 

Journalism  Graduate,  25:  Metropolitan 
editorial,  advertising,  publicity  experi¬ 
ence.  A  1  record.  Special  knnwledgi- 
Inisiness.  Latin  American  affairs,  avi.-i 
tion.  Want  opporlnnity  with  progressive 
ilaily.  Salary  .secondary.  Box  3118, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor:  If  you  own  a  weekly  or 
small  daily  or  contemplate  buying  oni- 
and  wish  someone  to  take  complete  charge 
of  it  for  you.  a  suoeessfni  weekly  pub¬ 
lisher.  who  has  just  sold  his  paper,  is 
available.  Will  go  anywhere  opportunity 
exists'.  No  ohjeetion  to  traveling  long 
distaiM-es  for  interview.  Box  3146.  Edi 
tor  A  I’tihlisher. 

News  Photographer — Feature  Writer.  25. 
Contributor  Life  and  I.6>ok.  Illustrate 
own  features.  Successful  employed  head 
photographic  department  leading  smaller 
mid-w-est  daily.  Seek  larger  opportunity 
west  or  south.  Oillege  graduate.  Box 
3082.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Operator-Reporter.  Set  6,  7.  galleys  day. 
I'niversily  .Tonrnalisni  graduate.  Lee 
Kieliards.  1914  S.  Phillips  Avenue,  .Sioux 
Falls’.  .South  Dakota. 

Reporter,  year’s  experieiu-e  on  large  daily, 
extensive  picture  magazine  evnerienee. 
seeks  job  on  editorial  staff  of  daily  paper 
or  picture  magazine  anywhere  in  east  or 
south.  Age  24,  eollege  grailnate.  Em 
liloyed.  hot  available  on  short  notice.  Box 
3145.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

Reporter — ro-write  man — ace  feature  writer. 
24.  College  A  journalism  school  graduate. 
Now  correspondent  for  (Cleveland  daily. 
Experience  in  radio — publicity.  'Wants 
stsff  job  on  daily  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
Car — camera.  Box  3108.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Reporter-Correspondent — young  man.  20. 
single.  Employed:  desire  new  berth. 
Two  years'  rounded  experienie  Metro 
politan  daily.  Also  desire  ' ‘cover"  New 
Y'ork  for  oiit-fowners.  Box  :tl3;t.  Edi 
lor  A  Publisher. 

Reporter— young  man,  now  employed,  with 
six  months’  experience  ss  general  re¬ 
porter  on  New  England  daily.  Amherst 
graduate;  23;  single..  Will  go  anywhere. 
Box  3068,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sports  editor,  five  years’  experience  in 
columning.  featuring,  straight  news, 
makeup,  deskwork ;  university  graduate; 
age  26 ;  will  go  anywhere  at  modest 
salary;  married.  Box  3102,  Editor  A 
Publisrher. 

Sports  writer,  rmlio  sports  eomment.-iior 
and  sports  promotion  expert,  with  2ii 
ye.-irs'  experience  in  one  of  eoniilry’s 
largest  ciliew.  wishes  conin-ctioii.  prefer¬ 
ably  in  east.  Now  employed  in  middle 
w«'st.  Full  references.  Will  come  to 
he  interviewed  Box  3135,  Editor  A 
I’nhlisher. 

Stereotyper-Webb  Pressman.  seeks 

change:  16  years’  experienre.  Wet  or 
Dry  mats:  married,  dependable:  non 
union:  will  go  anywhere.  Write  nr  wire 
Box  3134,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

15  years  experience  newspaper,  advertis 

ing,  sales  promotion.  Now  employed,  sin 
gle.  .36.  Christian,  university  grailnate. 
NVell  grounded  all  phases  newspaper  anil 
advertising  inclniling  merhanii-al  angles. 
Wimlil  understudy  busy  pnhlisher.  Salary 
s-econdary  to  iipportnnity.  Box  :n.">ii.  Edi 
tor  &  I’nhlisher 

All  around  newspaperman.  4  years'  ex 
perience  as  reporter,  ileskmati.  sport- 
writer.  .nssistaiit  city  editor.  phologr:i 
pher.  Go  anywhere.  Excellent  refer 
eni-es.  College  eilni-ation.  Age  26 
Married.  Box  3136,  Editor  A-  I’nhlisher 

Assistant  Circulation  Manager  on  daily 
100,000  desires  change  where  possibili¬ 
ties  are  greater.  Prefer  city  or  country 
circulator.  Married,  age  34 ;  neat  appear¬ 
ance.  Nineteen  years’  experience  in  de¬ 
partment — boy  promotion,  district  office 
system.  100%  collections.  Available  on 
two  weeks'  notice;  good  past  record.  Con¬ 
sider  any  reastonable  offer.  Salary 
secondary.  Replies  strictly  confidential. 
Box  3065,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


College  Student  seeks  start  with  new-spaper. 
Travel  anywhere,  anytime.  Specialty  in 
sports  and  diplomatic  copy.  Box  3067, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

Moderate  wage  employs  experienced  rejior 
ter,  desk  man.  Go  anywhere.  Box  3152. 
Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 


Situation*  Wanted 


To  Newspaper  Owners  —  Circumstances 
make  available  manager  of  type  of  execu¬ 
tive  ability  not  ordinarily  interested  in 
change.  Money  making  record  and  char 
acter  verified  by  unusual  references. 
Desires  connection  newspaper  20,000  to 
150.000  circulation.  .South  or  East  pre 
ferred.  Salary  requirements  secondary 
consideration.  Box  3125,  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher. 

Wanted:  Person  with  considerable  labor 
experience  desires  position  as  labor  re 
porter  on  small  or  fair-sized  town  news¬ 
paper  anyw  here  in  (’.  S. ;  College  Gradu¬ 
ate;  Age:  Mid  twenties.  Box  3153,  Edi 
tor  A  Publisher, 

Yale  graduate,  English  Honors;  unnsiial 
Tiackgroiind.  writing  ability,  wants  start. 
Typing,  some  shorthand.  Travel  any¬ 
where.  Box  3121.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Material  For  Sola 


Linotype  Mold  Disks  rt'buiit  for  only  $30. 
u.Hinjf  steel  riiiK  in  place  of  easily  cracked 
and  broken  iron  one.  We  true  up 
warped  disks  in  our  ]>atented  process. 
Disks  loaned,  exchanjted.  Montgomery  & 
Bacon.  Towanda.  J*enna. _ 


M«cliMie«l  Eq«ipiii«at  F^r  Sol« 


For  Sale 

24-page  Duplex  Tubular  Press  with  extra 
color  fountain  and  electric  roll  hoist — 
t'utler-Haininer  conveyor  to  mail  and 
distribution  room — Cutler-Hammer  '>-50 
h.  p.  motor  and  push  button  control — 
2-ton  iiKdal  pot.  pump  and  tubular  Hat 
cas-ting  box — (‘ombination  trimmer  and 
tail  cutter — and  finishing  block.  This 
press  is  especially  well  equipped,  with 
new  blankets  and  rollers  and  can  be  seen 
ill  daily  operation  in  The  Zanesville 
(Ohio)  Publishing  ('ompany’s  press  room 
turning  out  a  jiroduct  second  to  none 
in  the  ctnintry.  This  is*  being  replaced 
with  a  press  of  double  this  I’apacity  and 
can  be  bought  for  $22,500.  which  is  less 
than  half  its  true  value,  for  delivery 
about  February  1,  193S.  Zanesville  Pub 
lishirig  ('o..  Zanesville.  Ohio. 


16-Page  Hoe  Straight  Line  Web  Newspaper 
Press,  21  in.  cut-off:  Hoe  High  Speed 
Double  Newspaper  Folder:  Ostrander 
Dry  Mat  Roller:  Hoe  Curved  Router:  2 
Wesel  Daniels  Planers;  2  Ostrander 
pneumatic  Steam  Drying  Tables:  7  and 
S  col.  Casting  Boxes*:  2  ton  Stereotype 
Melting  F’urnace:  Model  5  and  14  Lino¬ 
types;  Miehle  (’ylinder  Presses  of  all 
sizes:  Paper  (’utters,  both  lever  and 
automatic.  S  nd  for  current  list.  Thos. 
W.  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York. 

A  going  concern  whose  stock  in  trade  is  a 
neiessity.  All  pateiitw,  inventories,  and 
goodwill  of  a  thriving  engraving  equip¬ 
ment  sales  firm  Produet  is  new.  com 
plete,  engraving  plant;  now  in  success¬ 
ful  use  in  papers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try — every  user  completely  satisfied.  A 
private  engraving  plant  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  necessity  for  all  news'papers. 
Other  inter«*st.s  demand  owner's  time, 
necessitating  this  sale.  $10,000  neces¬ 
sary  to  handle  complete  transaction. 
Shtnild  return  original  investment  in  six 
months.  For  particulars,  write;  Palmer. 
Siiter  A  Palmer.  350  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York  Oity. 

Duplex  Tubulxr  24  page  press  for  sale. 
Has  two  formers  for  two-section  deliv¬ 
ery  and  extra  color  fountain.  Rubber 
rollers,  blankets,  metal  pot.  easting  box. 
finishing  machine  and  clipping  block 
included.  Now  doing  excellent  work. 
Post  Advocate,  Alhambra,  California. 


Used  Duplex  Sextuple  Preaa.  Good  condi 
tion,  D.0W  running  in  daily  plant.  Price 
very  reasonable.  For  details,  write  Box 
3066,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photo-Engraving  Eqnipmnnt  For  Solo 


Photo-engraTinc  Equipment  and  Metal* 

E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Douthltt  Corporation,  650  IVeet  Balti¬ 
more  Avenue.  Detroit,  Michigan  —  Com¬ 
plete  Photo-Engraving  and  Offset  Plate 
Making  Equipment,  Manufacturerv. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 


Bought,  Sold  and  Appraised 


All  negotiations  confidential 


Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

350  Madison  Av*.  Nnw  York 

Business  Established  in  1899 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Q'HT^D  TQT  V  QT  TWIRTV 

onwr  irtj_,rv  rii  iniTLi  i  rcipLfoiv^^'L'^s^Lvs 

«  H^ipTTTTTj  Tj^tJTi  indifferent  to  consider  great 

Uy  Axil  nun  n^DD  public  problems,  which  labors  in 

anonymity  and  has  become  the  pride 

NEWSPAPER  OWNERS  and  other  ment  to  carry  into  effect  the  other  without  benefiting  anybody.”  Do  we  of  our  society;  which  is  threatened 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


business  men  who  believe  the  New  obUgations  of  the  law.” 


hear  a  responsive  “yea”  from  Amer-  with  death  and  certainly  with  decad- 


Deal  has  played  the  devil  with  their  And,  if  there  are  any  profits  left  at  ican  newspaper  folks  busy  with  Uncle  ence;  not  the  minor  press  which  pre¬ 


enterprises  might  find  the  end  of  the  year,  10  per  cent  of  Sam’s  bookkeeping? 
Chilean  PrcK  solace  in  the  plight  of  them  must  be  paid  to  the  same  fund  ,  , 

_  -  their  colleagues  in  which  now  gets  the  8.33  per  cent  in- 

Drew  a  Deuce  Take  surance  contribution.  PUBLISHERS 

in  "New  Deal"  chile,  for  instance.  Tied  up  directly  with  this  is  an 


This  long  strip  of  agreement  made  by  the  newspapers  it  has  required  the 


South  America’s  west  coast  appears  on  when  the  law  was  enacted,  that  they 
Dean  Ackerman’s  censorship  map  in  would  publish  free  practically  unlim- 
pure  white,  indicating  that  its  press  ited  news  of  the  turf — which  also 
has  a  measure  of  freedom  comparable  chips  in  about  1,600,000  pesos  a  year 
with  our  own.  Apparently  h  has,  from  the  “take”  on  public  betting  to 
from  the  terms  of  a  memorial  recently  the  social  security  fund.  The  publish- 


Four  Rnlinf 
Meosurnt 
Rnqunitnd 


ng?  tends  to  do  no  more  than  an  imme- 

•  •  diate  mission;  the  press  that  ought  not 

.L  fo  perish,  but  is  bound  to  sooner  or 
THE  PUBLISHERS  po^t  out  the  jgter  unless  the  Public  Authorities 
social  importance  of  their  institu-  accept  the  petitions  which  we  are  now 
it  It  has  required  the  about  to  formulate  briefly.” 
continued  investment 

of  large  funds,  the  *  *  ♦ 

thousands  of  families  WE  LEARN  THAT  for  the  first  time 
dependent  upon  its  in  Chilean  history,  economic  neces- 
economic  well-being,  sity  has  driven  highly  competitive 
its  patronage,  wher-  newspapers  to  coop- 

the  local  industry  so  Press  erative  measures  and 

d  by  the  administra-  _  .  that  they  are  now 

■  United  States,  Chile  ***“  planning  to  form  an 

tairsA^  A/*rsr»nmir»  iinif  ECOflOIHlC  BoS#  Qccrs/>iof trsn  cimilnv  !*> 


from  the  terms  of  a  memorial  recently  the  social  security  fund.  The  publish-  >ts  patronage,  wher-  newspapers  to  coop- 

addressed  to  President  Alessandri  ers  figure  that  each  newspaper  de-  ever  possible,  of  Ae  local  industry  so  Press  erative  measures  and 

by  the  leading  publications.  Freedom  votes  not  less  than  5  pages  a  week  to  Requires 

of  expression  is  unimpaired,  but  un-  race-track  news,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  tion.  Unlike  the  UnUed  States,  Chile  I  planning  to  form  an 

less  dfficulties  in  the  ^y  of  impres-  than  1,000  pesos  a  page.  This  calcula-  is  not  a  self-contained  economic  unit  economic  Base  association  similar  m 

Sion  are  soon  relieved,  there  may  be  tion  makes  the  press  contribution  to  Ite  contacts  are  wide  in  Europe  and  .  s^ucture  and  purpose 

few  newspapers  left  to  exercise  their  the  horse  parks  2,000,000  pesos  a  year  ‘he  Americ^,  and  the  publishers  de-  to  the  American  ^wspaper  Publish- 

freedom  —or  400,000  more  than  the  ponies  re-  elare  that  they  are  being  suffocated  ers  Association.  That  is  not  surpris- 

First  in  the  list  of  grievances  comes  turn  to  the  government.  by  the  tremendous  disparity  in  the  ing.  The  situation  of  newspapers  in 

a  famihar  one-the  price  of  newsprint.  .  ,  .  ?®,  ‘5® 


by  the  tremendous  disparity  in  the  ing.  The  situation  of  newspapers  in 
value  of  the  money  they  receive  and  the  United  States  in  1887,  when  the 


A  little  paper  and  a  little  ink  is  made  /-.Drr'Tr  ••  -t  i  ««  w 

by  domestic  industry,  but  the  bulk  of  ANOTHER  GRIEVANCE  is  the  cifra  they  buy 


of  that  which  they  must  pay  for  what  A.N.P.A. 


born,  economically 


both,  as  well  as  of  aU  other  supplies,  ,  negocios,’’  which  seems  to  trans- 
has  to  be  imported.  In  1931,  the  pub-  advertising.  It 

lishers  state,  they  paid  for  paper  in  amoun  s  o 

British  exchange,  about  £10  per  ton.  Tariff  Wall 

In  Chilean  money  at  that  time,  the  Bart  Foreign  wnalW ^or”over- 

price  was  about  400  pesos.  In  1937,  ^d.  and  Gold  JJe  Svments  L  1  Sr 

they  paid  in  United  States  money,  $70  P  ^  c  *  ^ 

a  tSrwith  25  pesos  to  the  dollar.  In  ,  ,  ,  ®®"‘ 

1931,  they  had  to  spend  400  pesos  to  2  per  cent  for  each  succeedmg 


speaking,  was  not  greatly  superior  to 


Only  domestic  salaries  and  wages  that  of  the  Chileans. 


Tariff  Wall 
Bart  Foreign 


buy  a  ton  of  paper;  in  1937,  their  dol¬ 
lars  cost  them  1,750  pesos  for  the  price 
of  a  ton  of  paper. 


ate  as  sales  tax,  on  advertising.  It  can  be  paid  in  Chilean  money,  which  They  had  no  exchange  difficulties, 
amounts  to  2\k  per  is  now  all  that  the  newspapers  re-  to  be  sure,  but  they  were  just  emerg- 
Tariff  Wall  cent,  and  has  to  be  ceive.  They  must  buy  foreign  ex-  ing  from  an  era  in  which  politics  had 
-  -  .  settled  every  month,  change  at  a  rate  considerably  higher  been  their  main  concern,  with  political 

art  oro  g  penalty  for  over-  than  that  paid  by  the  government  it-  emoluments  the  support  of  many.  Ad- 

Adt  and  Gold  payments  is  1  per  self,  for  every  other  item  of  expense,  vertising,  as  the  Chileans  knew  it  up 

cent  the  first  month  Raw  materials,  machinery  and  repairs  to  1932,  was  as  scarce  in  the  U.S.A.  as 
ind  2  per  cent  for  each  succeeding  must  be  paid  for  at  current  exchange  it  is  today  in  Chile.  Newsprint  paper 
month,  on  the  whole  impaid  amount,  rates,  and  on  the  barrel  head.  Salaries  was  new  and  not  yet  universal,  Rag 
plus  “costs.”  Newspapers  have  to  to  large  staffs  of  American  and  Euro-  paper  was  expensive.  Circulations, 


month,  on  the  whole  impaid  amount, 
plus  “costs.”  Newspapers  have  to 


Circulations, 


extend  credit,  and  they  can  get  none  pean  correspondents  have  to  be  paid  outside  of  a  few  large  cities,  were 


In  1931  tiK)  they  were  doing  their  abroad,  so  the  local  bankers  do  in  foreign  currency,  as  do  the  sizable  small  and  its  revenues  not  sufficient 


business  on  foreign  capital. 


thriving  business  advancing  the  bills  for  cabled  news.  For  two  years,  to  sustain  an  economically  free  press. 


term  credits  were  extendi  they  point  Publishers  fimds  to  pay  the  govern-  in  appreciation  of  the  national  fimc-  Advertising  agents,  a  new  group, 
nut  on  that  urhnn  a  hill  fnr’nannr  ink  nient — which  takes  its  own  sweet  time  tion  of  the  press,  the  government  per-  played  publishers  one  against  the 
nhn’tnaranhin  matnrialo  ma^i’nnrv’  shout  paying  its  Current  debts  and  mitted  it  the  “official”  rate  of  ex-  other  and  brokered  space  at  scandal- 


photographic  materials,  machinery, 

etc.,  was  paid  in  part  120  days  after  *"*®''®®^  ®®=- 


shipment,  and  further  extended,  the 


lows  no  interest  charges.  change.  Since  1933,  it  has  paid  the  ous  profits.  Unions  were  appearing 

The  sales  tax  cannot  be  passed  on  to  “export”  rate,  a  growing  disadvantage  among  employes,  forcing  wages  up 


_ _  _ t _ advertisers,  the  publishers  declare,  in  the  face  of  the  continued  rise  of  and  hours  down.  There  can  be  no 

money  came  from  the  conversion  of  r„...  - - -  doubt  that  the  A.N.P.A.  has  been  a  I 


the  raw  materials  into  cash.  Today, 
they  say,  credits  do  not  exist.  Pay- 


for  advertisers  are  relatively  few  in  foreign  material  costs. 


Chile  and  with  veu-ying  pohteness.  As  relief,  the  newspapers  ask  four  strong  force  in  guiding  the  American 


_ AO  they  tell  the  publisher  what  to  do  with  steps.  First  is  restoration  of  the  press  away  from  the  business  con- 

meni  nas  lo  go  wiui  me  oraer  ou  ,  .  ,  . —  tu _ _ _ an _ _ 


days  before  the  materials  are  re-  ^*®  Formerly,  the  publish-  umciai  laie.  Aucy  ucciait;  mai  lusiun  uidi.  picvducu  ju  yems  ago  w 

ceived  Thus  a  business  which  for-  received  a  great  deal  of  domestic  paper  costs  the  same  as  im-  a  solid  economic  basis  that  guards  it 

marlo  1  000  000  rwasne  advertising  from  abroad,  principally  ported  and  because  of  “less  homogen-  against  political  oppression, 

now  requires  6  000  000  d^  to  higher  ‘be  U.  S.  A.,  and  paid  for  in  eous”  manufacture,  yields  20  per  cent  What  this  has  meant  to  our  civiliza- 

nricos  ^  materials  danrppiatinn  nf  tha  foreign  gold.  Today,  due  to  the  tariff  less  product,  with  a  50  per  cent  higher  tion  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  How 

an,!  now  in  intar  orectod  by  Chile  to  protect  homc  consumption  of  ink.  much  the  solidarity  of  the  press  meant 

currency  and  new  metnods  in  inter-  j  ,,  ...  r.i.r.u  .  -  .i.,  ,,.! 

national  trade  products  and  cut  down  unemployment.  They  ask  free  importation  of  their  for  the  country  in  the  face  of  legisla- 


They  declare  that  fusion  that  prevailed  50  years  ago  to 


wall  erected  by  Chile  to  protect  home  consumption  of  ink. 


much  the  solidarity  of  the  press  meant  I 


national  trade  products  and  cut  down  unemployment.  They  ask  free  importation  of  their  for  the  country  in  the  face  of  legisla- 

that  business  is  gone  with  the  wind,  own  raw  materials  and  machinery,  tion  equally  well  intended  as  that 

*  *  •  What  remains  is  placed  locally,  paid  etc.,  and  reduced  duties  on  raw  mate-  which  has  brought  newspapers  of 

THE  ARTICLE  from  which  this  is  in  Chilean  money.  They  have  to  pay  rials  for  paper  making,  with  the  ob-  Chile  to  the  edge  of  destruction  can 

written  appeared  in  the  South  Pa-  for  what  they  buy  abroad  in  U.  S.  ligation  on  Chilean  paper  mills  to  give  only  be  guessed.  The  fact  is  “it  didn’t 


cific  Mail,  an  Elnglish-language  weekly  money,  but  they  get  no  foreign  income  the  newspaper  the  discount. 


published  in  Valpa-  to  bolster  the  dwindfing  domestic  Third,  they  ask  the  President  to  All  of  which  suggests  a  point  well 
Taxes  Devour  raiso,  and  some  of  its  stream.  make  effective  the  bill  relieving  news-  made  by  Frank  E.  Gannett  in  the  cur- 

Income  Then  entirely  Most  of  the  papers  raised  their  papers  from  the  payment  of  the  8.33  rent  issue  of  Guide,  a  publication  of 

’  clear  to  your  com-  prices  from  40  to  60  centavos,  but  kept  per  cent  tax  on  the  pay  of  employes,  the  Women’s  National  Republican 

Profits  If  Any  mentator.  Wholly  only  14  centavos  of  the  increase  for  Fourth,  the  presentation  of  a  bill  to  Club,  Inc.,  New  York. 

famihar,  however,  is  themselves,  the  remainder  going  to  the  Convocatoria  (Congress)  exempt-  “‘We  need,  I  think,”  says  Mr.  Gan- 
the  plaint  against  taxes,  especially  a  the  dealers — who,  like  the  rest  of  ing  journalistic  enterprises  from  the  nett,  “a  substitute  expression  for  ‘the 

tax  which  somewhat  resembles  our  Chile’s  working  class,  seem  to  be  well  sales  tax,  and  another  reforming  the  freedom  of  the  press.’  This  old  ex- 


happen  here — yet.” 

All  of  which  suggests  a  point  well 


Taxes  Devour  rcuso,  aiiu  suiae  as  scream. 

Income  Then  entirely  Most  of  the  papers  raised  their 

’  clear  to  your  com-  prices  from  40  to  60  centavos,  but  kept 

Profits  If  Any  rnentator.  Wholly  only  14  centavos  of  the  increase  for 


social  security  legislation.  Clerks  and  protected  against  exploitation.  No  \m- 
minor  correspondents  under  this  law  sold  papers  are  eaten  in  Chile.  The 


differential  on  newsprint  imports.  pression  places  the  emphasis  in  the 
These  four  requests  are  preceded  by  wrong  place.  Every  man  and  every 


have  been  raised  to  a  minimum  of  400  dealer  gets  paid  for  them,  by  the  pub-  a  peroration  which  presents  the  con-  woman,  every  boy  and  girl,  should  bej 


pesos  (probably  a  month),  although  lisher. 


dition  of  a  journalism  which  theoret-  made  to  realize  that  this  right  of  the 


the  pubUshers  declare  that  their  oc-  So  the  14  centavos  (about  half  an  ically  enjoys  freedom  of  expression,  public  to  know  through  the  printed 
cupations  make  them  consider  jour-  American  cent)  increased  income  but  lacks  the  economic  base  which  in-  word  is  his  chief  bulwark  against  ex- 


nalistic  obligations  as  secondary. 


from  circulation  does  not  solve  the  sures  that  freedom: 


ploitation,  oppression  and  even  de- 


Employers  pay  to  a  fund  resembling  problem.  Neither  would  cutting  down  “We  arrive  now  at  the  final  point  privation  of  life  and  property.  Not 
our  social  security  set-up  8.33  per  cent  format  or  circulation.  The  latter  of  this  tedious  expose,  which  we  have  until  all  so  realize  may  we  feel  that 

on  the  wages  of  all  employes  plus  2  would  increase  unemployment,  and  the  considered  it  necessary  to  develop  in  freedom  of  expression  at  least  is  safe 

per  cent  on  all  “salaries”  which  seem  publishers  are  probably  reflecting  na-  considerable  detail  in  order  to  present  in  America.” 

to  be  distinguished  from  “wages.”  tional  prejudice  against  unemployment  to  Your  Excellency  a  true  picture  of  Congress  can’t  and  probably  will  not 

This  2  per  cent  goes  to  another  or-  in  their  protests  that  they  wish  to  do  the  national  press,  the  picture  of  the  try  to  pass  a  law  specifically  infring- 


ganization,  of  similar  intent. 

A  bill  is  now  pending  to  relieve  the 


no  nothing  to  bring  it  about. 


great  national  press  which  has  ex-  ing  that  right.  We  hope  it  may  never 


A  minor  kick  is  registered  against  panded  in  long  years  of  uninterrupted  wish  to.  But  Chile  stands  as  an  ex¬ 


newspapers  from  the  8.33  per  cent  a  customs  duty  differential  between  effort,  which  has  a  tradition  to  main-  ample  of  how  a  press  can  be  crippled  j 
payment.  The  Commission  of  Labor  paper  imported  for  direct  consump-  tain,  principles  to  respect,  moral  con-  by  legislation  that  had  no  such  intent,  i 

and  Social  Legislation  is  quoted  as  af-  tion  and  that  for  resale.  To  get  the  cepts  to  defend,  men  to  assist  because  but  which  was,  in  fact,  meant  to  i 

firming  that  “not  to  liberate  journal-  benefit  of  the  differential,  publishers  they  have  dedicated  the  whole  of  remedy  completely  diverse  conditions. ' 
istic  enterprises  from  this  charge  have  to  keep  complicated  accounts  on  their  lives  to  it;  a  press  that  repre-  “It  can  happen”  through  ignorance 

would  reduce  the  press  to  a  state  of  forms  provided  by  the  customs  house,  sents  strong  bodies  of  opinion,  which  or  negligence,  as  well  as  by  intent  and 

inability,  unless  producing  unemploy-  which  “impose  innumerable  troubles  enables  the  statesman  to  pursue  with  conspiracy. 
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peed  Production  and  Reduce  Your  Costs  with  STREAMLINED  INTERTYPES 


First  one  Intertype  Four-Decker  for  the  Boston  Herald -Traveler,  then 
NINE  more!  ^  Th  us  another  important  repeat  order  testifies  to  the 
outstanding  advantages  of  these  machines  and  their  101  features. 
The  Herald -Traveler  bought  its  first  Intertype  Four-Decker  last  June. 
Of  these  last  nine  machines,  four  are  eight-magazine  Intertypes,  each 
carrying  four  main  magazines  and  four  side  magazines,  and  five  are 
four-magazine  Model  C's.  ^  Altogether  these  new  machines  will  carry 
fifty-two  magazines.  ^  The  order  includes  many  additional  magazines 
and  several  fonts  of  18  and  24  point  Two-Letter  Display  Matrices. 


Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Orders  NINE  MORE 
Four- Decker  Intertypes 
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jumounrciNC 

Ludlow 
Karnak 
Black  Italic 

This  new  Ludlow  typeface  fills  the  bill  to  perfection 
when  smashing  display  within  limited  area  is  sought. 

I  Karnak  Black  Italic  has  the  angularity  to  make  it 

spirited  and  dynamic,  and  yet.  as  with  all  Ludlow 
italics  driven  in  slanting  matrices,  there  are  no  over¬ 
hanging  kerns  to  break  off. 

Karnak  Black  Italic  is  ideal  for  emphatic  adver¬ 
tising  display  and  can  be  used  successfully  in  com¬ 
bination  with  almost  any  typeface  for  body  matter, 
combining  especially  well,  of  course,  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  flat-serif  family.  Karnak  Black  Italic  also 
serves  most  effectively  for  news  headings  in  double 
column  measure  or  wider. 

Specimen  sheets  showing  the  full  range  of  sizes 
from  18  point  to  72  point  inclusive  will  be  gladly  sent 
upon  request,  without  obligation. 

Ludiow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Ctybourn  Avenue,  Chicaffo,  MU. 

Sat  in  mambers  of  the  Ludlow  Karnak  iamily 
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REF,  STACK  5 


Opinions  Differ  on  Research  Plan 

Some  Mechanical  Superintendents  Approve — Others  Say  Job  Is 
Manufacturers'  —  Some  Back  Work  of  ANPA  Mechanical  Division 


mechanical  superintendents  costs  would  probably  more  than  un-  cal  convention  program  into  regional  mechanical  division  has  done  a  fine 
throughout  the  country  this  week  derwrite  the  expense  of  the  coopera-  meetings  and  the  distribution  of  bul-  work  as  is  shown  by  the  better  print- 
offered  diverse  sentiments  on  the  two  tive  research.  We  boys  on  the  firing  letins  on  developments  has  been  very  ing  being  done  the  country, 
articles  previously  carried  in  Equip-  line  haven’t  the  time  even  to  try  to  helpful.  Possibly  development  of  this  But  this  is  more  or  less  a  que.stion 
BiiT  Review  by  William  Baumrucker,  perfect  processes.  We  have  to  take  program  would  provide  an  answer  to  of  money.  It  costs  an  awful  lot  to  do 
Jr»  assistant  mechanical  superintend-  what  is  given  us  and  get  out  a  news-  the  problem.”  laboratory  work,  both  in  time  and 


Jr,  assistant  mechanical  superintend-  what  is  given  us  and  get  out  a  news- 

ent  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  who  paper  every  day.” 

presented  “A  Plan  for  Scientific  Re-  Albert  L.  Lengel,  production  man- 


the  problem.”  laboratory  work,  both  in  time  and 

J.  E.  Martin,  mechanical  superin-  equipment.” 
tendent,  New  York  Sun,  was  of  the  H.  T.  Stancer,  production  superin¬ 


search”  into  the  problems  of  news-  ager,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune:  “I  am  opinion  that  “the  very  things  he  is  tendent,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

paper  production.  mindful  of  the  fact  many  thousands  advocating  are  now  being  done  in  the  stated,  "I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  but 

Several  mechanical  men  backed  Mr.  of  minds  with  the  aid  of  consider-  mechanical  division  of  the  ANPA.”  He  l^ow  it  is  to  be  accomplished  is  quite 

Baumrucker’s  plan  and  practically  able  finances  have  been  engaged  in  explained  how  representatives  of  a  problem.  My  first  thought  on  read- 


all  thought  it  was  “a  good'id’a”  but  just  this  sort  of  thing,  in  the  interest  manufacturers  have  talked  before  ing  the  article  was  ‘MTiat  is  the  rnat- 
were  doubtful  as  to  how  it  should  be  of  a  most  complex  and  exacting  manu-  those  meetings,  discussed  the  prob-  ter  with  the  ANPA?’  Certainly  it  i.s 
accomplished.  Others  stated  the  idea  facturing  endeavor.  Each  one  has  a  lems  with  the  mechanical  men  and  a  good  place  to  start  the  ball  rolling 


wasn’t  new;  some  said  the  research  particular  problem  and  an  individual 
should  continue  to  be  done  by  the  objective,  essential  to  the  improvement 
manufacturers  and  individual  plants;  of  some  important  part  of  the  service 
and  a  few  said  the  ANPA  mechanical  to  be  rendered  a  reader  or  an  adver- 
division  is  doing  part  of  what  Mr.  tiser.  Each  is  faced  with  restrictions 


Baumrucker  suggested. 


peculiar  to  his  economic  and  competi-  “It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  at 


have  been  helpful  in  gaining  some  im-  “Whether  it  is  feasible  to  start 
provements.  He  also  cited  the  help-  mechanical  schools  is  something  I 
ful  cooperation  from  the  government  would  have  to  think  out  more  thor- 
printing  office  in  regard  to  paper  and  oughly.  I  do  think,  however,  we  are 
ink.  entering  an  era  where  it  is  more  feas- 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  at-  ible  than  ever  before.  How  it  will 


Mr.  Baumrucker  had  written:  “It  ,  .  r ,,  .  n  * 

seems  that  there  is  no  question  that  .  When  thinking  of  the  great  collec  - 
M  A  ive  eiTorts  spent  in  behalf  of  the  bet- 

the  printing  industry  in  its  present  „,r.  . 


tack  on  those  problems  should  be  in  come  about  will  have  to  be  discussed 

the  plants  of  the  manufacturers,  and  with  the  newspapers. 

they  must  be  worked  out  from  the  “Printing  in  the  past  has  been  too 


me  priming  inausiry  in  us  present  which  we  all  so  sincerely  consumers’  and  manufacturers’  points  much  of  a  thumb  rule  process;  only  in 

state  has  great  ne^  of  the  benefits  j  the  past  few  years  has  any  real  pro- 

whicn  can  be  brought  to  it  by  .^n  ap-  g^hscribe  to  the  thought  that  the  in-  "I  believe  that  the  ANPA  mechani-  gress  been  made.  For  instance,  photo- 
phcation  of  modern  research  and  en-  j  try  is  either  backward  or  lagging,  cal  division  is  doing  a  great  work  and  engraving  used  to  be  done  by  private 
gmeering  standards.  He  went  on  to  ° 


dustry  is  either  backward  or  lagging,  cal  division  is  doing  a  great  work  and  engraving  used  to  be  done  by  private 
I  find  little  in  common  to  compare  newspapers  have  improved  so  tre-  formula.  Rather  than  the  makers  of 


mention  the  various  production  dit-  jnjugtries  which  might  ap-  mendously  that  we  have  left  behind  mechanical  equipment,  it  is  up  to  the 


ficulties  in  a  newspaper  plant  con¬ 
nected  with  variation  in  paper,  ink 


pear  to  be  more  advanced,  when  the  the  papers  that  are  poorly  printed,  newspapers  to  institute  progressive 


nec  wi  varia  ion  in  paper,  in  ,  requirements  to  be  met  are  considered.  You  find  very  few  badly  printed  measures.” 
stereos,  engravings,  etc.,  and  told  „ _ ,  _  papers  today.”  Fred  Yoi 


how  the  textile  and  railroad  indus¬ 
tries  have  benefited  by  calling  on  ^  uo  u.ax  u.e  inuusiry  oy  virtue  Martin’s  last  statement.  proving  Mr.  Baumrucker’s  plan  in  gen- 

science  to  solve  their  problems.  o*  previous  efforts  having  cleared  the  t  il  j  i  ^  v  eral,  stated,  “every  paper  has  it.s 

He  suggested  “farming  out”  specific  to  a  better  understanding  of  what  Talked  of  for  Years  individual  problems  ” 

mechanical  problems  to  technical  is  possible,  is  on  the  verge  of  ma^g  A.  H.  Burns,  mechanical  superin-  Has  DIsadvanfaae 

schools  with  laboratories  the  cost  to  greatest  strides  in  its  history.  'This  tendent.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  , 

be  borne  bv  newsbaoer  oublishers-  possible  without  the  aid  said  that  he  “has  been  sympatheUc  to  .  L.  M.  Richards,  mechanical  super- 

oe  Dorne  oy  newspaper  puoiisners,  ,  — _ : _ _  ...  r  .  ^  _ x  mfendent  I.ns  Annelt>s  F.noninn 


On  Verge  of  Advances 

“I  do  feel  that  the  industry  by  virtue 
of  previous  efforts  having  cleared  the 


Fred  Young,  mechanical  superinten- 


“We  don’t  stand  still.”  was  Mr.  dent,  Boston  Transcript,  while  ap- 
Martin’s  last  statement.  proving  Mr.  Baumrucker’s  plan  in  gen- 


He  suggested  “farming  out”  specific  to  a  better  understanding  of  what 

mechanical  problems  to  technical  A® 


Talked  of  for  Years 

H.  Burns,  mechanical  superin- 


and  advocated  graphic  arte  labora-  of  past  practical  experiences. 


that  sort  of  stuff  if  an  arrangement  intendent,  Los  Angeles  Ending  Her 


tones  and  courses  installed  as  per-  “Technical  knowledge  is  receiving  could  be  worked  out  to  do  something.”  aid  and  Express:  “I  think  Mr.  Baum - 
manent  educational  fixtures  in  a  broader  dissemination  than  ever  ex-  He  stated  the  question  has  been  talked  ruck^^ 

number  of  the  ereat  technical  col-  before  and  reaches  individuals  „ver  for  many  years.  disadvantage.  While  Mil  is  the  test 

1  De  ot  the  great  technical  col  realized  the  great  expanse  The  arrangement  now  is  that  in-  *'\the  world  for  scientific  and  techm- 

>1  Few  Comments  of  their  calling.  These  contributors  vestigation  into  the  problems  is  done  knowledge,  it  isn  t  sufficiently 

should  be  complimented  and  encour-  by  manufacturers  or  by  .some  few  familiar  with  newspaper  problems  and 
Some  of  the  comments  on  Mr.  aged  as  this  single  effort  on  the  part  of  people  in  the  newspaper  plants.  I  way  newspapers  work  to  solve 

Baumrucker’s  article  follow:  individuals  and  institutions  will  more  think  an  association  of  newspapers,  specific  problems. 

W.  A.  Carns,  mechanical  superin-  rapidly  lead  us  to  the  common  pool  of  whether  it  is  the  ANPA  or  any  state  “}  ^ery  much  in  favor  of  edu- 
tendent  of  the  Birmingham  News  and  scientific  effort  that  will  enable  us  to  organization,  would  be  the  proper  way  nation  in  the  newspaper  field.  We  are 
Age-Herald,  while  begging  off  from  bridge  the  gaps  in  newspaper  produc-  te  conduct  the  thing.  ®  position  where  we’ve  got  to  de¬ 

being  quoted  on  the  plan,  placed  the  tion  that  arise  because  of  a  lack  of  “i  understand  that  you  get  very  '’®fop,  and  we  certainly  ought  to  get 
burden  of  perfecting  mechanical  proc-  continuity  of  scientific  methods.  good  service  from  the  schools  and  increase  knowl- 

ess«  on  the  manufacturers  of  the  “I  feel  that  a  great  deal  is  to  be  colleges.  MIT  has  been  noted  for  its  “V*"  greatest  point 

equipment.  He  mentioned  that  the  gained  through  research  work  that  service  and  I  understand  Purdue  and  f  s^gnation  is  in  the  transfer  of  type 
buyer  of  an  automobile  places  con-  will  salvage  many  virgin  values  in  Cornell  are  going  into  it.  You  cer-  press.  There  has  been  no  ad- 

fidence  in  the  manufacturer  and  materials  and  human  ability  that  have  tainly  get  excellent  laboratory  equip-  vancement  in  years,  no  progress  to 
dealer  and  if  the  machine  doesn’t  do  heretofore  been  lost.  ment  there.  overcome  weight.”  _ 


manent  educational  fixtures  in  a 
number  of  the  great  technical  col¬ 
leges. 

A  Few  Comments 

Some  of  the  comments  on  Mr. 
Baumrucker’s  article  follow: 

W.  A.  Carns,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Birmingham  News  and 
Age-Herald,  while  begging  off  from 
being  quoted  on  the  plan,  placed  the 
burden  of  perfecting  mechanical  proc¬ 
esses  on  the  manufacturers  of  the 
equipment.  He  mentioned  that  the 
buyer  of  an  automobile  places  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  manufacturer  and 
dealer  and  if  the  machine  doesn’t  do 
the  job,  he  has  the  privilege  next  time 
of  buying  somebody  else’s  product. 
He  was  doubtful  if  enough  newspaper 
publishers  could  be  induced  to  sup¬ 
port  a  cooperative  research  project. 

W.  L.  Knighton,  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent.  Birmingham  News:  “Some 
of  our  daily  newspaper  mechanical 
processes  are  still  in  the  ‘horse  and 
buggy’  stage,  yet  we  in  the  business 
do  not  have  time  to  perfect  methods 
and  processes  because  we  have  to  get 
out  a  paper  each  day.  If  a  coopera¬ 
tive  research  laboratory  could  be 
worked  out  among  the  publishers  it 
would  be  the  greatest  step  ever  taken 
to  produce  a  better  printed  and  more 
economical  newspaper.  I  heartily 
agree  with  Mr.  Baumrucker  that  it 
would  probably  pay  dividends.” 

Flan  Would  Save  Money 

W.  C.  Calhoun,  assistant  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman,  Birmingham  Post: 

The  Baumrucker  plan  would  save 
the  newspaper  publishers  money  in 
the  long  run.  A  number  of  guesswork 
practices  in  the  printing  end  of  the 
business  are  costing  them  money  now. 
H  these  could  be  put  on  a  more  scien¬ 
tific  basis  the  saving  in  publishing 


vancement  in  years,  no  progress  to 
overcome  weight.” 

Harold  Wynn,  mechanical  super- 


.stand  the  production  difficulties  of  the  ^tendent  Hollytuood  (Cal.)  Citizen - 
newspaper  as  well  as  they  will  the  ^r.  Baumrucker  is  hitting 

technical  questions  of  paper  strength, 

ink  etc  head.  The  men  behind  the  news- 


ink  etc  bead.  The  men  behind  the  news- 

.  ,  ,  ,  papers — the  publishers  —  have  never 

Anything  that  wwks  for  progress  undertaken  in  a  cooperative  way  to 
IS  a  fine  thmg,  Mr.  Burns  said.  We  mechanical  difficulties.  The 

need  all  that  Mr.  Baumrucker  has  ^hing  can  be  shoved  into  their 


Daily  Adds  Sfreamlined  Trucks 


heretofore  been  lost  ”  ment  there.  overcome  weight. 

Doubts  'Fractlcablllty'  “Of  course,  they  may  not  under-  .  f 9^*^^  ~ 

Mark  Wayman,  mechanical  superin-  stand  the  production  difficulties  of  the 
tendent,  San  Franciaca  Cltronicte  newspa,»r  .s  well  as  they  will  the 
“I  doubt  the  practicability  of  Mr.  !«hnioal  „1  paper  streneth.  the  new,- 

Baurnruckers  plan  at  this  time.  Per-  ■  •  papers — the  publishers  —  have  never 

haps  It  can  be  developed  later  It  will  Anything  that  works  for  progress  undertaken  in  a  cooperative  way  to 

be  more  needed  in  an  era  of  greater  is  a  fine  thing,  Mr.  Burns  said.  We  into  mechanical  difficulties.  The 

r  u  A  xTr.  A  u  need  all  that  Mr.  Baumn^ker  has  ^kole  thing  can  be  shoved  into  their 

Expansion  of  the  ANPA  mechani-  suggested  and  a  lot  more.  The  ANPA  i^pg  j£  columns  were  full  of 

advertisements,  they  were  satisfied. 

Daily  Adds  Sfraatniined  Trucks  and  left  H  to  the  mechanical  supenn- 

'  tendente  to  do  the  best  they  could 

with  what  they  had. 

“Publishers  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  a  well-printed  paper  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  what  goes  into  it.  We,  a.s 
mechanical  men,  over  the  next  couple 
Here  are  three  new  of  years  must  get  them  into  the  frame 

streamlined  delivery  of  mind  to  put  money  into  bettering 

trucks  purchased  re-  the  finished  product.  If  not  through 

cently  by  Toledo  technological  institutions,  maybe  by 

Blade  for  city  de-  financial  encouragement  to  manufae- 

liveries.  Part  of  the  turers.  But  the  publishers,  particu- 

Blade-Times  buildinq  larly  of  the  metropolitan  papers,  must 

IS  in  the  background.  behind  it.” 

I  A  °  -lu  T.  R.  DePeugh,  mechanical  super- 

?.f.*  ‘  intendent,  Washington  Daily  News: 

lid' motor  unde^V.  “Without  a  doubt  research  would  be 
driver's  seat  '^®*'y  beneficial  and  improve  the  prod¬ 

uct  of  printing.” 


Here  are  three  new 
streamlined  delivery 
trucks  purchased  re¬ 
cently  by  Toledo 
Blade  for  city  de¬ 
liveries.  Part  of  the 
Blade-Times  buildinq 
is  in  the  background. 
The  trucks  are  of  the 
latest  design,  with 
sliding  side  doors 
and  motor  under  the 
driver's  seat. 


II 
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Chicago  Tribune  Engraving  Chief 

Announcements  of  three  new  ap- 

Has  Served  Daily  50  Years  facturing  organization  of  the  General  Two  New  Models 

Electric  Company  have  been  made  at 

Two  Man  Department  Was  SufRcient  in  1887,  Says  Schenectady  by  W.  R  Burrows,  vice-  Both  Machines  Are  Equipped 

.  president  in  charge  of  manufacturing,  va/*xl  •  l  h 

Louis  Racicot,  Who  Now  Has  Staff  of  I  19 —  as  follows:  a.  T.  Chandonnet,  secre-  Quick  Change 

c*  lonn  lary  of  the  manufacturing  committee.  Magazine  Construction 

i-irst  Color  Press  Installed  in  1 900  assistant  manager  of  the  Elmira  M  P  th  1  T  t  r 

DECEMBER  MARKED  the  50th  armi-  and  it  was  installed  in  the  tempo-  announced  this  we^  two  ^new 


G-E  P:'<notions 


Linoiype  Announces 
Two  New  Models 


Two  Man  Department  Was  SufRcient  in  1887,  Says 
Louis  Racicot,  Who  Now  Has  Staff  of  I  19 — 

First  Color  Press  Installed  in  1 900 


Both  Machines  Are  Equipped 
With  New  "Quick  Change" 
Magazine  Construction 


versary  of  two  Chicago  Tribune  "in-  rary  plant  on  Market  street. 


stitutions” — the  engraving  department  color  pages 


Y/y,,.  .  j  ,-,-1  c  cXIlilUUlItCU  IIIIS  WCCJV  IWO 

.,  an  amliated  company;  Giles  S.  „  u-  m  i 

,,  .  machines.  Blue  Streak  Master 


Maxwell,  present  supervisor  of  costs. 


and  Louis  Raci¬ 
cot.  head  of  that 
department  and 
oldest  active  Tri¬ 
bune  employe. 

Today,  with  a 
staff  of  119  men 
engaged  in  the 
making  of  half¬ 
tones.  zincs,  ben 
day.  newsprint 
color  plates  and 
r  o  t  o  etchings. 
Mr.  Racicot  re¬ 
calls  how,  50 
years  ago,  he  and 


were  run  in  the  Sunday  paper  succe^  Mr.  Chandonnet  as  swre- 


31  and  32,  each  equipped  with  nine 
new  features. 

The  new  developments,  described 


that  year.  On  Sunday.  Oct.  7  the  nianufacturing  committee;  developments,  described 

1900,  color  comics  printed  in  three  Jhpmas  D.  Foy,  on  special  assign-  officials  of  the  company  as  exclu- 

colors  made  their  first  appearance  in  J^ents  in  the  manufacturing  orgamza-  in-built  magazine  quick 

the  Tribune.  A  year  later,  Dec.  1.  hon.  to  succeed  Mrji^axwell  as  su-  construction,  one  piece  maga- 

1901,  "Merry  Andrew’s  Jests  and  Pervisor  of  costs,  ^e  appointments  frame  guide  rails,  an  easily  ad- 

.Tir,aloc  "  V.,,  RT  T  Were  effective  Jan.  1.  _  _  = 


Louis  Racicot 


1901,  "Merry  Andrew’s  Jests  and 
Jingles,"  by  Bert  Leston  Taylor,  B.L.T. 
of  the  ‘‘Line  O’  Type  or  Two”  column, 
appeared  as  the  first  page  of  comics  in 
four  colors.  A  four  color  magazine 
section  with  a  series  of  reproductions 
of  Gibbs  and  Remington  paintings  was 
printed  in  1902.  Illustrations  contin¬ 
ued  to  improve  and  in  1914.  just  as 
the  World  War  started,  the  Tribune 
installed  its  first  roto  press,  built  in 


his  chief,  D.  La  Pointe,  turned  out  all  Mulhausen,  Germany. 


11,  lu  hutctfeu  ivii.  ivictAwtrii  da  au-  i _  j.  *.• 

,  ^  A  change  construction,  one  piece  maga- 

•visor  of  costs.  The  appointments  J 

re  e  ec  ive  an.  justable  channel  entrance,  a  straight 

line  escapement,  a  ‘‘channel  chooser," 
I  .  .  II  improved  assembling  elevator,  an 

||||0|'|yn0  /SaYfiSf  interlocking  assembler  and  assembler 

■  ■  entrance  covers,  reinforced  keyboard 

■  ■■  I  II  I  cam  yoke  frames  and  satin  finished 

Workers  Honored  ch^mium  piatmg 

ww  nwi  #  I  iviiwi  WM  in-built  magcizine  quick  change 

construction  is  a  new  contribution  to 
Emblem  and  Bonus  Presented  to  ease  and  speed  of  magazine  changing. 


engraving  used  by  the  newspaper. 
When  Mr.  Racicot  started  in  the  "Tri- 


On  Sunday,  April  9,  1922,  the  first 
coloroto  section  of  the  Tribune  was 


bune  engraving  department,  there  was  printed.  About  the  same  time  color 
no  such  thing  as  photo-engraving.  'The  became  a  more  pronounced  feature  of 


Group  of  24  at  Banquet 
In  Brooklyn 


few  illustrations  used  were  chiefly  in  jjfg  gjj  3round  and  the  Tribune  be- 


President  Neal  Dowe  Becker  of  In¬ 
tertype  Corporation  on  Dec.  22,  at  the 


officials  stated.  The  rails  are  perma¬ 
nently  attached  to  the  magazine 
frame  housing  and,  when  not  in  use, 
fold  back  out  of  the  way. 

Mogoifnes  Changed  from  Front 


AX.,,  - - - -  -  ,  AAAX;  OAI  aax/uiivi  oiixt  me  .&  A  luuiie  kie-  ICI  IVUtr  A„U1  put  ctLlUll  UII  i-AtfC.  ai  IIIC  .,1  ■  U  —  J  r  aL 

ads.  These  were  sometimes  wood  came  a  leader  among  newspapers  in  Hotel  Bossert,  Brooklyn,  gave  a  din-  ,  .  magazines  are  c  rom  the 

enmotimps  line  draw-  - r„i.._  a.  -n  .  ’_i _  l  ...  e.  front  of  the  machine.  The  act  of 


engravings. 


ings,  prepared  by  the  chalk  plate  vertising  in  daily  and  Sunday  issues, 
process.  Development  along  this  line  gavi 


Cats  Made  from  Artists'  Drawings 

"When  the  paper  wanted  illustra- 


promoting  and  developing  color  ad-  ner  to  all  employes  who  have  been  aK  f;  i  •  *1, 

vertising  in  daily  and  Sunday  issues.  helping  to  build  Intertype  machines  ^agfzUfg  “h^r  of  ^ thr'esTa^ment 
Development  along  this  line  gave  for  25  years  or  more.  Each  member  /  „  _i„i,A  _.;i 

impetus  to  the  color  engraving  depart-  of  the  25-year  group  was  decorated  by  ’i,  al.  n,5oa,inAA  sHHp 
ment,  the  newest  offshoot,  which  has  the  president  with  an  emblem  of  25 


tions  for  a  news  story,  an  artist  was  two  years  from  a  years  continuous  service  and  was  pre- 

_A  ...A  A-  J _ Al _ :„A _ "  Staff  of  two  to  16.  Plates  for  news-  sented  with  a  sum  of  monev 


sent  out  to  draw  the  picture."  said  Mr.  to  16.  Plates  for  news-  sented  with  a  sum  of  money. 

Racicot,  who  recalled  the  outstanding  ^^rk  -  advertisements.  The  group,  24  in  number,  listed  in 

illustration  in  1888  was  a  five-column  of  society  and  feature  sec-  sequence  of  employment,  were:  Miss 

zinc  cut  from  a  pen  drawing  of  the  t«ons-are  made  by  this  department.  Laura  Wilkens,  forewoman  matrix  de- 
.\uditorium  theater  interior,  executed  Many  Veterans  on  Staff  partment;  C.  J.  Niederehe.  assistant 


The  rails  retain  all  the  weight  until  the 
magazine  is  clear  of  the  machine. 
Then  the  magazine  pivots  into  a  ver- 


The  group,  24  in  number,  listed  in  ^.^^i^-uloHor  Tifling 

quen^  of  employment,  were:  Miss  the  magazine  locking  device,  which 


Laura  Wilkens,  forewoman  matrix  de- 


.■\uditorium  theater  interior,  executed 
by  Harold  R.  Heaton,  the  Tribune’s 
first  employed  artist. 


prevents  operating  the  left  rail  unless 


partment,^  C.  J.  Niederehe  assistant  ,^ked  in  the  magazine. 


"They  used  to  say,  in  commercial  chief  draftsman;  D.  L.  Anderson,  as-  additional  device  prevents  operat- 


houses,”  chuckled  Mr.  Racicot,  “that  a  sistant  chief  engineer,^  W  J.  Curran,  change  the  second,  third 


In  1893  for  the  World’s  Fair,  Ross  newspaper  was  enough  to  spoil  a  good  inspwtor;  E.  M.  Goodbody,  assistant  magazine  unless  the  neces- 

board  drawings  which  gave  an  effect  man.  But  they’ve  found  that  a  news-  chief  experimentalist;  F.  E.  Barber,  clearance  has  been  provided 

similar  to  the  benday  screen  were  first  paper  engraver  has  to  be  just  as  good,  chief  insp^tor;  M  W-  Sutter,  fare-  through  the  operation  of  the  magazine 
used.  Mr.  Racicot,  Theodore  Schultz,  it  not  better.  It  takes  more  work  to  pian;  S.  E.  Sperry,  chief  experimental-  senaratine  handle. 


for  the  past  20  years  in  special  charge  get  a  good  reproduction  through  a 
of  the  roto  plant,  and  two  other  men  coarse  screen  than  through  a  fine 


took  care  of  all  the  engraving  neces-  screen.’’ 


sary  for  the  Tribune  editions  during 
ihe  Fair. 


Many  of  the  present  employes  of  ins^ctor;  E.  Schussler,  utility 


the  engraving  department  have  grown  ^  Ritter,  foreman;  G 


On  Sunday,  March  21,  1897.  the  Tri-  up  with  it.  Sixteen  of  the  present  staff  toolmaker;  A 


bune  printed  its  first  halftone,  a  4  in.  have  been  with  the  Tribune  20  years  lureman,  i.  rox,  oenenman;  o.  ocnii- 
X  5  in.  cut,  100  line  screen,  with  a  or  more.  Theodore  Schultz,  now  re-  ^  Ruckh,  foreman; 

decorative  border  in  line  work  in  a  tired  on  a  pension,  came  to  the  Tri-  Mihm,  inspector,  W.  C.  Lund, 

three  column  layout  presenting  the  bune  five  years  after  Mr.  Racicot.  The  Eastern  service  division;  B. 

candidates  for  the  office  of  mayor  of  ben  day  department  was  headed  from  assistant  foreman;  H.  K. 

Chicago — Judge  N.  C.  Sears,  Washing-  jbe  first  by  E.  H.  Ackerman  who  is  accountant. 

ton  Hesing,  Carter  H.  Harrison  and  J.  still  on  the  job  after  37  years.  Ferdi-  Also  present  were:  Vice-Presidents 


ton  Hesing,  Carter  H.  Harrison  and  J. 


M.  Harlan.  A  week  later  a  second  nand  Otto,  still  working  in  the  etch- 
halftone,  a  picture  of  Queen  Victoria  jug  plant,  has  been  with  the  company 


and  her  great  grandson.  Prince  Ed-  37  years,  also.  It’s  32  years  for  Joseph 
ward  of  York,  now  the  Duke  of  Wind-  m.  Hough,  day  foreman,  and  28  for 


nand  Otto,  still  working  in  the  etch-  A.  T.  Mann,  H.  A.  Peterson,  and  H. 
ing  plant,  has  been  with  the  company  G  Willnus,  Treasurer  Gruiie,  As- 
37  years,  also.  It’s  32  years  for  Joseph  sistant  Secretary-Treasurer  Hoffman. 


/  V  w  cl  V’  «  separating  handle. 

1st;  J.  W.  Schuh,  service  manager;  H  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .,  ' 

R.  Freund,  chief  engineer;  L.  Lawall.  ^he  channel  chooser  facilitates  the  , 
grinder;  J.  Sutter,  inspector;  H.  short  keyrods  for  any  , 

oore,  inspector;  E.  Schussler,  utility  ^  ’2  channel  sequence.  Ue  , 

anager;  W.  E.  Ritter,  foreman;  G.  ‘'"Pro/ed  assembly  elevator  has  three  , 
?rbute.  toolmaker;  A.  P.  Dalton.  features  which  prevent  .spring-  ^ 

reman;  T.  Fox,  henchman;  G.  Schil-  ‘"g-  obviate  the  possibility  of  slipping  ^ 
it,  grinder;  J.  J.  Ruckh,  foreman;  of  spaceband  sleeves  and  make  -  ,| 
J.  Mihm,  inspector;  W.  C.  Lund.  adjustment  to  compensate  ^ 

anager.  Eastern  service  division;  B.  bearings. 

Smyle,  assistant  foreman;  H.  K.  The  interlocking  assembler,  accord-  » 
olf,  accountant  ing  to  the  company,  prevents  matrices  1| 

Also  present  were:  Vice-Presidents  from  catching  and  burring.  The  ker  « 


foreman;  T.  Fox,  henchman;  G.  Schil- 
peit,  grinder;  J.  J.  Ruckh,  foreman; 
C.  J.  Mihm,  inspector;  W.  C.  Lund. 


board  cam  yoke  frames  were  added  B 
to  prevent  springing  of  the  trigger  jt; 
hinge  bar.  ^<1 

Both  models  are  available  either 


sor,  appeared. 

The  Tribune  Building  "At  Dawn" 


William  J.  Barrett,  night  foreman. 
Frank  and  Robert  Racine,  both  now 


C  E.  Bittner,  works  manager,  and  models  are  available  eimer 

J.  E.  McConnell,  personnel  manager,  with  all  90-channel  main  magazines 
T  _ _  m:ii _  au  .  or  as  2-in-l  machines  with  72-  and  ki 


HAS  •AiAAiins  .A-....  AAoiAAv  oAiu  Avuucii  AXAnjAiic,  uoiii  ilow  Miss  Laura  Wilkens  is  the  oldest  ^  Vianne!  i'l 

That  same  year,  to  commemorate  pensioned,  came  to  the  Tribune  30  employee  in  length  of  service,  having  ^’magazines  an  e  new  c 

e  50th  anniversary  of  the  Tribune,  years  ago.  started  on  Sept.  11.  1911.  chooser.  Model  32  has  4,  3,  2. 

four  column  halftone  of  the  new  "’a*'? .  magazines,  with  which  _ 

ribune  building  at  Madison  and  - - machines  may  be  equipped,  plus 

earborn  streets  was  printed.  The  3,  2  or  1  auxi  lary  magazine.-,. 


the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Tribune,  years  ago 

a  four  column  halftone  of  the  new  _ 

Tribune  building  at  Madison  and 
Dearborn  streets  was  printed.  The  AnsiS 
editor  had  thoughtfully  captioned  it  AIIqII 
"At  Dawn.”  With  the  shallow  etch¬ 
ing  of  that  day  the  printed  effect  was  ffAJ  _ 
dark  and  barely  distinguishable.  I^Ol 

The  first  Frederick  Remington  pic¬ 
ture  —  “Her  Calf"  —  was  printed  —  by  THE  SEA 
halftone  process— on  Sunday,  April  18,  “miles 
1897.  The  Tribune  had  announced  on  gj^ce  Ne\ 
April  17  that  it  had  secured  exclusive  began  e 


started  on  Sept.  11,  1911. 


Anailne  Dyes  Give  Northwest  Dally 
"More  Miles  per  Galley" 


Color  Calendar 


and  barely  distinguishable.  |v|Qr0  lvlll0C  001*  M0||0y  A  new  Color  Calendar  featuring  ap 

le  first  Frederick  Remington  pic-  f  propriate  color  combinations  for  eat 

—  “Her  Calf"  —  was  printed  —  by  thE  SEATTI  F  TIMF<?  ie  j-a-  .  ,  suggestions  0 

one  process— on  Sunday,  April  18,  eallev’^^o  ft^nf out  which  of  the  previous  day’s  how  to  use  them  most  effectively  -|j 

.  The  Tribune  had  announced  on  gi-  NeJ^FH^tor  Ph.,  a  ^  ^  distributed  by  the  Internation- 

1  17  aU.a  ;♦  I,.,!  a.a,„...a,a1  Chester  A.  Gibbon  filler.  Printing  Ink  Comoration.  New  Yor?" 

began  experimenting  with  analine 


rights  in  the  west  to  reprodu^  all  jy^g  ^he  composing 


Remington’s  new  pictures 


Harassed  by  makeup  difficulties  in 


Printing  Ink  Corporation,  New  Yo:  j 

Suspecting  some  deep  plot  that  CUy.  The  calendar  pages  carry  enoup 


which  it  ran  were  7  columns  wide  by  keeping  stories  which  had 


a  half-page  deep. 


run  in  one 


edition  out  of  the  holdover.  Gibbon  “’^“•'med  Gibbon  that  the  scarlet  dye 


would  curtail  typesetting,  the  Times  different  color  steppings  to  make  2.%^ 
printers  held  a  chapel  meeting  and  combinations  or  60.  f- 

infnrmAAAt  PiKK,,,,  »u _ i_a  j...  three-color  selections.  The  calend^l 


Just  before  the  turn  of  the  century  devised  the  system  of  painting  the  using  injured  their  eyes 

e  ben  dav  denartment  was  estab-  _ u  .  _  _  .  . 


the  ben  day  department  was  estab-  tvrw  in  aao/,!,  /•  n  .  .  .  - -  - 

lished.  Four  full  pages  in  line  work  colored  Hvp  T>,aa  nni'^  ^  changed  to  green  and  ing  work  done  with  gold  and  silv«^ 

were  made  to  run  in  two  and  three  pditinn  in^urKini,  av,  denotes  the  purple.  The  stripe  of  color  withstands  metallic  inks,  process  printing.  I 


three-color  selections.  The  calend;i 
contains  examples  of  many  types 
letterpress  and  offset  printing,  inclua 


colors  in  ben  day  flat  work. 


edition  in  which  the  type  was  used, 
and  the  makeup  men  can  tell  at  a 


In  1900  a  color  press  was  ordered  glance  in  rushing  the  early  morning  hoi 


pulling  proofs  and  cleaning  the  type. 
He  mixes  the  powder  with  wood  alco- 


day,  and  overprint  varnish.  An  e*' 
planation  after  each  color  sheet  teBr 
how  it  was  printed. 


Ill 
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Own  Engravings  Add  "Pep"  to  Daily 


Plenty  of  Local  Pictures  Take  Edge  from  Big  City  Competition, 
Coast  Paper  Finds — Publisher  Is  Cameraman,  Son  Makes  Cuts 


pany 

new 

odels 

nine 


By  EARL  BURKE 
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HOW  CAN  THE  smaller  city  news¬ 
paper  publisher  meet  today's  com¬ 
petition  in  features  from  large  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  which  blanket  his 
trading  area?  Progressive  editor  and 
publisher  Dan  L.  Beebe  of  the  Oro- 
ville  (Cal.)  Mercury-Register,  has 
found  an  effective  answer — by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  distinctive  local  feature  of 
his  own. 

Oroville,  pop.  3702.  county  seat  of 
Butte  County,  is  88  miles  north  of 
Sacramento  and  135  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  The  Oroville  daily  com¬ 
petes  in  its  field  with  metropolitan 
dailies  published  in  the  Bay  ci*y  and 
the  state  capital. 

Dan  Beebe's  prescription  is  to  use 
plenty  of  pictures  in  every  issue  of 
his  paper — almost  all  of  them  local, 
and  every  one  right  up  to  the  minute 
He's  able  to  do  this  because  he  has 
his  own  photographic  equipment  and 
a  one-man  engraving  department. 
Solved  Lack  of  Local  Pictures 
With  these  facilities  Beebe  Ins 
solved  a  problem  that  long  has  trou¬ 
bled  editors  in  the  smaller  cities — th? 
inability  to  print  local  nictures  whili 
they  still  had  news  value  or  to  use 
any  cuts  but  “boiler  plate"  .supplied 
by  agencies.  Here’s  what  he  says; 

"We  always  have  played  up  local 
news,  but  local  pictures  has  us 
.'^topped.  When  a  big  story  broke  in 
our  territory  we  had  to  dig  up  a 
photographer  and  send  the  shots  away 
tn  an  engraving  company.  By  the 
time  the  cuts  come  back  the  pub'ic 
was  interested  in  something  else.  So 
tates  we  nractically  limited  to  ‘fo-- 

eim’  illustrations — those  of  persons 
happerin"s  in  distant  nlaces.  Then 
has  three  j  nho'offranbic  and  en- 

t  spring-  graving  departments.  Now  we  can 
f  slipping  (3],p  picture  right  away,  ma^e 

lake  pos-  t|,g  have  them  ready  for  the 

impensate  than  40  minutes.” 

'Ss-  The  one-man  engraving  plant  was 

r,  accord-  installed  by  Mr.  Beebe  in  February, 
s  matrices  1936.  and  motorized  for  speedier  on- 
The  key-  oration.  His  son.  22  year  old  Dan.  L 
ere  added  Beebe,  Jr.,  became  the  engraver,  who 
le  trigger  invented  some  of  the  motor-driven 
^poaratus  now  used. 

ble  either  Choosing  the  staff  photographer  v'as 
magazines  more  difficult  task,  for  to  get  f'e 
h  72-  arrii  kind  of  local  pictures  Mr.  Beebe  had 
iw  channel  •"  mind,  the  photographer  should  have 
3  2.  or  Ijtrmethiiig  more  than  the  knowledge 
hich  bothM  the  mechanical  routine  required. 
kJ  plus  photographic  end,  which  he  says 
igj,  Jresent.s  a  harder  problem  than  that 

•f  getting  satisfactory  engravings,  was 
lolved  very  happily  by  Mr.  Beebe  be- 
•iming  the  staff  photographer.  For 
aturing  hobby  had  been  photography, 

ns  for  eac"  riew.spaper  staff  was  so  well  organ- 
tions  c'  could  devote  whatever  time 

ffectively  i  ^'^^ssnry  to  taking  pictures  withou* 
nternatiom  "^'"fering  with  his  duties  as  gen3r'l 
New  Yori  He  takes  photographic  as- 

ud  ^’’uients  daily  from  his  city  editor, 
Wangelin,  ahd  is  on  the  job 

he  calenda  Special  Edition  Had  185  Cuts 

ny  types  t  The  paper's  high  peak  in  pic‘u-e 
ting,  incluii  oduction  was  its  Feather  River 
1  and  sil''<  'Sbway  edition  when  as  many  as  S'* 
rinting.  ^  ^fures  were  taken  in  a  day.  T.iis 
sh.  An  c’  *’^*un  of  54  pages  containing  185  pic- 
ir  sheet  tell  re.s  was  put  out  by  the  Mercury’s 
•fi  staff,  no  special  edition  men  be- 
•p  used.  The  regular  press  run  of 


2300  was  nearly  tripled  and  sold  out 
v/ithin  a  week.  And  so  well  organ¬ 
ized  was  the  shop  that  no  overtime 
work  was  necessary. 

All  outside  advertising  for  this  edi¬ 
tion  was  sold  by  Mr.  Beebe,  his  ap¬ 
proach  always  being  through  the 
camera.  Proofs  were  shown  of  pic¬ 
tures  already  made  and  photos  of  sub¬ 
jects  taken  on  the  spot  to  win  their 
interest. 

“This  probably  doubled  the  size  of 
the  edition,”  commented  Mr.  Beebe. 


Dan  L.  Beebe,  editor  end  publisher,  Oro¬ 
ville  (Cal.)  Mercury-Register,  at  the  en¬ 
larger  in  the  paper's  modern  photographic 
department. 

“I  never  did  anything  in  the  paper 
that  attracted  so  much  attention  and 
two-thirds  of  this  interest  resul'ed 
from  the  185  pictures  published.” 

The  paper  uses  from  one  to  five  lo¬ 
cal  pictures  daily  and  as  high  as  ten 
on  Saturdays.  It  requires  about  43 
minutes  or  even  less  at  times  to  make 
a  cut.  Sometimes  when  conditions 
are  right  several  cuts  can  be  made  at 
one  time.  The  largest  size  cut  wh’ch 
can  be  made  is  8  x  10  inches.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  better  re¬ 
sults  come  from  a  smaller  size  cut 
than  larger  ones.  At  the  beginning 
the  paper  featured  five,  six  and  seven 
column  pictures.  Now  they  rarely  g  > 
over  two  or  three  columns.  Mr.  Beebe 
feels  that  any  picture  worth  publish¬ 
ing  should  have  at  least  two  colunms 
rather  than  holding  it  down  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  column. 

Pictures  With  the  News 

The  picture  that  invariably  arouses 
most  interest  is  that  of  the  event 
drawing  the  largest  number  of  peo¬ 
ple.  One  Saturday  afternoon  pic  ures 
were  taken  of  a  high  school  football 
game  which  started  at  2:30.  T'ne 
presses  started  rolling  at  3;  30.  One 
cf  the  best  action  shots  was  enlarged 
and  published  in  that  evening's  paper, 
four  columns  at  the  foot  of  page  one. 
It  was  the  talk  of  the  town  that  even¬ 
ing. 

Another  timely  “scoop”  was  pictures 
of  a  Western  Pacific  train  wreck  in 


the  Feather  River  Canyon.  Beebe 
ran  all  the  pictures  right  with  the 
story,  whereas  under  former  condi¬ 
tions  he  would  have  had  to  wait  until 
they  had  appeared  in  San  Francisco 
or  could  get  cuts  made.  It  would 
have  been  at  least  three  or  four  days 
before  he  could  have  published  them, 
and  by  that  time  the  public’s  interest 
would  have  been  focused  on  some¬ 
thing  else. 

Mr.  Beebe  uses  a  Speed  Graphic,  a 
Graflex  and  two  Leica  cameras  in  his 
photography.  The  two  larger  cameras 
are  size  3*4  x  4*4,  which  make  a  good 
size  for  newspaper  work.  His  well- 
equipped  dark  room  has  every  mod¬ 
ern  photographic  facility,  including  24 
electric  outlets  for  convenience  in 
speedily  hooking  up  equipment. 

Readers  Tired  of  Celebrities 

His  policy  for  the  paper  is  to  pa.ss 
up  pictures  of  “big  shots,”  except 
when  they  are  in  front  page  stories. 
He  feels  that  many  of  these  celebrities 
are  in  the  papers  so  much  that  the 
average  reader  is  tired  of  seeing  them. 
He  specializes  in  pictures  of  “plain 
folks,”  who  seldom  break  into  print 
under  ordinary  conditions,  and  would 
never  get  into  the  paper  unless  they 
committed  some  crime.  Oroville  is  a 
pioneer  city  with  the  flavor  of  early- 
day  California,  with  many  old  timers 
and  pioneer  families.  All  these  are 
newsworthy  persons  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  Oroville.  He  thinks 
there  is  something  unique  about 
everybody  if  you  can  just  find  out 
what  it  is,  and  so  he  concentrates  on 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Public  as  picture 
subjects. 

He’s  also  strong  on  picture  features. 
He  recently  published  a  “movie”  of 
Carl  Lovejoy,  a  one-arm  WPA  work¬ 
er,  rolling  a  cigarette  with  his  one 
hand.  He  got  it  by  snapping  35  shots 
of  the  procedure  at  intervals  of  two 
.seconds. 

His  favorite  background  for  out¬ 
door  photos  is  the  County  Court¬ 
house,  which  is  painted  a  light  color. 
He  often  steers  some  likely  photo¬ 
graphic  subject  near  the  bright  wall, 
which  makes  an  excellent  light  re¬ 
flector. 

Pictures  Build  Goodwill 

These  local  pictures  have  infinite 
possibilities  for  building  good-will  for 
the  paper.  Some  business  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  grocery  chains,  fre¬ 
quently  change  local  managers.  Mr. 
Beebe  always  calls  on  the  new  man¬ 
ager  to  get  acquainted,  but  there  is  no 
solicitation  at  this  time  for  business. 
During  this  social  call,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  take  a  picture  of  the  new 
manager  to  use  with  the  news  story. 
Invariably  that  individual  will  want 
a  half-dozen  copies  or  more  to  send 
to  the  folks  and  to  his  home  office. 
A  subscription  then  follows.  That 
newcomer  will  very  likely  remain  a 
friend  of  the  newspaper  as  long  as  ha 
stays  in  Oroville. 


tures  are  seldom  taken  for  the  paper 
of  those  who  do  not  wish  them  taken.” 

His  plan  has  been  tremenodusly 
successful.  The  Mercury-Register’s 
circulation  has  gone  up  and  old-time 
readers  say  it  is  a  more  interesting 
paper.  Frequently  some  picture  of 
historical  interest  will  bring  in  letters 
from  all  over  the  county.  Advertisers 
use  considerably  more  space  because 
they  can  include  their  own  timely 
illustrations,  taken  on  the  spot.  And 
the  engraving  plant  “more  than  pays 
its  way’’  by  turning  out  cuts  to  help 
out  other  papers  in  that  section  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley. 

Teaches  Technique  to  Others 

Other  newspaper  editors  from  as  far 
away  as  the  Imperial  Valley  have 
taken  advantage  of  Mr.  Beebe’s  offer 
of  cooperation  and  have  sent  their 
sons  to  Oroville  to  learn  how  to  op¬ 
erate  similar  photographic  and  one- 
man  engraving  plants.  Mr.  Beebe  and 
his  son,  Dan  Jr.,  show  them  how  to 
operate  these  departments  success¬ 
fully  and  give  them  the  benefit  of 
their  experiences. 

Mr.  Beebe  received  his  newspaper 
training  on  the  Indianapolis  News, 
starting  in  1913.  After  six  years  in 
newspaper  work  in  Modesto,  Cal.,  he 
went  to  Oroville  ten  years  ago.  He 
has  served  a  term  as  president  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  and  has  just  complete  a 
year  as  president  of  Allied  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley  Newspapers.  He  not 
only  guides  the  destinies  of  his  suc¬ 
cessful  paper,  but  always  finds  time 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  every¬ 
thing  that  promotes  the  welfare  of 
the  newspaper  business. 

Inlertype  Sales 

Sales  to  newspapers  reported  by  the 
Intertype  Corporation  this  month  in¬ 
cludes  one  or  more  machines  to  the 
following;  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
and  Evening  News:  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler:  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Journal:  Essex  County  Republican. 
Keeseville,  N.  Y.;  Hodgenville  (Ky.) 
Herald-News:  Abilene  (Kan.)  Daily 
Chronicle:  New  Haven  (Conn.)  News: 
Wooster  (Ohio)  Daily  Record:  Idaho 
Falls  (Idaho)  Post -Register:  News- 
Tribune  and  Times-Herald,  Waco, 
Texas;  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune  and 
Democrat:  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal- 

Transcript:  Cullman  (Ala.)  Tribune: 
Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times-Recorder  & 
Signal:  Philadelphia  Record:  Green¬ 
ville  (S.  C.)  News- Piedmont:  Water¬ 
loo  (la.)  Daily  Courier;  Downers 
Grove  (Ill.)  Reporter-Shopper;  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Republican;  The  Gleaner,  Ja¬ 
maica,  B.  W.  I.;  Westport  News,  West- 
port,  New  Zealand;  Hawkes  Bay  Daily 
Mail,  Hastings.  New  Zealand;  NYA 
Wermlands-Tidnigens  A.  B.,  Karlstad, 
Sweden. 

Named  Foreman 


“A  picture  must  not  be  used  to  J.  W.  Chryst  has  been  appointed 
make  an  enemy  for  the  paper,  merely  stereotype  foreman  of  the  Indianapolis 
tD  entertain  a  few  people,”  insists  Mr.  Star  succeeding  the  late  Robert  H. 
Beebe.  “One  time  a  colorful  divorce  Thompson,  who  died  Dec.  5  of  in¬ 
case  was  heard  here.  One  of  the  prin-  juries  suffered  when  struck  by  an 
cipals  asked  that  her  picture  not  be  automobile  Dec.  4.  The  announce- 
published  in  the  paper,  and  we  cheer-  nient  was  made  by  E.  C.  Woempner, 
fully  complied  with  her  request.  Pic-  busine.ss  manager. 


IV 
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Newsprint  Roll  Cores  Provide  New 
Material  for  Dallas  SIrudures 


News  and  Journal  Pressroom  Gives  Cores  Away  to 
Individuals  and  Groups — Dwellings  and  Play 
Houses  Similar  to  Log  Cabins 

FURTHER  EXPERIMENT  with  pa¬ 


per  roll  cores  by  the  officials  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News  and  Journal  have 
resulted  in  the  construction  of  sev¬ 
eral  homes  and  small  cabins  by  indi¬ 
viduals  and  civic  groups  in  and 
around  Dallas.  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey, 
vice-president  of  the  News  and  the 
Journal,  first  demonstrated  the  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  of  the  cores 
when,  in  1936,  he  built  a  small  play¬ 
house  for  his  daughter  from  cores 
and  facing  the  interior  of  the  cabin 
with  discarded  stereotype  mats. 

After  the  construction  of  that  build¬ 
ing  an  advertisement  was  inserted  in 
the  News,  announcing  that  these 
cores  were  available  gratis  to  any  cit¬ 
izen  who  would  be  good  enough  to 
take  them  off  the  newspapers’  hands. 
More  than  200  people  answered  this 
request. 

Might  Create  a  Market 

Mr.  Dealey  suggests  that  if  other 
communities  in  the  United  States 
could  be  offered  these  cores  by  news¬ 
papers,  free  if  necessary  for  a  short 
period,  a  demand  could  be  built  up 
to  the  point  where  the  newspaper 
could  sell  them  for  about  ten  cents 
per  core,  rather  than  pay  someone  to 
haul  them  off. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  at  core¬ 
construction  after  Mr.  Dealey's  ex¬ 
periment  was  a  playhouse  for  Betty 
Barr,  4-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Barr,  visitors  in  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Barr’s  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Hill.  Betty  has  spent  most  of 
her  life  in  Shanghai  where  her  par¬ 
ents  are  missionaries.  The  playhouse 
is  in  the  backyard  of  the  home  of 
Miss  Alva  Lee  Harper,  909  North 
Marsalis  avenue.  It  was  built  by  Miss 
Harper  during  the  summer. 

Scouts  Build  Clubhouse 

Later,  cores  of  300  paper  rolls  from 
the  News  pressroom  were  used  by 
Boy  Scout  Troop  No.  66  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  12  X  18-foot  cabin.  Assist¬ 
ing  in  the  building  of  the  scout  head¬ 
quarters.  which  is  equipped  with 
electrical  fixtures  and  a  brick  fire¬ 
place,  were  Anson  Van  Slyke,  scout¬ 
master;  Arthur  G.  Henson  and  Jar- 
rett  M.  Simmons. 

Between  1,200  and  1,500  paper  cores 


Picture  shows  a  play-house,  similar  to  that 
constructed  by  Mr.  Dealey  for  his  daughter, 
which  stands  in  the  back  yard  of  the  home 
of  Miss  Alva  Lee  Harper,  Dallas  school 
teacher.  Miss  Harper  built  the  house  her¬ 
self  from  the  Dallas  News's  discarded  roll 
cores. 


split  in  half  were  used  to  build  the 
five-room  country  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Parker  V.  Lucas,  eleven  miles 
out  on  the  Elam  road.  They  were 
split  lengthwise  except  for  those  used 
in  making  the  porch  pillars  and  the 
fence,  making  the  house  similar  in 
appearance  to  a  log  cabin. 

The  half  cores  are  joined  at  the 
corners  with  asphalt  and  the  entire 
outside  is  painted  with  linseed  oil  for 
water  proofing. 

Jim  Corbett,  carpenter  for  the 
house,  built  it  with  only  a  little  as¬ 
sistance,  taking  six  months.  The  in¬ 
side  is  finished  in  stucco  and  pine 
panelling.  An  electric  kitchen  and 
modernistic  black  and  white  tile 
bathroom  are  included. 

Linotype  Installations 

Linotypes  recently  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Gaines  County  News, 
Seagraves,  Texas;  Torrington  (Conn.) 
Register;  Monroe  County  Weekly, 
Monroe,  Mich.;  Hilltop  Record,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio;  Frank  J.  Breslin,  Boston; 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick;  The  Czas, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-News;  Letnonter,  Lemont,  Ill.; 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Sonne;  State-Times  and 
Morning  Advocate,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
(Two);  Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Ga¬ 
zette;  Granite  State  Times,  Wolfeboro, 
N.  H.;  General  Typesetting  Company, 
Inc.,  Chicago;  Huston  Composition 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City;  Eau 
Claire  Leader  and  the  Daily  Telegram, 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.;  State  Journal,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Neb.;  Williamsburg  (Iowa) 
Shopper;  I.  F.  Huntzinger  Company, 
Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Jackson  Printing 
Company,  Milwaukee;  Art  Press,  Inc., 
Chicago;  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Cres¬ 
cent;  Whipkey  Printing  Company, 
Colorado,  Texas;  Savoy  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  Lafayette,  La.;  W.  A.  Keller 
Company,  St.  Paul;  Free  Press  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Burlington,  Vt.;  Grit, 
Williamsburg,  Pa. 

Buys  2  Linotypes 

Two  Super-Display  Blue  Streak 
Linotypes — a  Model  27  and  a  Model 
28,  with  self-quadders  and  Mohr 
Lino-Saws — and  many  fonts  of  dis¬ 
play  matrices  have  been  installed  by 
the  Atlanta  Journal.  Most  of  the  dis¬ 
play  matrices  are  two-letter  18  and  24 
point  including  Metrolite  No.  2  with 
Italic,  Metromedium  No.  2  with  Italic. 
Metroblack  No.  2  with  Metrolite  No.  2, 
Gothic  No.  16  with  Cheltenham  Bold, 
and  Poster  Bodoni  with  Italic,  as  well 
as  many  fonts  of  smaller  sizes.  A  Reid 
magazine  rack  and  extra  main  and 
auxiliary  magazines  also  were  in¬ 
stalled. 

Model  to  Museum 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
has  sent  to  the  New  York  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry,  RCA  building, 
for  display,  a  large  scale  model  of  the 
News  building,  which  was  constructed 
some  months  ago  at  a  cost  of  $500  by- 
Charles  Beenau,  a  News  machine  op¬ 
erator,  and  Franklin  Meno.  The  model 
previously  has  been  shown  to  several 
thousand  people  at  the  News  office 
and  elsewhere  in  Buffalo. 


Home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  V.  Lucas,  of  Dallas,  constructed  entirely  from  the  halved  ‘ 
cores  of  newsprint  rolls  obtained  from  the  pressroom  of  the  Dallas  News.  Jamai  | 
Corbett,  carpenter  who  built  the  house,  and  Mr.  Lucas  are  shown  above. 


The  log-cabin  type  of  meeting  place  built  from  newsprint  roll  cores  by  Scout  Troop  M 
in  Dallas,  Several  members  of  the  troop  assisted  in  building  the  cabin  under  the  dirK- 
tion  of  Anson  Van  Slyke,  the  scoutmaster.  Left  to  right,  above,  standing,  are:  R.  L 
Coleman,  Jr.,  James  Mason,  James  Cavalliere,  Joe  O'Rourke,  Mr.  Van  Slyke,  Harry 
Peck,  Marshall  Neill,  and  Frank  Trammel.  Seated  are  George  Van  Slyke,  Jaci 
Thurmond,  and  Billy  Pope. 
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Arkansas  Paper  Moves 


Judges  Selected 
For  IPI  Contest 


The  Magnolia  (Ark.)  Banner-News 
has  occupied  a  new  plant  on  South 
Washington  Street  where  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
are  available.  After  consolidation  of 
the  Banner  and  News  in  1928,  the 
Banner-News  was  published  at  North 
Jefferson  Street.  The  new  building 
was  enlarged  and  reconditioned  before 
occupancy. 


Harry  L  Gage  Is  Chairman — 
Executive  Committee 
Named 

Members  of  the  jury  and  of  the 
executive  committee  for  the  IPI  Essay 
Contest  on  Color  have  been  announced 
by  Fred  J.  Hartman,  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  educational  director  for 
the  National  Graphic  Arts  Education 
Guild.  The  Guild  is  cooperating  with 
IPI  in  sponsoring  this  project. 

Local  winners  in  the  contest,  which 
'  is  open  to  high  school  students  of 
printing,  have  been  chosen  at  each  of 
the  280  schools  entered  in  the  compe¬ 
tition.  They  will  receive  Franklin 
Medallion  awards  during  Printing 
Education  Week,  Jan.  16-22. 

A  jury  headed  by  Harry  L.  Gage, 
vice-president  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  Inc.,  is  selecting  the 
national  winners  from  the  best  papers 
sent  in  from  each  school.  Nearly  6,000 
individual  entries  were  submitted. 
Students  wrote  on  some  phase  of  the 
subject,  “The  Future  of  Color  in  Print¬ 
ing.” 

Jury  and  Committee  Members 

Serving  with  Mr.  Gage  on  the  jury 
are:  Dr.  M.  F.  Agha,  art  director, 
i$  publisher  Conde  Nast  Publications,  Inc.;  Arthur 
S.  Allen,  color  engineer;  Louis  Flader, 

i  commissioner,  American  Photo-En¬ 
gravers  Association;  and  Fred  W. 
Hoch,  chairman.  Education  Commis¬ 
sion,  International  Association  of 
Clubs  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen. 

This  year's  Contest  Committee,  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Ifartman,  includes:  Brom- 
well  Ault,  president.  International  Printing 
Ink  Corporation;  V.  Winfield  Challenger,  di¬ 
rector  of  printing,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.; 
John  II.  Chambers,  director  of  Bureau  of 
education,  IT!';  Glen  U.  Cleeton,  head  of 
Department  of  Printing,  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology. 

Charles  R.  Conquergood,  managing  director, 
Canada  Printing  Ink  Co.,  Limited;  George  H. 
Cornelius,  president.  United  Typothetae  of 
America;  'Thomas  E.  Dunwody,  director. 
Technical  Trade  School;  Dr.  John  II.  Finley, 
editor,  New  York  Times;  J.  L.  Frasier, 
editor.  The  Inland  Printer;  A.  E.  Giegengack, 
public  printer,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office;  Frederick  W.  Goudy,  art  director, 
Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company;  A.  C. 
Hardy,  professor  of  optics  and  photography, 
.Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Willi.im  A.  Kittreilge,  director  of  design, 
R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company;  D.  J. 
MacDonald,  educational  director.  Lithographic 
Technical  Foundation,  Inc.;  R.  G.  MacDonald, 
secretary.  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Industry;  John  Clyde  Oswald,  Gregg 
Publishing  Company;  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  ar* 
tist.  New  York  City;  Laurance  B.  Siegfried, 
editor.  The  American  Printer;  II.  E.  Sterling, 
professor  of  advertising  design,  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology;  Ernest  F.  Trotter, 
managing  editor.  Printing. 


New  Equipment  Including  Presses,  Typesetting  Machines, 
Stereotypes  and  Engraving  Plant  Installed  at  Cost  of 
$137,300 — H.  R.  Hudson  Is  Publisher 


TWO  NEWSPAPERS  of  the  Valley 
Publishing  Co.,  in  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  greeted  the 
New  Year  in 
smart,  modern 

plants.  They  are  J^-U 

the  Valley  Morn- 
ing  Star,  at  Har- 
lingen,  and  the 

Monitor,  at  Me- 

houses  a 
24-page  Duplex 

Tubular  press,  Carl  C.  Magee 
five  Linotype 

machines,  including  a  new  Model  30 
and  one  of  the  most  complete  photo¬ 
engraving  plants  in  South  Texas. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  mechanical  departments, 
except  for  a  small  lobby  at  the  front 
of  the  building.  The  second  floor  is 
occupied  by  general  and  executive  of¬ 
fices,  morgue,  dark  rooms  and  edi¬ 
torial  department. 

Carl  Magee  Edlter-ln-Chlef 
Carl  C.  Magee,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  two  papers  and  the  Brownsville 
Herald,  occupies  a  suite  of  offices  in 
this  plant. 

The  Monitor  plant  follows  the  same 
floor  plan  as  that  of  the  Star,  except 
that  the  Monitor  is  a  one-story  build¬ 
ing  with  the  exception  of  a  large  con¬ 
ference  room  upstairs  at  the  front. 
The  Monitor  plant  is  of  Spanish  de¬ 
sign,  while  that  of  the  Star  is  modern¬ 
istic. 

The  engraving  department  at  the 
Star,  which  will  do  engraving  work 
for  all  three  papers,  is  outstanding. 
From  the  large  Robertson  darkroom 
camera  down  to  the  last  router  bit, 
the  equipment  is  of  the  latest  design. 

Besides  the  engraving  equipment, 
which  was  installed  at  a  cost  of  $7,000, 
new  equipment  for  the  two  plants  in¬ 
cludes  two  Duplex  Tubular  presses, 
the  24-page  unit  at  the  Star  and  an 
8-page  unit  for  the  Monitor;  two  new 
Linotypes,  a  Model  30  for  ■‘he  Star 
and  a  Model  14  Blue  Streak  for  the 


halved 

Jamtt 


A  major  factor  in  the  rapid  growth  Chicago  Tribune  Starts  Expansion 

of  the  three  papers  has  been  the  edi-  |  Pressroom  Facilities 
torial  leadership  of  Carl  Magee,  the  ”  rressroom  r  o 
man  who  blew  the  lid  off  the  Teapot  Installation  began  last  week  on  p 

Dome  oil  scandals  during  the  Hard-  Goss  printing  press  units  at  the 

ing  regime.  Magee  is  leading  an  ag-  Chicago  Tribune,  One  press  will  have 
gressive  fight  for  better  marketing  fa-  si^  black  units  and  one  color  unit, 
cilities  for  Valley  products,  better  They  will  be  used  for  printing  the 
prices,  adequate  water  supply  for  ir-  news  and  feature  sections  of  the  daily 
rigation  and  soluUon  to  the  tax  prob-  and  Sunday  Tribune,  pie  other  press 
lems  of  the  sector.  He  is  assisted  in  comprises  16  color  units  for  printing 
this  campaign  and  in  administration  theSunday  comic  pages, 
by  Van  R.  Wiggins,  executive  assist-  The  pressroom  in  which  the  unite 
ant  and  editor  of  the  Star;  J.  M.  Stein,  are  being  installed  is  under  the  audi- 
editor  of  the  Herald  and  Si  Casady,  torium  of  radio  station  WGN.  Since 

editor  of  the  Monitor.  radio  broadcasting  is  a  delicate  opera¬ 

tion,  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
^  J  ...  unusual  vibration,  the  press  founda- 

M0Dll6  jhOri  WdY6  tions  are  separated  from  the  walls  and 

interior  girders  of  the  studio  building 
WKY,  radio  station  of  the  Oklahoma  above.  The  presses  are  “floated”  on 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Evening  rubber  cushions,  which  prevent  trans- 
Times,  placed  in  service,  Dec.  25,  a  mission  of  vibration.  As  a  further 
short  wave  station,  KAXB,  mounted  insurance  against  vibration  the  new 
on  a  truck  to  provide  quick  coverage  presses  are  built  upon  special  foun- 
of  news  events  in  Oklahoma  City  and  dations,  containing  heavy  bars  of 
vicinity.  Broadcasts  by  the  mobile  special  steel  springs  with  rubber  in- 
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£d.itoxial:  HARM 

WITH  BITTER  LABOR  STRIFE  continuing  in 
many  cities  of  the  country  and  threats  of 
more  to  come,  it  is  pleasant  to  read  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  expressions  of  goodwill  recently  exchanged 
between  members  of  the  newspaper  mechanical 
unions  and  George  Morell,  publisher  of  the 
Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  including  the  Palo 
Alto  (Cal.)  Times,  Redwood  City  (Cal.)  Tribtoie 
and  Burlingame  (Cal.)  Adrance. 

In  news  stories  printed  in  each  of  the  dailies 
the  presidents  of  the  newspaper  unions  and  Mr. 
Morell  each  expressed  the  season’s  greetings,  and 


ONIOUS  LABOR  R 

emphasized  the  pleasant  relations  which  have  ex¬ 
isted  between  employer  and  employes  in  past 
years. 

Mr.  Morell  pointed  out  that  the  printing  unions 
“are  experienced  in  collective  bargaining  and 
have  long  been  committed  to  the  principles  of 
negotiation,  conciliation  and  arbitration,  which 
make  possible  the  adjustment  of  differences  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  force.’’ 

Expressing  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  good¬ 
will  for  the  mechanical  unions  were: 

President  George  Farry,  San  Jose  Stereotypers 


ELATIONS 

and  Electrotypers  Union,  No.  120;  Secretary  R. 
McAllister,  San  Mateo  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants  Union,  No.  315;  President  C.  Q.  Giffin, 
Palo  Alto  Typographical  Union  No.  521  and  Pres¬ 
ident  Ben  H.  Tamplin,  San  Mateo  Typographical 
Union  No.  624. 

The  newer  CIO  unions  whose  shotgun  tactics 
have  disrupted  many  a  business,  and  even  closed 
some  permanently,  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
level-headed  practices  of  the  old  newspaper 
unions. 


New  Presses  Start 
In  Toronto  Plant 

12-Unit  High  Speed  Hoe  Placed 
in  Operation — New  Plant 
Not  Yet  Completed 

(By  tiUgrtif'h  to  Kditoh  \  I’l  blisiikk) 
Toronto.  Jan.  4 — The  new  12  unit 
high  speed  Hoe  press  installed  in  the 
new  plant  of  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
Toronto  morning  daily,  was  officially 
started  in  operation  Jan.  3,  by  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Publisher  C.  George  McCul- 
lagh.  The  plant  is  not  yet  completed 
but  when  finished  will  be  one  of  the 
most  modern  in  Canada.  It  is  located  in 
the  William  H.  Wright  Building.  The 
new  press  is  more  than  100  feet  in 
length  and  is  installed  on  a  bed  of 
cork,  to  reduce  vibration  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  The  press  weighs  168  tons  and 
is  reported  to  have  cost  $400,000. 

Pressroom  Air-Conditioned 
Six  conveyors  lead  to  the  mail¬ 
ing  rooms,  and  unusually  speedy 
stereotyping  equipment,  permitting  a 
two-minute  journey  of  page  forms 
from  composing  room  to  press  rollers, 
are  features  of  the  plant.  Spiral 
chutes  speed  the  distribution  of 
printed  papers  to  waiting  trucks. 

The  new  pressroom  is  air-condi¬ 
tioned  and  flood-lighted.  The  overall 
height  of  the  press,  from  the  sub¬ 
basement  is  24  feet.  Motors  supply 
600  horsepower  to  run  the  combined 
units.  When  the  building  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  public  will  be  able  to  view 
the  big  press  in  operation  from  large 
windows  on  the  street  level. 

Canada’s  newest  newspaper  plant  is 
at  the  intersection  of  King  and  York 
Streets.  The  Globe  and  Mail,  which 
is  Toronto’s  only  morning  daily  was 
consolidated  about  14  months  ago,  the 
Mail  and  Empire  being  merged  with 
the  Toronto  Globe  by  William  H. 
Wright  and  Publisher  McCullagh. 

Color  Booklet 

The  American  Printing  Ink  Com¬ 
pany,  Division  of  General  Printing 
Ink  Corporation,  issued  Dec.  17  a  30- 
page  booklet,  octagon  in  shape  and  of 
heavy  coated  stock,  showing  a  new 
line  of  gloss  printing  inks  with  un¬ 
usual  names,  "nie  new  inks  are  known 
as  “Glostones”  and  have  been  tried 
and  tested  in  pressrooms  since  1934. 
The  book  was  distributed  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  the  company. 


Adding  Equipment 

Press  Wireless  Expanding  Its 

San  Francisco  Facilities 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  is  installing  an 
enlarged  terminal  board  and  a  new 
amplifier  in  the  San  Francisco  station. 
Work  is  under  the  direction  of  Donald 
K  de  Neuf,  superintendent  of  opera¬ 
tions  of  Press  Wireless  and  regularly 
stationed  in  New  York. 

Press  Wireless  at  present  handles 
incoming  messages  from  the  Orient 
only  from  Honolulu  over  its  own  cir¬ 
cuit.  With  a  representative  new  in 
the  Far  East  seeking  permits  to  pro¬ 
vide  two-way  trans-Pacific  service, 
the  San  Francisco  installation  includes 
provisions  for  expansion  later. 

Receiving  offices  are  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  Building  with  the 
short-wave  station  located  at  Daly 
City. 

Union  Contract  Signed 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Typographical 
Union,  Local  310,  has  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Middlesex  Press,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Billerica  (Mass.)  News. 
for  conduct  of  a  union  printing  shop. 
President  J.  Frank  Burke  of  the  union 
has  announced. 


0‘^ituatu 

Emil  C.  Hiller,  54,  president,  Mil¬ 
waukee  stereotypers’  union  for  eight 
years,  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
union,  died  Dec.  25.  In  the  last  30 
years  he  had  been  with  the  old  Even¬ 
ing  Wisconsiti  and  Milwaukee  Leader, 
retiring  because  of  poor  health  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago. 

William  A.  Coyell,  printer,  with 
the  Btiffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 
and  the  old  Courier  for  more  than  40 
years,  died  Dec.  13.  Mr.  Coyell  was 
four  times  delegate  to  the  I.  T.  U.  na¬ 
tional  convention. 

Alexander  C.  Purvis,  69,  for  30 
years  head  machinist  in  the  Detroit 
News  composing  room,  died  Dec.  24. 

Herman  I.  Seymour,  81,  for  25  years 
an  operator  for  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  until  his  retirement  two  years 
ago,  died  Dec.  24,  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
where  he  had  gone  to  spend  the  holi¬ 
days. 

C.  L.  Grigsby,  56,  veteran  Pit'sburgh 
printer  died  Dec.  7.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  on  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

Frederick  H.  Ottinger,  62.  veteran 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  com¬ 


Engraving  Department  Modernized 


Two  new  strip-film  cameras  have  replaced  the  old  wet-plate  process  in  the  new  quarters 
of  the  Courier-Journal  and  Times  engraving  department,  Louisville. 


posing  room  employe,  died  Dec.  10,  at 
his  home  in  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

John  Cope,  for  18  years  composing 
room  foreman,  Danville  (Ill.)  Com- 
mercial-News,  died  recently  following 
several  months  illness.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
Illinois  Association  of  Newspaper 
Composing  Room  Foremen. 

Austin  N.  Fellows,  53,  pressroom 
foreman  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Go- 
zette  tor  26  years,  died  Dec.  29  at  his 
home  after  a  seven-week  illness. 

George  W.  Mitchell,  70,  one  of  the 
oldest  printers  in  North  Carolina, 
died  Jan.  1  in  Raleigh.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  operators  on  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer.  He  was  one  of 
the  owners  and  founders  of  the  Ra¬ 
leigh  Daily  Times. 

George  Henry  Dale,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily 
Town  Talk,  died  Dec.  31.  He  had 
been  with  Town  Talk  17  years.  His 
son  Joseph  W.  Dale  is  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  New  Orleans 
Times-Picaytine. 

John  J.  Quinn,  62,  composing  room 
foreman,  Erie  (Pa.)  Daily  Times  for 
the  past  30  years,  died  suddenly  Dec. 
24.  He  had  been  with  the  Times  for 
48  years,  beginning  as  a  newsboy  and 
working  successively  as  an  office  boy, 
apprentice,  compositor  and  foreman. 

Will  Allen  Stevens,  67,  for  the  past 
18  years  a  proofreader  on  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-  News,  died 
Dec.  30,  from  heart  failure.  He  was 
injured  in  a  fall  two  weeks  before: 
his  death. 

George  A  Roberto,  32.  Boston  Post 
composing  room  staff  for  11  years,  i 
died  Dec.  17  after  a  long  illness.  Two 
brothers.  Jo.seph  and  Frank  Roberto^j 
are  employes  of  the  Post.  i 

Clarence  A  mon  Noble.  73,  of  the 
R'chmond  Hill  (N.  Y.)  Record  and 
former  foreman  of  the  Boston  Post, 
composing  room,  died  Dec.  24.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Philadelphitif 
North  American  and  papers  in  Ches-i 
ter  and  Reading,  Pa. 

Advertising  Booklet 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier -JourJ 
nal  and  Times  has  issued  an  85-pag« 
booklet  for  its  advertisers  designed  to 
help  in  the  preparation  of  idvertisH 
ing  copy.  It  contains  suggestions  on 
layout,  copy,  engravings,  store  proo^ 
corrections,  copy  fitting  as  well  as  s 
complete  catalogue  of  type,  numeralq 
borders,  decorations,  etc.  It  was  pre* 
sented  with  the  compliments  of  thi 
paper,  Dec.  6. 


Occupies  New  Plant 

The  News-Miner  of  Fairbanks,  Alas¬ 
ka,  celebrated  the  34th  yeai  of  its 
existence  and  its  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  northern  territory  recently  by 
moving  into  its  new  $100,000  publish¬ 
ing  plant.  Bernard  M.  Stone,  editor 
of  the  afternoon  daily,  said  he  would 
publish  a  Goldfields  Edition  soon. 


Housed  in  new  and  commodious 
quarters,  the  engraving  department 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times  has  moved  out  of 
cramped  space  in  a  corner  of  the 
composing  room,  a  move  that  climaxed 
a  broad  program  of  plant  improvement 
covering  five  months.  Virtually  every 
piece  of  equipment  is  new. 

Better  space  arrangement,  more 


room,  the  new  equipment,  including 
two  cameras,  give  the  plant  an  almost 
double  production  capacity. 

Melzar  G.  Lowe  is  superintendent, 
as  well  as  manager  of  the  company- 
owned  Standard  Gravure  Corporation, 
which  will  move  from  another  part 
of  the  city  to  quarters  adjoining  the 
engraving  plant.  Charles  Bronger  is 
day  foreman  and  Karl  Blasi,  night. 


Adds  Intertype 

The  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Newt 
a  Scripps-Howard  paper,  published  bj 
Robert  T.  Fredericks,  is  adding  H 
their  typesetting  equipment  a  four^ 
deck  eight-magazine  streamlined  to* 
ter  type  and  several  fonts  of  Vogi* 
two-letter  18  and  24  point  man  ices 
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LINOTYPE 


911  Post , 
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NEW  MECHANICAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

Join  with  famous  Blue  Streak 
features  to  provide  the 
SMOOTHEST  PERFORMANCE 
EASIEST  OPERATION 
AND  GREATEST  FLEXIBILITY 
ever  attained  on  any 
Single  Distributor  Machines 

Do  you  want  variety  o/  faces?  These  Mas 
ter  Models  give  you  up  to  four  moin 
magazines,  plus  up  to  four  auxiliaries  on 
the  Model  32. 

Do  you  want  these  laces  immediately 
available?  Only  one  easy  turn  is  required 
to  shift  magazines 

Do  you  waitt  to  quickly  replace  these 
magazines  with  others?  Improved  in  built 
quick  change  mechanism  gives  nevi,-  speed 
to  magazine  changes  Even  the  bottom 
magazine  is  easily  changed 

Do  you  want  a  Linotype  that  can  set  dis 
play  as  well  as  text?  The  Two  in  One 
Master  Models  offer  you  any  rombina 
tion  of  72-  and  90-channel  magazines,  and 
you  can  re  group  them  at  will  to  suit  the 
flow  of  your  work 

Do  you  want  faster  production?  Study  the 
many  ojieratmg  conveniences  that  save 
minutes  and  seconds  all  along  the  line 

Do  you  want  to  reduce  "down"  time? 
The  practical  man  will  appreciate  the  sig 
nificance  of  the  many  improvements  that 
have  been  made  to  facilitate  adjustments, 
cleaning  and  inspection  The  plant  ma 
chinist  who  goes  over  these  machinr^s  in 
detail  will  give  expert  testimony  to  their 
ease  of  maintenance. 


I 

■f 


QUICK,  SAFE,  EASY  CHANGE 
of  Magazines  From  Any  Position 


After  the  magazine 


Look  how  easy  it  is  to  remove  a  magazine  from  one  of  the  new 
Master  Models.  The  operator  merely  allows  the  magazine  to  slide 
forward  on  a  rigid  track.  The  magazine's  weight  is  thus  carried  by  the 
changing  mechanism,  not  by  the  operator. 


is  clear  of  the  machine,  it 
pivots  as  shown  at  left. 
I  Now  the  operator  can  lift  it 
f  in  the  easiest,  most  conven- 
I  lent  manner.  Linolite  mag- 
}  azines,  being  22  pounds 
lighter  than  brass  mag- 
^  azines,  are  easily  handled. 


The  "Stomach  Lift','  neces¬ 
sary  when  magazines  must 
be  removed  on  same  angle 
as  they  operate.  It  is  awk¬ 
ward;  may  cause  danger¬ 
ous  strain. 


The  Vertical  Lift  on  Blue 
Streak  Linotypes.  All  mag¬ 
azines  pivot  into  vertical 
position  before  they  are 
lifted.  It  is  the  convenient, 
natural,  easy  way. 


Above  is  pictured  the 
new  Master  Model  31 
with  4-magazine  equipment 


MODEL 


MODEL 


(•  "LINOTYPE  -  ) 


This  is  the  8-magazine 
Master  Model  32. 
2-in-l  type  illustrated. 


Linotype  Master  Model  31  has  a  capacity  of  up 
to  four  main  magazines.  Model  32  can  carry  up 
to  four  main  magazines  PLUS  four  auxiliary 
magazines. 

Both  embody  the  famous  One-Turn  Shift  which 
makes  it  just  a  single  effortless  turn  from  any 
magazine  to  the  next.  On  the  Master  32  this  shift 
action  is  directed  to  either  main  or  auxiliary 
magazines  by  the  Unit  Control  (shown  at  left). 


1 


■  I 


‘i  '• 
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—and  Changing  Relative  Positions 

Not  only  can  you  vary  the  number  of  display  and  text  mag¬ 
azines,  but  you  can  change  their  relative  positions.  They 
may  be  arranged  in  whatever  manner  is  most  convenient 
for  speedy  operation.  The  combinations  may  be: 


72  90  72  90 
90  72  90  90 
72  90  90  90 
90  90  90  72 


90  90  72  72 
90  72  72  72 
72  72  72  90 


72  72  90  90 
72  90  90  72 
90  72  72  90 
72  72  90  72 


As  you  turn  the  One-Turn  Shift,  the  reed  mechanism  auto¬ 
matically  changes  to  suit  the  magazine  brought  into  oper¬ 
ating  position.  And,  of  course,  on  the  Model  32  these  com¬ 
binations  of  text  and  display  are  supplemented  by  4,  3,  2, 
or  1  wide  auxiliary  magazines  for  additional  display. 


M 


•Vv" 


On  2-in-l  Master  Models,  the  arrangement  of  72-  and  90- 
channel  magazines  may  be  readily  changed  to  fit  differing 
requirements.  You  may  put  on  the  combination  best  suited 
for  immediate  needs  . . .  then  change  at  any  time  to  suit  the 
flow  of  your  work. 

Channel  Chooser  permits  you  to  vary  the  ratio  of  72- 
channel  and  90-channel  magazines  as  desired.  There  may 
be  three  90's  and  one  72  ...  or  two  90's  and  two  72's  ...  or 
one  90  and  three  72's. 


ergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CITY  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  ■  CHICAGO  ■  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE.  LIMITED.  TORONTO.  CANADA 
Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  ol  the  World 


Linotype  and  A-P-L  Memphis  Family 
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Publishers  Starting 
Printing  School 

Three  Associations  Take  Over 

Dallas  Vocational  School — 

Say  Printer  Shortage  Looms 

Dallas,  Tex.,  Jan.  3 — To  meet  a 
ihortage  of  trained  workers  in  the 
printing  industry,  the  Southwest  Vo¬ 
cational  School  will  be  reopened  here 
under  new  management  early  this 
month.  Instructions  will  be  confined 
to  the  printing  trades  and  training  will 
be  offered  young  men  and  women  de¬ 
siring  to  learn  the  printing  trade  in 
hand  composition.  Linotype,  Intertype, 
Monotype  and  press  operation. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  Texas 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  individual 
commercial  printers,  the  reopening  is 
made  possible. 

The  school  will  be  under  the  same 
management  as  the  Southern  School 
ol  Printing  of  Nashville,  which  has 
been  in  continuous  operation  since 
1919,  and  is  called  the  only  successful 
school  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  devoted  exclusively  to 
training  in  the  printing  trades.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  now  being  made  for 
a  new  faculty. 

Tuition  $15  a  Month 

The  school  is  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Texas 
as  a  welfare  institution  and  will  not 
sell  or  produce  commercial  printing. 
Fifteen  dollars  per  month  will  be 
charged  for  tuition  to  defray  in  part 
the  cost  of  instruction.  The  remainder 
of  the  funds  necessary  for  operating 
expenses  will  be  contributed  by  the 
newspaper  associations  and  by  indi¬ 
vidual  commercial  printers  and  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  tuition  fee  will  not  pay  more  than 
25^  of  the  cost  of  operation. 

That  this  step  is  necessary,  the 
school’s  backers  say,  on  the  part  of 
the  employers  of  printers  to  meet  their 
future  needs  is  evidenced  by  statis¬ 
tics  in  the  Typographical  Journal,  offi¬ 
cial  ITU  publication.  During  the  fiscal 
.vear  ending  June  21,  1937,  out  of  a 
total  membership  of  71.689  in  the 
union,  1,272  journeymen  members 
died,  while  during  the  same  period 
839  apprentice  members  were  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  rank  of  journeymen, 
leaving  a  net  loss  of  more  than  400 
printers.  Many  shops  are  operated  on 
the  open  shop  plan,  but  it  is  believed 
the  same  ratio  will  apply  there. 

The  school  is  located  at  3800  Clar¬ 
endon  Drive  on  a  15  acre  campus. 
The  building  is  of  modern  brick  con¬ 
struction  and  has  ample  room  for  ex¬ 
pansion  as  need  arises.  The  equip- 
ment  is  all  modern  and  consists  of 
type  casting  and  slug  casting  machines, 
complete  hand  composition  depart- 
tnent  and  press  equipment. 

New  Board  In  Control 

The  former  directors  of  the  South¬ 
west  Vocational  School  authorized  re¬ 
tiring  President  C.  A.  Jay  and  Board 
Chairman  T.  E.  Jackson  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  printers  and 
publishers  several  months  ago,  and 
gave  them  authority  to  deliver  the 
•chool  name  and  all  physical  property 
to  the  new  group  when  satisfactory 
terms  could  be  arranged.  These  were 
completed  recently  and  Mr.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Jay  announced  that  all  of 
the  old  officers  and  directors  would 
tesign  on  Dec.  31  and  jjermit  assump¬ 
tion  of  authority  by  the  new  directors 
immediately. 

The  new  board  of  directors  consists 
of  J.  H.  Cassidy  and  Fred  E.  Johnston, 


Dallas;  B.  N.  Honea,  Fort  Worth;  H. 
M.  Fentress,  Waco;  Louis  Goldberg, 
Austin;  A.  E.  Clarkson  and  John  H. 
Payne,  Houston;  J.  L.  Greer,  Denison; 
Ted  Dealey,  Dallas;  F.  C.  Clemens, 
Houston;  M.  W.  Davidson,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  George  B.  Gannett,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  H.  G.  Mitchell,  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
C.  A.  Lick,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.;  H.  F. 
Ambrose,  James  H.  Parkes  and  Bruce 
P.  Shepherd,  Nashville,  Tenr* 

Woman  Marks  50 
Years  of  Service 

Mrs.  Maugans  of  Delaware  (O.) 
Gazette  Still  Sets  Type 
By  Hand 

A  half  century  of  setting  type  by 
hand,  and  still  going  strong. 

That  describes  Mrs.  Minnie  Maug¬ 
ans.  70,  who  for  more  than  54  years 
has  been  employed  in  the  composing 


M.s.  Mi.mle  Maugans 


room  of  the  Dele  ware  (O.)  Gazette, 
daily.  When  Mrs.  Maugans  began,  as 
a  girl  of  16,  back  in  1883,  she  set  by 
hand  not  only  headlines  but  regulai 
reading  matter.  A  number  of  years 
later,  when  the  paper  installed  Lino- 
lypes,  she  learned  to  operate  one  o! 
the  machines,  but  now  she  devotes  all 
her  time  to  setting  headlines  by  hand. 

Her  principal  work  is  with  the  semi¬ 
weekly  Tianst  ript,  student  newspaper 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  which  is 
printed  in  the  daily  newspaper  plant. 
She  recalls  that  once  she  set  the  en¬ 
tire  paper  by  hand,  working  all  day. 
all  night  and  until  the  next  noon  to 
get  the  paper  out  on  schedule. 
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A  One-Time  Printer  Recatts  the 
Earty  Days;  "Otd  Cap"  His  Hero 


week  (going  right  along  for  a  young¬ 
ster  and  getting  a  lot  of  experience). 


I  was  the  only  one  in  the  shop  besides 
himself  who  had  ever  worked  any- 


$2.50  to  $10  a  Week  Was  Good  Pay  for  a  i  0-Hour  Stretch 
Daily — Jobs  Were  Easy  to  Get  If  You  Could  Produce 
the  Type — "Tramps"  Weren't  Tramps 

By  HOMER  CURTIS 


Fayette  was  a  college  town  and  the  where  else. 

gals  didn’t  seem  to  think  much  of  Later  I  found  out  that  was  absolute- 
tramp  printers.  Inasmuch  as  I  wasn’t  ly  true.  It  seems  the  boys  in  the 
getting  my  $10  every  week — the  mer-  press  and  composing  rooms  always 
chants  wouldn’t  “support”  the  paper —  married  gals  from  the  bindery.  And 
anyway  I  decided  to  move  on  and  then  they  stayed  there.  They  never 
landed  immediately  in  the  ad  alley  of  got  a  new  idea  in  the  place  unless 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.  “Sioux  some  tourist  printer  brought  it  in. 


City”  came  through  one  day  and  told 
me  what  fine  shops  they  had  in  Min- 


"Cap"  a  University  Graduate 

Cap  installed  me  with  himself  in  the 


neapolis.  Said  he  was  headed  that  Tremont  Hotel,  he  transferring  to 
way  and  did  I  want  to  come  along.  I  ^  room  equipped  with  two  very  old- 


FOR  REASONS  that  should  be  quite  Moines,  la.  The  equipment  consisted  did-  I  ^^^d  decided  for  rnyself  by  that  fashioned  iron  beds,  two  dressers  and 

plain  I  must  cover  up  the  names  of  of  two  racks  of  type,  a  second-hand  time  that  I  could  hold  a  job  in  any  ad  ^  commode  with  the  usual  large-size 

a  few  people,  and  some  localities,  in  Chandler  Gordon  platen  press,  a  sec-  alley-  washbowl,  pitcher,  etc.  That  was  the 

this  story.  While  I  am  a  trifle  too  ond-hand  Universal,  small  stone,  an  “Sioux  City”  knew  the  ropes  all  beginning  of  a  long  and,  to  me,  useful 


yoimg  to  be  classed  with  the  real  old-  18-inch  hand-operated  paper  knife  right  and  it  wasn’t  long  imtil  we  were  friendship. 

time  tramp  printers,  yet,  in  my  “cub  (cutter),  a  table,  two  chairs,  a  stool  in  Minneapolis  where  he  seemed  to  Cap  was  just  six  feet  in  height,  of 
days”  I  had  for  a  tutor  one  of  the  best  and  some  packing  cases.  I  worked  know  everybody.  He  introduced  me  spare  build,  and  had  snowy-white 
printers  this  coimtry  ever  knew.  We  there  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  to  the  foreman  of  the  Journal  who  hair  and  moustache.  He  was  fine 
toured  much  country  together.  “Old  until  I  was  graduated  from  the  school,  put  me  to  work  immediately.  I  liked  featured  and  showed  good  breeding 
Cap”  was,  and  remains,  my  god  as  far  after  which  I  worked  full  time.  At  the  paper  and  the  men  I  worked  with,  in  his  physical  make-up  as  well  as  in 
as  the  printing  business  is  concerned,  the  end  of  the  year  I  was  getting  but  the  climate  was  too  cold  toward  his  manners.  Although  I  never 
Any  man  can  be  a  printer  with  a  $2.50  per  week.  The  paper  was  about  Christmas  and  I  boarded  the  front  learned  much  about  his  past,  I  know 
whole  type  foundry  to  work  with,  the  size  of  the  present  tabloids  and  end  of  a  baggage  car,  headed  south,  he  had  taken  a  post-graduate  degree 
which  makes  me  often  wonder  what  Pat,  the  publisher,  added  to  his  in-  In  those  days  I  wore  all  the  clothes  I  at  one  of  the  best  universities.  He 
some  of  the  present-day  printers  come  by  underbidding  some  of  the  had  to  the  next  town  and  then  took  would  have  been  at  home  in  any  kind 
would  do  if  confronted  with  the  prob-  printers  in  Des  Moines  on  city  sta-  off  what  I  didn’t  need,  for  I  early  of  society,  a  gentleman  in  every  re- 


would  do  if  confronted  with  the  prob-  printers  in  Des  Moines  on  city  sta- 
lems  and  the  inadequately  equipped  tio»'.ery  and  small  forms.  I  haven’t 


shop  of  the  not  so  long  ago. 


done  as  much  kicking  in  all  the  rest 


Cap  was  known  personally  and  by  of  my  life  as  I  did  on  that  Chandler 
reputation  from  coast  to  coast.  Even  Gordon  for  Pat. 


learned  that  no  self-respecting  printer  spect  and,  possibly,  was  a  victim  of 
would  carry  a  bimdle  and  be  classed  some  event  or  circumstance  in  the 
with  the  “bindle  stiffs.”  This  time  it  days  before  I  met  him. 


was  a  good  thing  I  had  extra  clothes  In  the  next  issue  of  this  section,  we 
to  wear.  When  the  train  pulled  into  will  go  on  with  the  story  of  “Old  Cap,” 
one  of  Iowa’s  best  manufacturing  and  printer  extraordinary. 


irdon  for  Pat.  was  a  good  thing  I  had  extra  clothes 

to  this  day  I  nm  across  an  old  printer  Printed  Stock  Catalogs  wear.  When  the  train  pulled  into 

now  and  then  who  knew  or  had  -0^1  •  t  j  *  one  of  Iowa’s  best  manufacturing  and 

heard  of  Cap.  In  our  travels  we  met  .  ® ®  ®  some  money  business  towns,  the  brakeman  told  me 

many  men  whose  names  are  legendary  ^  fu  ticket  kad  run  out.  In  fact,  I  was 

when  the  subject  of  tramp  printers  so  cold  I  was  glad  to  get  off.  It  was 

comes  up.  With  some  it  was  a  passing  I  haii  lo  Itold  “Py-  .Being  somewhai  Christmas  Eve. 


Printer  Taught  Bedaux 


or  weeks  of  work  alongside.  There  ^ 

were  “Dad”  Johnson,  “Two-Fingers”  ®  m’ 


lose  terms 
and  filly 


Slept  on  Paper  Rolls 


comes  up.  With  some  it  was  a  passing  ^  j  somewhat  Christmas  Eve.  Jersey  Observer  Man  Was  a 

nod  and  with  others  it  was  a  few  days  ]?  I  Friend  in  Latter’s  Early  Days 

or  weeks  of  work  alongside.  There  ^  on  Paper  Rolls  in  the  com 

in  -r  t-  T-i-  like  stud.  mare,  dam  and  filiv  ,  .  . . ,  John  McK.aig  employed  m  the  com- 

^Tw^harlie  “W’^Ss  He  carefully  explained  them  ^  ^  “5  th”  Hoboken  Jersey 

Phv”  so  i  *0  me,  after  which  I  blurted  out,  drifted  mto  a  place  that  obserrcr,  well  recalls  the  time 

Sioux  City  Thomas  ^d  so  on-I  ^  looked  warn.  They  were  run^g  Charles  E.  Bedaux,  oftimes  referred 

can  t  rememl^r  aU  of  I  was  ^jjout  two  months  later  she  had  wheel-games  of  chance  and  so  guide,  advisor  and  sponsor 

sometimes  call^  of  j  as  not  to  hold  up  the  play  I  took  a  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor, 

my  get^ral  style  of  architecture,  but  ^  last  number  and  won.  Well,  I  did  on  matters  pertaining  to  visiting 


more  often  I  answered  to  the  name  of 
“Preacher,”  my  father  being  a  clergy¬ 
man.  Most  of  these  men  had  nick¬ 
names  derived  from  some  whimsy  of 


as  not  to  hold  up  the  play  l  took  a  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor, 
last  number  and  won.  Well,  I  did  on  matters  pertaining  to  visiting 


But  that  is  what  started  me  to  ^y  niyself  that  night  arid  America,  obtained  his  start  on  the 


rambling.  I  liked  printing. 


added  the  money  to  that  already  in  road  to  fame. 


My  next  job  was  for  P  C  Kenyon  ^’^y  n^ci^cy-belt,  which  by  this  time  Bedaux  went  to  Hoboken  in  1907, 
..miles  ue.ivg^  ..w...  suii.e  «......=>  v..  Moines.  I  applied  for  work  mounted  considerably  for  a  where  McKaig  was  a  hard  working 

appearance,  habit  or  gabbiness  and  kid-like  on  being  asked  what  i  yotmgster.  The  pay  on  the  Minneapo-  young  printer  on  the  predecessor  to 

they  specialized  on  some  one  feature  g^j^j  “anything  around  a  Journal  had  been  good  and  I  saved  the  present  paper.  McKaig  took  a 

of  the  trade,  though  they  were  at  printing  ’  office.”  “Can  you  feed  ®  ^y  '^sing  a  locker  in  the  liking  to  the  young  chap,  then  en- 

home  m  any  branch  of  the  craft.  press?”  “Sure”  So  they  sent  for  the  Pressroom  for  my  clothes,  the  shower  gaged  as  waiter  in  a  cafe,  taught  him 

Tramp  Printers  Not  Tramps  foreman  of  the  pressroom  and  he  put  '^P  ‘^®  Pressmen  for  my  to  speak  English.  Bedaux  after  a 

^  I  have  always  objected  to  the  term  work  on  a  Universal  as  a  feeder  sleeping  on  top  of  the  paper  period  of  time  in  Europe  returned 

“tramp  printer.”  Most  of  these  men  j  tick’ed  over  getting  the  rob  ^oTls  in  the  pressroom.  It  was  good  again  to  the  states  after  the  war,  and 

were  not  tramn.<;  in  the  common  ac-  ^  r  .  .  .  °  ^  mor-m  ooilincr  flic 


were  not  trcimps  in  the  common  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  word  The  old-time  7  week  ffi7c“a^hrer7ame"rnrLked  The  day  after  Christmas  I  applied  system  in  Mallinckrodt  Chemical 
tr^p  prmter  prided  himself  on  being  j  ^  Courier  and  got  on  Co.,  Jersey  City,  where  its  immediate 

able  to  get  work  wherever  he  went--  ^j^er  being  there  two  weeks  success  found  a  ready  market 

and  h^e  did-and  ridmg  the  cushions,  foreman  and  I  found  $5  in  the  they  told  me  I  would  have  to  join  the  .  Fred  Allhof,  writing  Bedaux  s  story 

wfoch  was  a  polite  way  of  saying  he  envelope.  By  riding  my  bicycle  11  ITU  or  get  out.  I  couldn’t  see  that  pointed  out  that  he 

didnt  pay  any  railroad  fare  on  the  ^^gs  night  and  morning  I  lived  at  as  all  the  shops  I  had  been  in  were  f" 

passenger  trains.  One  never  fo^d  ^g^g  managed  to  save  something  either  open  or  non-union  shops.  The  of  30  years  ago.  So  far  he  has 

him  sleepmg  m  some  jungle  or  eating  gj  five-spot.  And  I  worked  Reporter  was  an  open  shop  and  I  de-  »ot  succeeded.  McKaig  states  reluc- 

mulligan.  As  a  rule  they  were  well-  jq  hours  a  day.  cided  to  give  it  a  try,  with  the  usual  J^ptly  as  he  is  modest.  After  Bedaux 

educated  men,  many  of  them  havmg  successful  results.  It  was  there  I  met  [®.ft  for  his  native  France  I  heard  of 

college  or  university  degrees,  and  More  Money  Upstairs  -qjj  Cap”  He  took  me  under  his  infrequently,  and  then  only 

quite  capable  of  writing  a  better  edi-  It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  find  out  wing  right  away  because  as  he  said  tf^ro^gh  newspaper  publicity,”  which 

torial  on  a  variety  of  subjects  than  the  men  on  the  cases  made  more  ’  ’  attended  his  steady  rise  in  the  world.” 


I  forgot  to  ask  about  pay.  At  the  end  warm  near  the  ceiling, 


applied  the  principles  of  his  labor 


mulligan  As  a  rule  they  were  well-  jq  hours  a  day. 
educated  men,  many  of  them  havmg 

college  or  university  degrees,  and  Mere  Money  Upstairs 

quite  capable  of  writing  a  better  edi-  It  didn’t  take  me  long  to  find  out 
torial  on  a  variety  of  subjects  than  the  men  on  the  cases  made  more 
the  average  editor.  In  fact,  there  money  than  the  men  in  the  press- 
were  plenty  of  them  who  could  lend  a  room.  So  I  shifted  upstairs  for  a 


hand  with  any  job  in  the  shop. 


while.  But  one  night  I  went  over  to 


Most  of  these  tourist  printers,  after  the  Des  Moines  Register  to  see  how 
taking  a  turn  aroimd  the  country,  they  did  things  over  there.  They 


would  settle  down  into  a  fixed  orbit  needed 
of  circulation.  I  recollect  one  old  could 


a  two-thirder.  I  allowed  I 
fill  the  bill  and  applied 


fellow  who  always  worked  up  and  for  the  job,  going  to  work  the  same 
down  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  night  and  not  getting  back  to  Ken- 
rivers  while  another’s  route  was  any-  yon’s  for  what  was  coming  to  me  for 
where  between  Pittsburgh  and  Omaha  about  a  week.  In  spite  of  my  youth- 
and  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  A  third  ful  egotism  I  wanted  to  learn  and 
old  fellow  said  he  liked  it  better  listened  respectfully  to  what  the  older 
down  south  because  the  bosses  down  men  told  me,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  would  give  you  12  hours  in  often  I  was  the  butt  of  some  joke, 
which  to  do  a  job  that  the  bosses  “up  The  Chariton  (la.)  Herald  adver- 
nawth”  expected  you  to  do  in  10.  tised  for  an  assistant  foreman.  I 
Incidentally,  in  the  days  I  am  writ-  wrote  a  letter  on  one  of  the  Register’s 
ing  about  we  worked  10  hours  a  day  letterheads  and  got  the  job.  When  I 
in  most  places,  six  days  a  week — and  arrived,  Sam  Greene  looked  me  over 


had  a  good  time  doing  it. 


and  said  that  he  thought  I  would  be 


The  way  I  got  started  rambling  was  a  little  older.  But  I  managed  to  hold 
rather  unusual.  I  began  my  printing  down  the  job  until  I  was  offered  a 
career  at  about  the  age  of  13  in  a  position  as  foreman  on  the  Fayette 
little  country  paper  office  near  Des  (la.)  Reporter.  The  pay  was  $10  a 


Stereotype 

Supplies 

• 

Electric 

Matrix  Scorchers 
Press  Blankets 

—  icrif#»  for  catalog  — 

AMERICAN 
PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 

BOX  131,  WEST  LYNN,  MASS. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
EQUIPMENT 

Of  All  Kinds 

oneIvian 

PLANTS 

OF 

STANDARD  PRACTICAL 
EQUIPMENT 

by 

Country’s  Oldest  Manufacturers 
WRITE  US  YOUR  PROBLEM 

LLSULLEBARGERCO. 


r.SM  S.  (  lark  St 
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Sctory”"'  Has  New  Scoll  Press 

Another  step  taken  by  Mr  I^ighton  Portland  Oregonian’s  Machine 
was  to  build  a  sound-proof  office  and  i  •  e  •  i  i 

markout  room,  10  by  14  feet  in  size.  P'-ced  m  Service  Jan.  I 

Insulation  against  outside  noise  is  a  new  heavy  duty  Walter  Scott 
provided  by  double  walls,  the  inside  press  was  placed  in  regular  service  by 

-  - „  ^  ,  i-  the  Portland  Oregonian,  January  1. 

Equipment  in  the  office  includes  a  A  four-color  New  Year  picture  on 
fold-away  markout  board.  page  1  called  attention  of  readers  to 

“In  managing  the  pressroom  force,  possibilities  of  the  new  equipment, 
said  Mr.  Knighton,  “I  find  it  best  to  The  press  operates  at  high  speed  with 
assign  a  definite  responsibility  to  each  a  capacity  of  40  full-sized  pages,  in- 
person,  let  him  know  that  he  has  a  eluding  three  colors  and  black  on  four 

.......j  ...  _  w  .  fhe  appearance  of  the  paper,  pages  and  two  colors  and  black  on 

have  been  set  forth  for  they  can  save  freight  rates,  by  having  and  above  all  never  discourage  any  four  other  pages,  said  O.  L.  Price, 

_  ’  J  make  imtil  it  has  manager  of  the  Oregonian, 

been  given  due  consideration.  The  The  press  was  manufactured  by  the 
apprentice  boy  can  sometimes  see  a  Walter  Scott  Printing  Press  Company 
solution  for  a  problem  much  quicker  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  It  is  equipped  with 
than  the  superintendent,  and  the  case,  the  latest  Cline  paper  reel  system, 
is  much  more  so  with  the  man  up  on  providing  fully  automatic  operation 
the  press.  and  eliminating  stops  for  changing 

Cooperation  of  All  Needed  paper  rolls. 

“After  all,”  continued  Mr.  Knighton,  Seven  Motors  Furnish  Power 
“the  pressroom  can  produce  only  a  Seven  35-horsepower  main  motors 
proof  of  what  the  other  departments  drive  the  press  which  weighs  360  tons 
have  accomplished  through  mechani-  and  required  ten  railroad  cars  to 
cal  means  and  otherwise.  Look  at  any  transport  it  across  the  continent, 
daily  newspaper  and  you  can  tell  at  A  room  51  feet  long,  32  feet  high  and 
once  if  all  departments  are  cooperat-  16  feet  wide  was  built  in  the  press¬ 
ing  100%.  If  the  buck  is  being  passed  room  to  accommodate  the  machine, 
it  can  readily  be  seen  in  low  and  The  Scott  press  is  the  second  in- 
badly  etched  cuts,  bad  type,  low  and  stalled  by  the  Oregonian  in  the  past 
high  rules,  etc.  Cooperation  and  more  year.  A  Hoe  &  Co.,  multicolor  press  of 
cooperation  eliminates  these  worries.”  two  16-page  sections  with  every  page 
Mr.  Knighton  attends  a  conference  in  four  colors,  was  installed  last 
daily  with  the  mechanical  superinten-  spring.  Other  new  equipment  in  1937 


{toring  Paper  Rolls  Flat  Saves 
Breakage  At  Ends,  Knighton  Says 


.  I  .  ,  I  A  I  J  I  I  r  ••  I  I  •  \A/  i  proviaea  oy  aouuie  wau^,  uic  msiuc 

Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald  bxecutive  Using  Water  being  plywood  of^  natural  finish. 
Route  to  Bring  Paper  to  Plant — 

Discusses  Economies 

By  GEORGE  H.  WATSON 

SEVERAL  WAYS  of  promoting  in-  and  others  by  the  business  office.  . 

crea.sed  efficiency  and  economy  in  The  News  and  Age-Herald  find  that  part 
the  pressroom  1....^  T...  ,  _  .  .  _ 

Editor  &  Publisher  by  W.  L.  Knighton,  about  two  thirds  of  the  paper  required  suggestion  he  may 
pressroom  superintendent  of  the  shipped  by  water  from  the  Canadian  ’ 

Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald,  mills.  It  is  shipped  to  Mobile,  trans- 


Barget  maneuvered 
into  position  tor  un¬ 
loading  at  Port  of 
Birmingham. 


Newsprint  comes  out 
of  the  hold  of  the 
barge. 


.  .  .  stereotypers,  press 
foremen,  mechanical  sup¬ 
erintendents,  business 
managers,  editors,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  readers  —  of 
newspapers  which  use 


who  was  chairman  of  the  discussion  ferred  to  barges  which  take  the  stock 
group  on  pressroom  topics  at  the  re-  up  the  Warrior  River  to  Birmingport, 
cent  mechanical  conference  of  the  located  37  miles  from  the  city,  where 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As.so-  it  is  stored  until  needed.  About  one- 
ciation  in  Birmingham.  third  of  the  paper  supply  is  received 

Mr.  Knighton’s  first  suggestion  has  by  rail.  In  either  case  Mr.  Knighton 
to  do  with  paper  conservation  and  said  that  paper  is  kept  in  storage 
this  subject  is  probably  first  in  pub-  only  a  minimum  of  time,  some  of  it 
lishers’  minds  right  now  because  of  not  being  more  than  eight  days  away 
the  1938  increase  in  paper  prices.  He  from  the  mills  before  going  on  the 
finds  it  best  to  store  the  rolls  of  paper  presses.  A  better  printing  job  can  be 
flat  instead  of  on  the  end,  as  the  latter  done  on  the  fresh  paper  which  still 
method  breaks  the  ends  of  the  rolls  retains  some  of  its  moisture  content, 
when  they  are  being  stood  up  and  he  declares. 

again  when  being  laid  down.  Throw-  interest  of  greater  efficiency 

ing  the  rolls  on  their  sides  after  g^d  capacity  for  color  work,  Mr 
standing  on  their  ends  tends  to  flatten  Knighton  some  time  ago  made  a  con- 
them  and  cause  trouble  in  the  press,  version  on  one  of  the  presses  which 
he  said.  has  been  the  object  of  considerable 

Leaves  Wrappers  on  Rolls  inquiry  from  other  newspapers. 

Another  paper  saving  idea  is  to  .  ... 

leave  the  wrapping  on  the  rolls  until  backing  Eliminates  Makeready 

they  are  spindled  up  and  ready  to  “It  became  necessary  for  us  to  print 
go  on  the  press.  This  is  a  little  more  as  many  as  seven  four-color  ads  in 
trouble,  but  all  but  a  minimum  of  our  comic  section  where  we  had  only 
paper  soilage  is  eliminated.  Mr.  been  running  three  in  any  one  issue,” 
Knighton  also  finds  it  economical  to  explained  Mr.  Knighton.  “This  re¬ 
cut  out  all  snags  and  breaks  in  the  quired  no  little  thought,  so  after  re¬ 
ends  of  the  rolls,  provided  they  are  versing  one  cylinder  and  installing 
not  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  several  compensating  rollers,  also 
wide.  through  deflecting  rollers  we  are  now 

Salvage  paper  is  cut  up  into  second  printing  an  eight  page  comic  with  four 
sheets  for  use  by  various  departments  colors  on  each  page.  Before  we  were 
and  for  proof  sheets  by  the  composing  spending  from  eight  to  ten  hours  on 
room.  Much  of  the  second  sheets  are  makeready,  but  by  changing  the  style 
packaged  and  sold  to  school  children  of  packing,  makeready  has  been  elim- 


Texas  Printers  to  Meet 


North  Texas  printers  will  meet  in 
Fort  Worth  April  10,  to  perfect  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  district  conference 
made  up  of  constituent  local  unions. 
Harry  Young,  of  Fort  Worth,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  a  steering  committee. 


MORLEY 

MATS 


They  give  deep,  clean-cut, 
accurate  impressions  at 
low  moulding  pressure- 
prolonging  the  life  of 
moulding  blankets,  tsrpe 
and  cuts. 

Mill-conditioned  to  con¬ 
trol  shrink — scorch  quick¬ 
ly — release  easily,  without 
need  of  oil  or  powder. 

We’d  like  to  send  you 
samples. 


DtPeNDABVC 

UNIFORM 


Certified 

DRY  MATS 


Reduce  pressure  in 
molding,  save  time  in 
scorching  and  cast  with 
less  heat.  Reliable  for 
every  dry  mat  need. 

aCBTfim  DBT  MAT  CORP. 

0  Boekefaller  Plan,  Dapt.  P. 
k  New  Tark.  N.  T. 

M«J>E  IK  TUI  V.t.A 


Morley  Button 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 

New  York  Office  -  46  E.  11th  St. 
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New  Plant  for  Two  Illinois  Weeklies 


Winston-Salem  Dailies  Complete 
Installation  of  Modern  Dark  Room 


Wire  Printers  Moved  to  Provide  Space  Near  Editorial 
Department — Efficient  Working  Space  and  New 
Equipment  Shared  by  Two  Cameramen 

THE  WINSTON  -  SALEM  (N.  C.)  a  25  by  25  inch  print  washer  built  in 

JOURNAL  and  Twin  City  Sentinel  Trays  rest  on  wooden  lattice  work, 
recently  have  completed  the  installa-  Short  lengths  of  hose  attached  to  the 
tion  of  a  modern  dark  room  adjoin-  faucets  bring  water  where  needed, 
ing  the  news  room  on  the  second  floor  The  film  developing  sink  is  41  by 
of  the  plant.  19  by  11*2  inches.  The  developing 

To  make  a  convenient  place  for  the  tanks  are  5  by  6  by  5  of  blue  steel 


Cameraman  Jim 
Wommack  with  two 
enlar9ers  in  new 
dark  room.  Note 
convenient  side-by- 
side  location. 


E  4.5  lens.  The  Leica  enlarger  is  the  Through  the  speed  made  possible 
standard  Leica  unit  with  a  Varob  by  this  dark  room,  the  Sunday  Jour- 
5  cm  F  1:3.5  lens.  Prints  are  dried  on  nal  and  Sentinel  was  able  to  publish 
a  Simplex  Glossy  Dryer  No.  S  48.  pictures  of  all  major  football  games  in 
This  has  a  chromium  top  which  holds  North  Carolina  in  all  editions  this  fall, 
six  8  by  10  prints  at  one  time. 

’’Sofefights"  in  Printing  Room  Paper  Mill  to  Open 

Light  in  the  printing  room  is  sup-  ”  ” 

tiiiiinel.  These  tanks  rest  in  water  plied  by  Eas'min  Model  B  Safelights.  James  G.  Stahlman,  ANPA  presi- 
supplied  by  three  lengths  of  hose  from  using  the  Wratten  OA  series  glass  and  dent  and  publisher  of  the  Nashrille 
the  three  faucets,  "Hot,”  “Cold”  and  burning  25  watt  lamps.  Light  in  the  (Tenn.)  Banner,  will  be  one  of  the 

Tap”  (room  temperature).  developing  r(M)m  is  supplied  by  two  .speakers  Jan.  14  when  the  first  unit  of 

Cut  Film  Used  Wratten  Safelights.  the  Container  Corporation  of  Amer- 

Cut  film  used  in  most  of  the  work  supply  photos  for  the  dark  room,  ica’s  $9,000,000  Fernandina,  Fla.,  paper 

is  printed  wet  in  wet  film  holders,  but  Jones  and  Wommack  use  two  3*4  by  mill  will  be  opened.  The  ceremony 
a  film  dryer  is  installed  for  use  with  "**4  Speed  Graphic  cameras,  with  the  will  include  the  unveiling  of  a  plaque 

Leica  roll  film  or  with  roll  film  sent  Tessar  lens.  One  camera  has  the  inscribed  to  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty. 

in  by  country  correspondents.  The  Leica-type  rangefinder.  The  other  Georgia  chemist  whose  research  in 

has  the  synchronized  Kalart  range  pine  cellulose  paper  led  to  the  estab- 
finder.  Both  cameras  are  equipped  lishment  of  the  mill. 


Cameraman  Frank 
Jones  showing  how 
conveniently  devel¬ 
oper  can  hand  film 
to  print  man.  Clos¬ 
ing  of  window  makes 
room  light-tight. 


dark  room,  the  wire  equipment  of  the 
three  press  services  supplying  the 
Journal  and  the  Sentinel  was  moved 
to  another  location.  This  left  a  room. 
15  by  10  feet,  near  plumbing  connec¬ 
tions  which  made  it  easy  to  pipe  in 
both  hot  and  cold  water. 

Arrangement  of  the  dark  room 
equipment  permits  the  two  staff  pho¬ 
tographers.  Frank  Jones  and  Jim 
Wommack,  to  develop  and  print  at  the 
same  time  without  confusion.  The 
design  was  carefully  worked  out  to  j 
save  space  and  avoid  needless  steps ; 
in  getting  to  the  various  equipment. ' 

Lead  Sinks  Installed 

A  portion  of  the  room,  5  by  5  feet, 
is  walled  in  for  use  as  a  developing 
room.  Because  of  light-tight  con¬ 
struction,  films  may  be  developed  in 
this  room  while  printing  is  going  on 
in  the  other  portion  of  the  main  room. 

Lead  sinks  were  installed  in  both 
developing  and  printing  rooms  for 
permanency.  The  sinks  are  arranged 
in  line  along  the  room  in  order  that 
the  man  developing  films  may  open 
a  small  window  and  hand  the  films 
to  the  man  at  the  sink  for  fixing  and 
printing. 

In  the  main  room,  the  print  dryer 
and  two  enlargers  are  arranged  in 
line.  The  electric  equipment  all  is 
operated  by  foot  switches. 

In  the  printing  room,  the  lead  sink 
is  72  by  25  by  6*^  inches  in  size,  with 


N«w«pap«r 
Mogoxin* 
W*bb  and 
Ftof  Bad 
Cylindar 
Pratiot 


Prau  Blankaf* 
Intur#  battor 
Quality  Work 
and  lowar 
Operating  Cost 


Write  for  samples  and  prices 

TINGUE,  BROWN  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK:  11B  Eat*  2S*h  Street 
CHICAGO:  1227  Wobath  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  723  E.  Watkingten  Blvd. 
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Slips  off  the  hook 
automatically  when  it 
reaches  the  part  where 
in  the  old  Margach  in¬ 
got  the  hot  tip  on  the 
hook  had  to  be  lifted 
off  by  hand. 

Can  be  attached  to 
the  hook  with  eyes 
shut  —  the  elongated 
bevel  in  the  ear  carries 
the  ingot  right  onto 
the  hook. 


Remodeiled  Evansvitle  Plant 


Utah  Veteran 
Sets  Musk  Type 


John  D.  Ford  Only  Printer  in 
State  Who  Can  Handle 
This  Assignment 

John  D.  Ford,  a  machine  operator 
on  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News, 
first  publication  of  any  sort  to  be 
printed  in  the  intermountain  states, 
enjoys  the  unique  position  of  being 
the  only  person  in  Utah  who  can  set 
music  type,  and  sometime  back  Ford 
was  loaned  to  the  important  job  print¬ 
ing  department  of  the  paper  to  take 


No  twisting  around. 
However  you  pick  up 
the  ingot,  one  ear  is 
there  to  receive  the 
hook. 


Always  a  spare  ear 
if  one  ear  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  break. 


AIR-COOLED  OR 
WATER  -  COOLED 
MOLDS 

FURNISHED  FOR 

REMELTING 


Evansville  Press  plant  as  it  is  today. 


THE  NEWliaSW 
DOUBLE-EAR 

SLIP-OFF 

INGOT  FOR  THE 

MARGACH  gsr  I 
FEEDER  n 


ABODE  abcdefgh  2 

ABODE  abcdefgh  2 

New  Karnatk  Typeface 


dertaken  by  an  ordained  minister  in 
other  churches.  This  work  was  un¬ 
dertaken — along  with  his  regular  du¬ 
ties  as  a  printer.  He  has  also  served  face, 

a  missionary  for  his  church  in  jn  n 

Utah,  and  at  present  he  is  active  in  slug 
Welfare  work  undertaken  by  his  fg  ( 

church.  of  tl 

Mr.  Ford  is  the  father  of  eight  liv- 
•»g  children,  and  he  likes  nothing 
better  when  time  permits  than  to 
roam  the  mountains  which  surround 
Utah,  where  he  enjoys  hunting  and  ^ 
fishing.  He  attributes  his  good  health  md 
to  this  recreation. 


FOR  SAMPLK 
A.\D  FURTHER 
PARTKmARS 
WRITE 


WOOD 

DRY 

MATS 


UNITED  American 
Metals  Corp'n 

200  DIAMOND  ST.,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y 
2246  W.  HUBBARD  ST..  CHICAGO  ILL 
4101  CURTIS  AVE.,  BALTIMORE,  MD 
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Catholic  Paper  Installing  Duplexes 


Newly  Designed  Typewriters 
Justify  Lines  On  Both  Sides 


Vogeltype  and  I.  B.  M.  Produce  Machines  and  Special  Paper 
fo  Aid  Preparation  of  Photo-Offset  Copy 


IN  AN  attempt  to  lessen  the  financial  the  chance  of  error  always  present  in 

burden  of  weekly  or  semi-weekly  the  human  factor, 
publications  which  have  found  or-  I.  g.  M.  Machine  Limited 

dinary  printing  processes  too  expen-  International  typewriter,  how- 

sive,  the  Vogeltyj^  Aligning  Paper  jg  limited  in  the  width  variations 

Corp.  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  In-  afford  to  the  user.  One 

temational  Business  Machines  Corp.  ^jjg^  prepare  his  copy  on  an  ordi- 
of  New  York,  have  co-opera  ed,  a  -  typewriter,  and  calculate  the 

though  other  manufacturers  too  have 

contributed,  to  produce  the  most  re-  _ 

cent  and  most  efficient  aids  to  photo-  f 

offset  reproduction. 

Joseph  SpielVogel.  now  the  presi- 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  firm  which 
bears  part  of  his  name  was  perhaps 
the  pioneer  this  field 
ment.  Realizing  that 
ers  objected  to  the  photo-offset  proc- 
ess  because  of  the  unfinished  appear- 
ance  of  the  product  due  to  ragged 
right-hand  margins,  he  set  about 
remedying  the 

His  first  step  was  experiment 
with  the  paper  on  which  photo-offset 
copy  was  typed.  Here  he  found  that 

if  he  could  stretch  all  the  lines  of  The  New  I.  B.  M.  Typewriter 

typed  copy  to  an  equal  length,  should 

they  be  short  of  a  designated  margin,  number  of  extra  spaces  he  will  need 
the  problem  would  be  solved  so  far  the  short  lines,  before  setting  the 


Color  Standardiied 


Pressmen  ElecI 


Providence  (R.  I.)  Newspaper  Acceptance  of  Three  Primary 

Printing  Pressmen’s  Union,  Local  No.  ^ues  Universal,  Burns  Says 

12,  has  elected  the  following  officers 

who  are  to  be  installed  later  this  Color  standardization  “has  been  ac- 
month:  President,  William  T.  O’Con-  cepted  quite  universally”  by  news- 
nor;  vice-president,  John  A.  Watters;  papers  and  agencies  since  the  ANPA 
financial  secretary,  Peter  L.  Coyle;  Mechanical  Conference  at  Chicago  last 
treasurer,  John  J.  Shea;  recording  June,  Editor  &  Publisher  learned  this 
secretary,  William  McKinnon;  ser-  week  from  A.  H.  Burns,  Neve  York 
geant-at-arms,  Walter  Unsworth;  or-  Herald  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 
ganizer,  Henry  L.  McCormick;  cor-  ANPA  committee  which  helped  to 
respondent  to  American  Pressman,  standardize  ink  for  color  printing. 

John  Baldwin;  delegates  to  the  Rhode  Standardization  of  three  primary 
Island  Branch,  A.  F.  of  L.,  President  ggjors — red,  yellow  and  blue — was  ap- 
O  Connor  and  Charles  B.  Malpas,  ex-  proved  by  ANPA  for  newspaper  color 
ecutive  board.  President  OCormor,  after  similar  recommendations 

Financial  Secretary  Coyle,  Vice  Pre-  ^grg  rnade  by  the  Association  of  Na-  : 
sident  Watters.  Andrew  Miles  and  tional  Advertisers  and  the  American  | 
Mr.  Malpas.  Association  of  National  Adverti.sing 

Agencies. 

Linotvne  Faces  Adooted  According  to  Mr 


Burns,  agencies 

.....v.||#v  been'making  few  demands  for 

Linotype  Legibility  Group  body  special  colors  since  the  recommenda- 
faces  (Ionic,  Excelsior,  Paragon,  Op-  tions  became  effective  last  fall  that 
ticon  or  Textype)  recently  have  been  colors  agreed  upon  were  to  be  known 
adopted  or  added  by  the  Red  Bank  as  “standard  colors  for  four-color 
(N.  J.)  Standard  (four  fonts);  Na-  newspaper  printing.” 
tional  News,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Times- 
Herald  and  the  Daily  Press,  Newport 
News,  Va.;  Lewistown  (Pa.)  Sctitinel 
(eight  fonts);  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Ex-  fi,' 

press;  Gettsybnrg,  Pa.)  Times.  jniP'jnOrC  HnOnCS 

...  M  n  Ship  to  shore  radio  telephone  ser- 

AddS  3Z"P3Q6  n06  '’*ce  linking  the  crack  ships  of  the 

”  U.  S.  Lines  with  any  points  in  the  Bell 

The  Taylorville  (Ill.)  Breeze-Cou-  System  has  been  inaugurated  on  the 
rier  recently  published  a  16-page  “Washington”  and  is  now  being  made 
Christmas  issue  containing  two  pages  ready  on  the  “Manhattan”  by  the 
in  three  colors.  The  Breeze-Courier  Mackay  Radio  &  Telegraph  Company, 
has  installed  a  32-page  Hoe  press  These  installations  consist  of  Western 
with  four  additional  color  units.  In  Electric  equipment  designed  especially 
addition,  it  has  added  a  large  selec-  fQr  marine  radio  telephone  service 
tion  of  modern  type  faces  for  con-  operate  independently  of  the  ships’ 
venience  of  local  advertisers.  C.  F.  odio  telegraph  apparatus. 


John  E.  Allen,  editor  of  The  Lino¬ 
type  News,  will  give  an  illustrated  talk 
on  newspaper  makeup  before  a  group 
of  teachers  of  journalism,  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  Jan.  13.  The  talk  will  be  made 
at  Maxwell  Training  College,  before 
members  of  a  methods  course  in  high 
school  journalism  conducted  hy 
Charles  Auslander  of  the  faculty  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School. 


WOODp 

DRY  i\ 

MATS  i 


tasks  can  be  dovetailed  in  with  other  AfflAff  0  InlAI'lwnOC  \AID  IN  Ml 

occupations  with  a  minimum  of  read-  VlUeiS  0  IllieiiypCl  If KJII  PH 

justing  and  without  radical  payroll  in-  Eight  Intertypes  each  equipped  with  The  Raciv 
creases.  automatic  quadding  and  centering  de-  radio  statior 

And  there  may  be  something  to  the  vice  and  a  complete  new  dress  of  new  and  mi 

argument  that  engravings  cost  little  Regal  including  display  faces  in  In-  the  third  flo 

more  than  composition  expense  of  tertype’s  Vogue  and  Bodoni,  will  be  and  Trust  < 

filling  the  same  amount  of  space.  In-  added  to  the  typesetting  equipment  necessi 

creased  advertising  linage  and  added  of  the  Times- Recorder  and  Signal  of  j-x-ease  in  it: 
pages  have  been  met  with  little  addi-  Zanesville,  Ohio.  A  new  48-page  j,,  anticipati 
tional  composing  room  expense.  Duplex  press,  Kemp  gas  burner.  Pony  g  Mann 

Autoplate,  Rouse  band  saw,  proof  '  ’ 

st?crolHi' V”  t 

Rrnnlrc  In  DavlAn  Times,  is  ge 

be  installed.  W.  O.  Littick  is  pub-  ’ 

Usher  of  these  two  Southern  Ohio 
newspapers.  He  has  been  with  the  H.  J.  h 
paper  ever  since  it  was  started  by  his  manager  in 
uncle  and  still  has  the  push-cart  he  sisting  Mam 
used  to  haul  the  paper  supply.  ness  of  the 


Fred  Brooks,  formerly  composing 
room  foreman,  Houston  (Tex.)  Press. 
is  the  new  composing  foreman  of 
the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Joe  Burge,  resigned. 
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Follov\ring  the  amazing  sweep  of  Kemp  Immersion  Melting 
(with  gas)  through  the  Stereo  Departments  of  American  News¬ 
papers,  alert  publishers  are  now  securing  the  same  Kemp 
economy  in  remelting. 

Above  left  is  the  2,000  poimd  Kemp  Immersion  Remelt  Pot 
(with  draw-off  valve)  installed  by  the  Brockton  Enterprise.  At 
the  right  is  the  32  inch,  4,500  pound  flat  cast  Kemp  Immersion 
Remelt  Pot  (with  pump)  installed  in  the  composing  room  of 
the  Wcishington  Star. 

For  both  of  these  publishers  Kemp  saves  money,  saves  time, 
reduces  dross  in  stereo  melting.  For  both  Kemp  guarantees 
40  per  cent  fuel  saving  —  that  is  modesty,  not  bragging  . .  .  So 
both  are  now  stopping  remelt  losses  the  same  way.  Maybe 


ARE  YOU  A 


MECHANICAL  MAN? 


I 


N  the  newspaper  plants  all  over  America,  in 
composing  rooms,  in  pressrooms,  in  stereo^ 
typing  departments,  the  Equipment  Review,  which 
comes  with  Editor  or  Publisher  each  month,  is  ac' 
corded  most  enthusiastic  reading. 


The  Equipment  Review  has  ever  been  in  the  forefront 
in  reporting  the  newest  mechanical  devices.  Whether 
you  are  a  mechanical  man  or  a  front  office  executive, 
you  will  find  the  Equipment  Review  the  most  valu' 
able  publication  of  its  kind  which  reaches  your  desk. 


Letters  in  our  files  from  pressroom  foremen,  stereo  and 
composing  room  foremen,  testify  to  the  value  of  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  Monthly  Equipment  Review.  The 
Equipment  Review  is  always  first  with  the  latest  .  .  . 


reporting  the  latest  developments  in  the  handling  of 
newsprint  or  in  the  perfection  of  rollers,  inks,  pasters 
and  other  equipment.  The  Equipment  Review  con', 
tains  suggestions  by  experienced  mechanical  men.  de' 
scribing  the  most  efficient  methods  as  well  as  the  latest 
innovations. 


] 

No  newspaper  man  whose  work  has  any  relation  to 
modernized  mechanical  supervision  can  afford  to  be 
without  the  Equipment  Review — the  monthly  supple 
ment  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 


! 

If  you  are  not  already  receiving  Editor  6?  Publisher 


regularly — including  the  monthly  Equipment  Review 


— it  is  suggested  that  you  forward  your  subscriptioi^ 
today  at  only  $4.00  a  year. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

comes  with  EDITOR  PUBLISHER  each  montn 


